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Can you 


picture yourself 
in, Say, 9 years’ 
time? 





The men who come to Unilever under our management 
development scheme do not always have a very clear picture of what 
they want to do. Provided that this indecision is based on breadth rather 
than woolliness of mind, we welcome it. For we recognise that, as a man grows 
in experience, so his ambitions develop and may change course several times. 
We have the rarely-found facilities to allow for this. In the first place, the 
interests of Unilever are far wider than most people imagine. And, secondly, 
the organisation is made up of over 400 separate companies, no two having 
quite the same personality. This means that each move a man makes will 
aim to bring out whatever talent is in him; not to bend him to fit a particular 
groove or to work in an atmosphere that is unsuited to his personality. a e 
We have room for both arts men and scientists. In both we look for the G / 4 4 
same thing—the ability, however latent at first, to develop as managers. In / 2 / , ob e } 
developing, a man will at times feel the need to change direction. The diversity of 
Unilever and its own ability to develop will generally satisfy that need. 


If you would like to know more about opportuniiiss in Unilever, 
write to the address below for a copy of “Sire Men om Business’’. 
Or ask your Appointments Board or Committee, if you are at a university. 


UNILEVER PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC 135), UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS debated the Wolfenden 
Report and the United Nations debated Cyprus. 
The Labour Party’s new policy digest was pub- 
lished and Mr. Richard Nixon arrived in Britain. 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union issued a 
report condemning Communist activities in their 
North London branch and the Russians continued 
their Communist activities in Berlin. There was 
more fog, and from the depths of it the London 
Transport Executive announced that there would 
in future be fewer omnibuses to sail past the 
stops. France voted, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the United Nations, 
discussing the situation in Cyprus, heard repre+ 
sentatives of Greece, Turkey and Britain. For 
Britain, Commander Noble said that indepen- 
dence was the guiding principle of British 
colonial policy, but that ‘it is the mark of true 
statesmanship and wisdom to see when one’s 
dearest ideals and principles cannot be applied 
without vast suffering.’ Meanwhile the inquest on 
one of the Greeks who died in Famagusta after 
being detained by British troops seeking the mur- 
derers of Mrs. Cutliffe was concluded, as was that 
on Mrs. Cutliffe herself. 


* 
THE FIRST BALLOT of the French General Election 
was held, and the horse-trading began at once. 
Only forty-two candidates were elected outright 
with an absolute majority of the votes in their 
constituencies, and much depends on who stands 
down for whom before the second ballot. But it 





is already clear that there will be a marked swing 
to the Right in the new Assembly, with M. Jacques 
Soustelle’s Union of the New Republic having 
done particularly well. This clearly reflects public 
support for his and his associates’ part in the 
Algerian coup; as a result coup Jacques is likely 
to be General de Gaulle’s first Prime Minister. 
M. Mendés-France, defeated, said that he would 
not be retiring from politics. 


* 

THE LABOUR PARTY, with some assistance from the 
Daily Mirror and a substantial subsidy, produced 
(at sixpence) a popular edition of the thirteen 
policy statements it has produced over the past 
three years. A handsome and eye-catching docu- 
ment, the most penetrating political analysis it 
received from Lord Hailsham was to the effect 
that the pamphlet’s exhortation to purchasers to 
cut out the cartoons it contains and use them as 
posters might involve a breach of the Representa- 
tion of the People Act. The Prime Minister, in a 
| television interview with Mr. Cyril Ray of the 
| Spectator, denied that he was thinking of chang- 
ing his mind about a winter election, but Trans- 
| port House went on with the job of tooling up the 
| engine of its electoral machine. 


* 


THE PRESSURE On Berlin seemed to have slackened 
slightly. Both the Russians and the East Germans 
declared that they did not intend to take physic»! 
action against the city, and the statement of whct 
the Russians did intend was still not forthcoming. 
Ambassadors went hither and thither, and Mr. 
Nixon (who had just come hither) reiterated the 
determination of the United States Government 
hot to give way to Communist tactics. 


* 


THERE WAS CONFUSION on London’s omnibus 
Toutes, and it was not caused by the fog. As the 
london Transport Executive prepared to 
announce the details of their proposed cuts in ser- 
Vices, the possibility arose that the staffs would 
tefuse to allow any. standing passengers, as a 
protest against the cuts. The threat receded tempo- 
tarily, only to be replaced by a refusal by the 
union to co-operate in the working of the revised 
Stvices, and a suggestion that they might work 





10 rule instead, whatever that might mean, 
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FIRES OF SMITHFIELD 


“HE report of the Smithfield Market Committee 
is rather less revealing, and much less enter- 
taining, than was expected. It shows up the 
deficiencies of a system in which pullers-back, 
pitchers, checkers, night-men, cutters, scalesmen, 
delivery-men, humpers, carriers’ employed por- 
ters, retailers’ employed porters, and bummarees 
jestle each other, each group trying to retain its 
independence and its exclusive rights to whatever 
share of the work it has traditionally done. But the 
investigation does not blast the system open, in 
the manner of, say, the Crichel Down report. The 
recommendations are mild: in the view of the 
investigators the aberrations they have examined, 
absurd though they may look, have acquired some 
mild sanction through long usage; they should not 
be ruthlessly fought, but should be approached 
‘with goodwill on all sides.’ 

At first sight this might seem a sensible sug- 
gestion, It is certainly true that many, perhaps 
most industrial disputes arise because there is not 
goodwill on all sides, But there are occasions when 
goodwill is useless because the conditions in which 
it can work have ceased to exist. For a lubricant 
to work, it is necessary that the moving parts it 
is designed to lubricate should come together; if 
they remain separated no amount of oil can help 
to get a machine running; it will only clog the 
works. 

The trouble at Smithfield, and in quite a few 
other industrial trouble spots, is that when gro- 
tesquely unrealistic practices have been allowed 
to establish themselves they cannot be removed 
by the exercise of goodwill, common sense, or 
any of the ordinary bargaining attributes. The 
Committee on Smithfield does, indeed, realise the 
difficulties: it is not under any illusion that its 
report will lead immediately to a settlement. The 
Committee hopes, however, that all concerned 
will benefit from the fact that they ‘have been able 
to put forward their own points of view’ and also 
‘become fully acquainted with the points of view 
of others.’ But the pitchers at Smithfield do not 
give a bummaree’s curse for the point of view of 
the employers—or of the Committee. In lunatic 
situations of this kind—whether the problem is 
who shall carry meat in a market, or who shall 
drill holes in a shipyard—the men are concerned 
only to retain what they regard as their rights; 
and whether the public regards their rights as 
wrongs simply does not interest them. 

This attitude is by no means confined to 
workers; it is far from uncommon among 
employers. Many of the restrictive practices which 
have grown up in the past half-century, and are 
only now being brought into the light of day, are 
indefensible on any basis except that the prac- 
titioners were on to a good thing for themselves 
and their shareholders. This does not, of course, 


prevent the practitioners from putting forward 
wonderfully idiotic excuses, such as that all the 
firms in an industry maintain a fixed price because 
they are following a system of ‘leadership’—they 
know that the ‘leader’ is wise, just, and good, so 
they assume that if he fixes a price it must be a 
wise, just and good price. But more often, the 
restrictive practitioners simply fall back (if they 
can) on the excuse that their private affairs are 
private, and must continue to be; for fear that 
competitors, particularly foreign competitors, 
will learn their business secrets and profit from 
them. The argument that such restrictive prac- 
tices are against the public interest is not so much 
refuted as ignored: what, they say, has the pub- 
lic interest got to do with it? 

Attempts to apply reason, common sense or 
goodwill to the settlement of such problems are, 
consequently, bound to fail—just as they are 
bound to fail in dealing with Communism in the 
trade union movement. The Amaigamated 
Engineering Union report of the Chapman case 
has shown the risks of letting Communists gain 
control in any district. But these risks have been 
known for years. Cases of a similar nature have 
been reported dozens of times. Possibly the only 
reason why this one secured so much publicity 
was the fact that the Communists overreached 
themselves in trying smear methods, and accusing 
Mr. Chapman of moral irregularities. Yet the fact 
that the Communist methods have so often been 
exposed, and are better appreciated today than 
they were five years ago, has not led to the col- 
lapse of their hold over, say, the Electrical Trades 
Union any more than a householder’s knowing 
there is dry rot in the roof will stop it spreading, 
unless he has the energy to do something about it. 
The Communists could have been dealt with 
years ago if the TUC had dealt with them as 
firmly as the public, and union members, had a 
right to expect: but the TUC did nothing; and 
had it not been for the fortuitous lesson of Hun- 
gary, the Communist hold on certain unions might 
well be stronger now than it was five years ago. 

There are two distinct types of industrial dis- 
pute—which ought to be kept distinct. One arises 
from the normal tensions which are inevitable in 
industry: it can be more easily settled if there 
is a detailed.and impartial investigation into the 
circumstances; and if there is goodwill on all sides 
during the negotiations. The other is the product 
of industrial sickness. One of the parties to the 
dispute, in such a case, is not interested in a fair 
settlement; his only interest is in hanging on to 
the spoils. In such cases goodwill is wasted; it 
may even be a handicap. 

The need is to find a way to break the hold, 
by craft or, if necessary, by brute strength. The 
case of Smithfield is of no very great importance 
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in itself; if things get bad enough there the market 
will simply cease to attract customers—a hardship 
for those firms who operate there but no skin off 
the public’s nose. But as a symptom it is impor- 
tant. It is only an extreme example of what has 
been, and still is, a depressingly common sickness 
in industry: in the shipyards, in the docks, at 
London Airport—to name only those-cases which 
have attracted public attention recently. That the 
public should be kept given full and accurate 
information about all cases of this kind, through 
public investigations, is useful: but it is not 
enough. 


Choice Before Europe 


HE fuss over Berlin is now rather more than 

a fortnight old, and both sides are standing 
pat. The Soviet note that was formally to an- 
nounce the decision to hand over to the East 
German ‘authorities has been a long time in 
coming; and the West German ambassadors in 
Washington, London, Paris; Moscow and Rome 
(why Rome?), summoned to Bonn to confer, duly 
conferred, and were as coy about making state- 
ments to the press afterwards as if they had come 
to-some other agreement than the only one they 
could possibly come to—that Western Germany, 
at present, is extremely anxious that the three 
Western Powers should stay: in Berlin. The three 
Western Powers have no intention of doing any- 
thing else, but then it should not be supposed that 
the Soviet move is meant to force: them out, as 
were the Soviet moves of ten years ago. 

This time, it is clear, the object is to bring about 
Western recognition of the East German Govern- 
ment, and it is interesting that M. Henri Massis, 
author of The Defence of the West, and now co- 
author with Marshal Juin of a new work on 
Europe’s situation (The Choice Before Europe, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.), should express 
the view, which is one widely held in France, that 
the Soviet Union holds all the cards in this 
Central-European poker game, and is bound to 
win. He recalls the friendly negotiations with the 
Adenauer Government held in Moscow in April, 
and quotes Mr. George Kennan on Western Ger- 
many’s realisation that the Russians, and only the 
Russians, hold the key to German reunification; 
and he goes on to suggest that ‘the possibility of 
Western and Eastern Germany remaining in 
opposite camps seems most unlikely; the Western 
Germans may even, in the end, agree to give the 
Soviets whatever they demand in return, rather 
than face the indefinite prolongation of partition.’ 

This may well be a true reading of the attitude 
of many Germans, if not of Dr. Adenauer him- 
self. It could be the attitude of his successors. 
Why should a German put a higher priority on 
Western hopes that half his country will remain 
an anti-Communist buffer State than on his own 
hopes to re-establish the unity that his country 
achieved so late in history, and enjoyed so briefly? 
It is proper, and even admirable, that the Western 
Powers should reaffirm that for the time being 
they will stay in Berlin—as the Berliners wish, and 
as the oceupation agreements not-only permit.but 
oblige. But sooner or later they will be faced with 
other problems—with that of recognition of 
the East German authorities; with the new atti- 
tudes that Dr. Adenauer’s successors might adopt; 
and with how to treat a reunited Germany, or.a 
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Germany moving steadily towards reunification. 
It is obvious that the Soviet Union has a policy 
that will provide it with answers of its own. Has 
the West? 


Emergency 58 


N Monday the Colombo customs impounded 
C) icoies of a. book published by Andre Deutsch 
in London earlier this month, and sent by them 
to Ceylon. Entitled Emergency ’58, it is the first 
near-complete account of what actually happened 
during the Sinhalese-Tamil riots earlier this year 
and was written by leading Sinhalese journalist 
Tarzie Vittachi, editor of the Ceylon Observer, 
from diaries kept at the time. 

It is a fair record of riots which were. allowed 
to get out of hand, largely because the police and 
administration had for nearly two years been so 
intimidated by politicians that practically every- 
one was afraid to move to stop the rioters. The 
result—on the Governor-General’s intervention— 
was a declaration of a state of emergency, the 
imposition of martial law, the suspension of Par- 
liamentary control and habeas corpus, and a press 
censorship which the Commonwealth Press Union 
describes as unprecedented in the peace-time his- 
tory of any Commonwealth country. 

Vittachi falls over backwards to be objective 
and factual. Why, then, was his book impounded? 
The events he describes—censorship or no—will 
not surprise those who lived through them. Can it 
be because. this is the first account written by a 
Sinhalese which lays blame on the shoulders of 
perhaps the best-intentioned, most woolly-mindéd, 
nerveless, inept, and incompetent bunch of politi- 
cians in Ceylon’s history? A government which 
makes the unlamented government of the United 
National Party seem a model of efficiency in 
comparison. 


Shots in the Arm 


F the reduction in Bank rate from 44 per cent. 
| 4 per cent. is not the last step for some time 
in the Government's policy of financial easement, 
then there is a danger that the authorities are 
once again misjudging the state of the economy. 
Up to this moment there has been little hard 
evidence to suggest that the economy is running 
down, though that is certainly the impression 
created by ill-founded comment in many news- 
papers. But the latest figures still show that 
incomes, investment and savings are running at 
record levels and—disregarding the competitive 
failure of cotton textiles—so are industrial profits. 
These are not the portents of recession. 

Why, then, have government spokesmen been 
so reluctant to stress these facts? It is true that 
the number of men and women out of work 
while changing jobs has grown considerably. But 
the number of people out of work for more than 
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two months has not. Moreover, since the sung 
the economy has received a succession of sho 
in the arm. The banks and the hire-purch, 
companies have been freed to go about thg 
business as they choose. Borrowing has bes 
made easier for the nationalised industries 4); 
local authorities—and for the Commonweal 
governments, too, The full effect of these step 
cannot yet be measured, though it is already cle, 
that bank lending is going up rapidly. As long x 
the cut in Bank rate is regarded merely) as 

technical adjustment no harm will be done, } 
unfortunately it has already been interpreted 

evidence that the Government is worried that j 
ought to do yet more to stimulate activity. Yg 
in the few days since the Bank rate came down 
there have been reports that sales in the shop 
have broken new records, that the amount 
hire-purchase debt outstanding is greater th 

ever before, and, significantly, that the cost ¢ 
living index has edged up yet another point. Ap 
more shots in the arm and the economy wil! ha 

another fit of inflation. 


A Footnote to Munich 


By SIDNEY Z. EHLER 


ARDLY ever has any people received so much 
pf pam from the Londoners as the Czech 
twenty years ago, at the time of the Muni 
crisis. Wherever they disclosed their nationality, 
smiles and words of encouragement flew to them 
from all sides. The customs officials made no ex 
ception when I landed at Croydon in the mid 
of the tense days which followed the Godesh 
conference, although normally they should have 
viewed me with the utmost suspicion. My luggagg 
consisted of two large boxes, and under the ii 
of one of them, damaged when unloaded fro 
the plane, the sinister mouth of a machine-gu 
was clearly visible to everybody. The custom 
Officials asked no questions. It is true that | wa 
covered by my diplomatic passport and 
laissez-passer, but they were entitled to as 
questions all the same. They did not and th 
only smiling comment was: ‘You had bette 
keep those at home now! You may need the 
there soon!’ 

The machine-gun was destined for the British 
Government. I was returning from Prague to m 
post at the London Czech Legation and in th 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Prague they et 
trusted me with this unusual diplomatic mail 
In my boxes there were machine-guns, rifle 
helmets and ammunition, all fresh from t 
arsenals of the regular German army. They had 
been captured a few days before in a fight be 
tween the Czech police and the Sudeten-Germa' 
guerrillas, and they were to be submitted to th 
British and French Governments as a proof th 
the German armed intervention in Czecho 
slovakia had already begun. 

Mr. Jan Masaryk, then Czech Minister i 


London, was in high spirits when I reported 


him with my martial load. He took out from on 
of the boxes a Nazi helmet, put. it joking!y 0 
his head, and played on the piano the Hors 
Wessel-Lied. Things had been going better {0 
Czechoslovakia : in Godesberg, Mr. Chamberlal 
had had a violent quarrel with Hitler, our Fre 
ally had at last ordered a partial mobilisati¢ 
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nd Mr. Duff Cooper was mobilising the British 
eet. Laughingly, Jan Masaryk told us to draft 
Note about the captured weapons and to send 
over, with the machine-guns as enclosures, to 
ihe Foreign Office. 

This, however, was his last laughter for a long 
ime. Next day he himself went to Downing 
treet to hand over to the Prime Minister 
nother Note in which the Czech Government 
plemnly rejected Hitler’s Godesberg ultimatum. 
e came back sad and depressed. Mr. Chamber- 
Lin, he told his assembled staff, had not treated 
im as he had expected. Despite the Godesberg 
upture, the interview mainly consisted of a long 
onologue of the Prime Minister on the advan- 
hges of territorial sacrifices which would only 
enefit, said he, Czechoslovakia in the face of the 
nleashed Nazi rage. In vain Lord Halifax, who 
as present at the interview, tried to smooth down 
he effects of the Prime Minister’s words. They 
oded ill for the Czech cause. 

Mr. Masaryk’s depression proved justified soon 
fterwards, when the Munich days came. In those 
ays, overcome by an avalanche of dramatic 
vents, Jan Masaryk suffered from insomnia, a 
hronic illness which undoubtedly contributed to 
his tragic end ten years later. He was taking many 
rugs to be able to sleep. For a week I stayed on 


By 


How republican really are the 
French? The word is no longer 
used in opposition to monarchy. 
It implies a sturdy defence of 
your right to equal treatment 
and to an equal say in govern- 
ment, to tolerance and to choice, 
an instinctive bristling when 
hese things are threatened even a long way off 
nd at the expense of other people, a preference 
or looking after your own interests rather than 
have them looked after, a rejection of paternalism. 
eneral de Gaulle has made a constitution which 
resumes these attitudes to exist in his fellow- 
ountrymen even to excess. He rejected the sug- 
estion of some of his advisers to have elections 
held on a system that would have given an over- 
helming Right majority. He intervened person- 
ly to see that the new constituencies were not 
mapped so as to make it practically impossible 
of Opposition leaders like M. Mendés-France 
d M. Mitterand to get elected. The result has 
ben elections in which the great majority of 
ders rejected any candidate who did not accept 
le paternal authority of the General. He is not 
yet called Grandpa, as Pilsudski was, but that no 
oubt will come. 
The French went to the polls for the first ballot 
if they were irritated at having to sign yet 
nother document after already giving full powers 
0 Father to manage everything, even though 
Father had protested that they ought not to dele- 
hie all examination of the accounts, and all 
sponsibility for the daily menu. Their attitude 
mnfirms the suspicion that if the Fourth Republic 
8a failure it was partly through the lack of 
elligent interest in it on the part of the Fourth 
publicans. The Fifth Republic could fail for the 
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night duty in his flat and he asked me not to 
wake him up unless something quite extra- 
ordinary happened. I woke him up only once. 
In the middle of the night which followed the 
signing of the fateful agreement in Munich, the 
telephone rang and a deep voice insisted on 
speaking to Mr. Masaryk. It was Winston 
Churchill. They had a long conversation, after 
which I was instructed to send at once a coded 
wire to Prague saying that Mr. Churchill advised 
our Government to defer—at least. for twenty- 
four hours—any decision on, and particularly 
the acceptance of, the Munich diktat. 

Jan Masaryk never told me what had prompted 
this appeal, but we know now from Mr. 
Churchill’s memoirs that he always thought that 
Czechoslovakia should have fought and not sur- 
rendered, even if deserted by all. Apart from 
this, he may have hoped, that night, that the 
reception of the Munich agreement in London 
would be such as to enable him to swing the 
Parliament against its ratification. This, however, 
proved impossible. Leaving Mr. Churchill’s ad- 
vice unheeded and acting under heavy pressure 
from all sides, the Czech Government’ had 
accepted the Munich verdict, and the first days 
of October saw the German army marching 
triumphantly into the Sudetenland. 


Bringing Up Father 


Paris 


same reason, even if (as is not certain) its institu- 
tions are as much an improvemeni as their author 
believes them to be. 

There is a further awkward problem. The 
General’s attitude to French imperial problems is 
as supple as his attitude to constitutional ones is 
rigid. He appreciates the reality of other people’s 
aspirations and knows that if France is to main- 
tain a strong position in Africa it will be by asso- 
ciation, not imposition. Somehow or other the 
attempt to impose a solution on Algeria must be 
transmuted into one to associate her with France. 
But the General is a tank officer, striking rapid, 
unexpected blows, while somebody else brings up 
the infantry to occupy the ground. Since surprise 
is an essential element in his tactics he cannot pre- 
pare the battle by making propaganda himself for 
his policy, nor is he very good at moving up the 
infantry to occupy the conquered ground. A case 
in point was his failure to follow his instructions 
to General Salan for free elections in Algeria by a 
weighty intervention that would make the officers 
responsible for the control and administration of 
districts understand what he was at. The only 
fruit of his initial success was General Salan’s 
bad temper and determination to prove that the 
instructions could not be carried out. 

The statements of policy which the General 
makes must be carefully studied for the word to 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Postal subscribers who are going away at 
Christmas and want the Spectator sent to their 
holiday address should send their instructions 
to reach the Sales Manager, The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, by Decem- 
ber 5, for the issue of December 19, December 
10, for the issue of December 26. 
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the wise that they contain or that combination ot 
omissions that tells a tale, like the hidden picture 
of the huntsman between two branches of a tree 
in an old-fashioned puzzle picture. The General is 
not in the ordinary sense a liberal, but he has this 
much of a liberal in him, that he knows politics 
is dealing with people who differ from each other, 
and that you get no nearer to agreement by over- 
looking the difference. In fact he found some of 
his strongest support-in the black years that fol- 
lowed June, 1940, amongst those who valued the 
right to differ. His conception of the part he is to 
play, that of the august arbitrator, presupposes 
avowed differences within a framework of unity. 
But neither his tactical approach nor his ambition 
to be arbitrator allows him to conduct drumming 
propaganda. So little does he understand such 
things that he probably put M. Soustelle into the 
Ministry of Information in the hope of keeping 
him quiet. The ministry does in fact limit M. 
Soustelle’s freedom to propagate his own ideas; 
but M. Soustelle’s occupation of it limits its use 
for the propagation of the General’s. 

At all events leaving Father to conduct the 
family business does not exclude a firm intention 
of bringing him up and spending the profits. 
Father must not be allowed undesirable friends. 
In the General’s case this danger is being met in - 
two ways. First the defeat of the General’s plan 
to have a broad choice of candidates in Algeria 
and substantially free elections makes it likely that 
most of the seventy Algerian deputies, whether 
Moslem or European, will form part of the Centre 
Right majority. They are unlikely to include strong 
spokesmen for Aigerian national autonomy. 
Secondly the first ballot has smashed the hopes 
that there might be a small group in the Assembly 
of non-Communist Left-wing critics of the Gov- 
ernment. It is not only the leaders of the ‘No’ party 
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in the referendum who have been defeated, begin- 
ning with M. Mendés-France, but also the Left- 
wing Gaullists, who had supported the General 
because he wanted to reverse, not continue, the 
old policy in Algeria. Even some of the Left-wing 
leaders of the Socialist Party are in danger. How 
far at all events will that party, led by M. Mollet, 
adapt itself to a role of resistance to a nationalist 
majority in the Assembly? 

The new constitution certainly gives the Presi- 
dent of the Republic much greater powers than 
the old one, and de Gaulle as President will have 
his own personal prestige to support him in exer- 
cising them. But the Premier he appoints needs a 
majority in the Assembly. Some of the curbs on 
the Assembly’s power are designed to prevent the 
purely destructive effect of a momentary com- 
bination of the extreme Left and the Right such 
as brought down so many of the governments of 
the Fourth Republic. Now there will be a Right 
majority without the Communists. 

The overwhelming Gaullist majority revealed 
last Sunday therefore will not strengthen the 
General’s hands. He may need all his resolution 
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and ingenuity to keep it from entirely frustrating 
the policy he evidently intended to pursue. Even 
on the Right he will have allies, however, and in 
the country there is likely to be a reaction against 
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the swing to the Right which has probably gone 
farther than many voters expected. The question 
of next year will be: Can you throw all the 
responsibility on Father and bring him up? 


Westminster Commentary 


‘THE vice Anglais,’ said Mr. Leslie 
Hale, ‘is not ‘buggery but hum- 
buggery.’ It was the perfect epi- 
graph for the House of Commons 
debate on the report of the 
Wolfenden Committee. 

But what would you? The Committee reported 
nearly fifteen months ago, The stock excuse 
advanced by the Government for its delay in 
providing time for the House to debate it (Mr. 
Butler repeated it in a speech which I was tempted 
to wrap in newspaper for the same reason that 
Mr. Polly’s uncle wrapped in newspaper an eel 
he was using as a weapon—that it was too slippery 
to hold otherwise) is that the lapse of time was 
necessary to allow ‘public opinion’ to manifest 
itself. This, if I may say so, is a proper hum- 
bugger’s argument. The very fact that the Com- 
mittee was ever set up at all was one of the greatest 
manifestations of public opinion possible, for on 
matters of this kind the Government is invariably, 
and as a matter of policy, at least twenty years 
behind the least informed member of the public. 
In the notorious case which, as much as anything, 
gave rise to the Wolfenden Committee, it was not 
the defendants who were the objects of a hostile 
demonstration by the waiting crowd outside, but 
the police witnesses. And what better cross-section 
of informed public opinion could you hope to 
have than the members of the Committee itself? 
Or is it the Government's contention that their own 
mental metabolism is rigidly adjusted to that of 
the average village idiot? As a matter of fact, of 
course, it is; but it is rare for even Mr. Butler to 
go so far towards admitting it in public. 

Anyway, as it fell out, the debate took place in 
a grim shadow, and almost every Member who 
spoke was clearly conscious of it. And, just as the 
death of the suffragette who died when she threw 
herself under the hooves of a horse in the Derby 
silenced, at any rate temporarily, the more hysteri- 
cal and brutish part of the anti-suffragette cam- 
paign, so—though with one or two exceptions—this 
debate was conducted in consequence with a good 
deal of calmness and restraint. The upshot was 
that a practically empty House did indeed ‘take 
note’ of the Committee’s Report, and the Govern- 
ment (not to mention the Opposition) for this relief 
gave thanks. And of course nobody mentioned 
that the only reason either side was not officially 
in favour of implementing the Committee’s recom- 
mendations on homosexual practices was that both 
feared the electoral complications which might 
ensue. 

So, as I say, they had this debate. Sir John 
Wolfenden, thinking his thoughts (and looking 
as if the bench was growing very hard indeed), 
sat alone in the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery; 
how he refrained from interrupting on several 
occasions I really do not understand. At the other 
side of the House Mr. Peter Wildeblood looked 
down more in sorrow than in anger. Both of 
them, as it turned out, figured largely in the 
debate, and the latter's book was almost as 
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much in evidence as the former's. For the 
Government, Mr. Butler soft-shoe-shuffied his 
way in and out of his own inconsistencies. 
Speakers more naive than Mr. Butler sometimes 
tend to demolish their own arguments with a few 
indiscreet facts added afterwards. Not Mr. B., a 
boy so wide that I sometimes wonder how he 
gets through the door. His technique is to demolish 
his arguments before he presents them, in the 
hope that everybody will have forgotten the 
demolition when he finally gets around to what 
he has to say. But you really cannot, even if you 
are Mr. Butler, declare your conviction that men 
sent to prison for offences which harm nobody 
else come out of prison worse than they went 
in, and then go blandly on to insist that the men 
in question must still be sent to prison. (On 
second thoughts, you can; you must be able to, 
because Mr. Butler did.) 

Speaking for the Opposition, Mr. Greenwood 
declared that he spoke for himself, and followed 
this unpromising start by adding an assurance 
that he would be guided by the sense of the 
House. Considering the amount of nonsense that 
was subsequently talked, this—if it was. seriously 
meant—could have been a rash thing to promise, 
but I have too much regard for Mr. Greenwood 
to imagine that he would change his opinions 
merely because they were not shared by, say, 
Alderman Black and Mrs. Jean Mann. But for 
whomever Mr. Greenwood spoke, he did at least 
say that he believed the Wolfenden Committee’s 
recommendations on homosexuality should be 
implemented (Mr. Younger said it a good deal 
more forcefully when he came to wind up), and 
from a front-bencher that was, I suppose, food 
for gratitude, at any rate after Mr. Butler. 

After Mr. Greenwood’s sleek head had bobbed 
down, however, the gates were thrown wide. And 
a pretty odd lot of creatures swarmed through 
them from time to time. To begin with, a couple 
of psychiatrists came trotting up the gangplank, 
two by two, which made Mr. Bellenger’s squeal 
‘We're not a collection of lawyers and psychi- 
atrists’ even more ridiculous than, in the light of 
the number of lawyers in the House, it was 
already. As it happened, both the psychiatrists, 
Dr. Broughton and Dr. Bennett, came down 
against the Committéee’s main proposals on the 
homosexuality issue, and I thought in each case 
after making an unanswerable case in their 
favour. But both of them spoke with a quietness 
and a humility, a calmness and lucidity, that put 
to shame even before it was uttered some of 
the rubbish spoken later about psychiatrists. Dr. 
Broughton in particular (why do I not hear this 
admirable speaker more often?) gave a demon- 
stration that can only be described as noble of 
his belief that reason is a better—and a safer— 
guide than emotion. What on earth is a man who 
believes in reason doing in party politics? No 
matter; there he is, and we must cherish him. 

For if we do not, we shall find ourselves left 
with only the Bellengers, the Blacks and the 


Dances, not to mention the Mrs. Manns, ang 

fat lot of chance reason will have then. |: wil| ; 

a long time before I hear a speech as nay 
hysterical, and incoherent as that of Mr. R 

lenger; at least I hope it will. He doesn’t ho 
he told us, with all this ‘fancy talk’ about love ap 
affection between homosexuals, but there was 
evidence that he understood or had studied ap 

thing of the subject other than what can be pick 
up on top of a bus. Even the poor Lord Chambe, 
lain, that blue-nosed laughing-stock, was too lax fg 
Mr. Bellenger in his approach to this subject, an 
as for television—why, homosexual influence on; 
did as much harm as subliminal advertising. ‘w, 
are representatives,’ he yelled (which way dig 
this walking vox populi vote in the privilege deba 

last session, I wonder—or rather do not wonder} 
it appears that a representative cannot agree to 

proposal that might bring an end to the agony 
misery, degradation, corruption and suffering th: 
many of his fellow-beings suffer as a result of 

law which does no corresponding good. 

Mr. Bellenger yapped on, declaring on the sub 
ject of prostitutes that we must not only ‘clamp 
down the full harshness of the law’ on the 
women, but also do something for their r 
generation; he apparently saw no inconsistency m 
the proposals. And his attack on Mr. Wildebloo¢ 
was as brutal as it was unforgivable: it was is 
the middle of it that I realised of whom Mr 
Bellenger reminded me. If Mr. John Gordo 
could speak, he would speak like this. 

Still, it was not all like this, though a good 
deal of it was. Why are people like Mr. Dancd 
permitted to contribute to a debate on a subject 
of this kind? They add nothing to it, and, indeed 
subtract a good deal. A tall, gangling friend of 
mine insisted that people like Mr. Dance mus 
be let loose so that the public can see their 
own fallacies mirrored in their representative 
and eventually learn better, I remain uncon- 
vinced that sense is not better for the public than 
Dance, who trotted out yet again the stuff abou 
psychiatry paying too much attention to the mind 
of the murderer and too little to that of his 
victim. Now, in words of one syllable for Mr. 
Dance: if you ex-am-ine the mind of a crim-in-al 
you may find out why he commits crimes, and 
thus stop o-ther crim-in-als in time, but you 
will not find this out by ex-am-in-ing the mind 
of his vic-tim. Nor, I imagine, by examining th 
mind of Mr. Dance, who believes that homo- 
sexuality was the cause of the fall of the Roman 
Empire and Nazi Germany. 

I comfort myself with the two psychiatrists, 
with Mr. Jay—almost unprecedentedly brie! and 
quite unprecedentedly sensible—who spoke with 
quiet courage of his support for the Wolfenden 
Committee’s recommendation on homosexuality, 
with Mr. Hale and Mr. Rawlinson, with Mr. Silver- 
man, whose interruptions were often the only 
sensible things in his opponents’ speeches, and 
above all with the thought that history cares 
nothing for the cowardice,of politicians and will 
eventually take care even of this problem. Stil, 
the debate was on the whole a depressing 
experience. Somebody wrote to the Spectaior not 
long ago to say, among other things, that ‘the 
chief function of the man of letters is to deliver 
his fellows from barbarism.’ And what, pray, 
the chief function of our legislature? To deliver 
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FOUR coLourRs, shiny stiff 

cover, photogravures and 
AN cartoons, made and printed 

by Purnell and Sons Ltd. 

(nothing about ‘TU all de- 

partments’; I hope nobody 
has slipped)—the Labour Party’s general policy- 
statement is out at last, under the title ‘The future 
LABOUR offers YOU.’ It certainly is an impres- 
sive-looking document, though Lord Hailsham’s 
comment (‘a case of glossier than thou’) is more 
amusing than apt; Transport House posters have 
long employed the most up-to-date and attractive 
designs, being far superior to those of their 
opponents, so there was no reason to suppose 
that the pamphlet department would not catch 
up sooner or later. Still, what the public 
wants to know, if indeed it wants to know any- 
thing about the pamphlet at all, is not how much 
more than the sixpence at which it is priced it 
cost to produce, but what’s in it: in other words, 
precisely what is this future that LABOUR offers 
You? 

* * * 
NOT, I THINK, enough to win them the election, 
though in a sense this is a comment almost as 
unfair as most of .the editorials that have so 
far appeared on the subject. The Labour Party, 
after all, can reply that it and its opponents 
are always being accused of catchpenny elec- 
tioneering, and that when they produce a cautious 
and painstaking programme of this sort they are 
accused of being dull and vague. But the fact 
remains that the Labour Party’s proposals are 
dull and vague, and won’t win them the election. 
What are they to do? There is nothing left in the 
Labour kitty except this kind of tinkering on 
the one hand and the grandiose 1945-type 
scheme (which would alienate more voters than 
it would .attract) on the other. Faced with two 
such programmes, the voters are unlikely to want 
a change from the one they have at the moment. 
This is a pity; not only because it is arguably 
time for a change anyway, but also because the 
Tories are so much more likely than their oppo- 
nents to break out into a Suez every now and 
again, and the next time may be the last. What 
one really wants is a party that can be trusted 
both at home and abroad. If we ever find one, 
it will not need sixpenny pamphlets to gain sup- 
port. Or Colman, Prentice and Varley. 
+ * . 

I RARELY FIND MYSELF in agreement with the edi- 
torial opinions of the Sunday Times, but in its 
leader on the Wolfenden Report debate it has 
said something which needs to be said in Tory 
circles. ‘Criminal law. ought to be not only in 
accord with a publicly accepted code of morals, 
but also both enforceable and enforced. If it is 
not enforceable it is worthless. If it is enforce- 
able but not enforced it only brings the law into 
contempt.’ The law against homosexual acts 
between adults in private is, for obvious reasons, 
not enforceable, except on very rare occasions— 
occasions, incidentally, which are frequently only 
revealed through blackmail. The law against 
soliciting by prostitutes is enforced only by a rota 
system of arrests which, if anything, brings it 
into greater contempt than if it were never en- 
forced at all. I can understand the reluctance of 
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some liberals not to allow the Government to 
take the easy out-of-sight, out-of-mind escape 
hatch, by getting prostitutes off the streets; but 
the public face of vice has become an evil only 
second to the vice itself—in the sense that in some 
districts of London it is impossible for a girl to 
walk from the Tube to her home without being 
pursued by the invective of tarts and the invita- 
tions of predatory men. If there has got to be 
dirt, I prefer it swept under the carpet. 

+ * os 
THE COMMONS DEBATE On advertising, inconse- 
quential and scrappy though it was, did help to 
bring out how impossible it is to lay down hard- 
and-fast rules or general standards for advertisers 
to follow. Agreed that there should not be indis- 
criminate advertising of tranquillisers—but how, 
then, to deal with alcohol, the daddy of them all? 
Agreed that the amount spent on plugging rival 
brands of detergent is ludicrously dispropor- 
tionate to the differences between them—but if 
there were no such plugs, it could only mean 
that the rival firms had ceased to compete; and 
within a very short time the housewife would be 
paying far more than she does at the moment. 
Agreed that the claims made for certain tooth- 
pastes—Mr. Francis Noel-Baker instanced Gleem 
and Colgate’s—are absurd; but how long, I 
wonder, will Mr. Noel-Baker keep his good reso- 
lution to clean his teeth by what he calls ‘the 
most effective and cheapest way,’ with ordinary 
kitchen salt? He will soon, I suspect, be hanker- 
ing after some more expensive, possibly less 
effective, but much more palatable proprietary 
brand. By making the cleaning of teeth a rela- 
tively enjoyable business the manufacturers have, 
I suppose, done a considerable service to the 
community; and perhaps we should not begrudge 
them a few silly statements in their advertising. 

* * A 
ALTHOUGH THE ACCUSATION that the advertisers 
exercise control over the press is less often heard 
now than it was twenty years ago, it is still occa- 
sionally made; and I have no doubt that some of 
the readers of the Express, the Mail, the Herald 
and the Sketch made it when they noticed that 
brand names mentioned in the Commons debate 
were carefully excised from the Express, the 
Mail, the Herald and the Sketch. That this is the 
fault of the newspapers, not of the advertisers, 
was shown by the fact that the other papers felt 
free to report the names. In my experience there 
is rarely an office rule that names must not be 
mentioned; but there is often an unwritten con- 
vention that rude references to advertisers should 
not be mentioned if they can be avoided. This con- 
vention helps to create the suspicion that the 
press is nobbled. If it is, it is by the newspaper 
proprietors themselves. 

. > . 
I AM SURPRISED at the Manchester Guardian's 
reaction to the interview with the Prime Minister 
on Southern Television. The Guardian complains 
that he turned it ‘into a vehicle for psychological 
political warfare’; describing Mr. Macmillan’s 
conduct as ‘questionable,’ it suggests he should 
have confined himself to the kind of otiose re- 
marks he made at the end of the interview, about 
his pride in his post. I should have thought that 
what politicians in this country need (few more 
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than Mr. Macmillan) is the capacity to stop being 
pompous or pontifical in public; and if Mr. Mac- 
millan had in fact enlivened the occasion by 
indulging in controversial political manceuvres I 
should have been glad to hear it. But in fact 
he said nothing new: his statement that the 
general election would not be held this winter 
merely repeated what he had said on television 
as long ago as October 2 and had told his con- 
stituents a month before that. It is arguable that 
a member of the Government should not 
announce new policies on television, any more 
than he should announce them in an after-dinner 
speech; on the grounds that the place for such 
pronouncements is the House of Commons. But 
to object to the Prime Minister answering straight 
questions put to him in a television interview is 
surely unjustifiable. 
* * + 

THE BROCHURE issued by the General Medical 
Council on the occasion of its centenary this 
week admits the existence of a problem it has 
never succeeded in solving. The complaint has 
long been heard in the profession that the 
curriculum of medical schools is overloaded— 
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mainly because it is much easier to get a new 
subject on to a curriculum than to throw an old 
one off if. To meet this situation, the’ Council has 
decided to reduce the extent of its dictation to 
medical schowls; it has ceased, for example, to 
order the sequence in which subjects are taught; 
and it no longer specifies the scope of the instruc- 
tion to be given. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion—but only if the medical schools act on it. 
The difficulty lies in making them realise that 
their curricula are often largely irrelevant to 
students’ needs. A disproportionate emphasis, for 
example, is placed on anatomy; far too little 
time is spent on introducing doctors to the kind 
of work they have to do in everyday life in a 
general practice. The tendency still is to organise 
medical training as if all students were destined 
to become specialists; the needs of the majority, 
who are destined to become family doctors, are 
still largely ignored. 
* * a 
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The End of a Dream 


By 


T breakfast on the 17th The Morning News 
faa on sale in the dining-room of the Grand 
Hotel, built fifty years before for the compatriots 
of Lord Kitchener and now swarmed through by 
polyglot travellers (with the appalling service that 
follows on appalling guests). Alitalia crews, with 
an imported cook and Italian food; pallid mem- 
sahibs breaking their BOAC flight on the way 
from Nairobi to London; someone who looked 
like the Sultan of Lahej, but as the temperature 
was above ninety and the fans were whirring | 
never bothered to find out. Although the revo- 
lution was several hours old, no one knew about 
it. The Morning News carried a strenuous denial 
from the Prime Minister, Abdullah Khalil, that 
he was planning a coup, as had been alleged by 
the New York Herald Tribune. It was not until 
half-way through the morning, when I was on my 
way back from the adjoining zoo (I have never 
seen such happy animals), that someone told me 
that there had been a revolution. I borrowed 4 
bicycle (Khartoum is the only Middle Eastern 
city where a bicycle is not only safe but pleasant, 
under shady trees) and toured the city. No one 
showed any emotion whatsoever. A crowded taxi 
passed me, black to its windows, and a cheerful 
driver gestured with his hands: what does it all 
mean? ; 

No tear was shed by anyone for the party 
politicians. And Abdullah Khalil, with the rest, 
was dismissed. If he had planned the coup, as 
was alleged, the coup had of itself planned him 
out. 

The moment of the revolution was mildly sur- 
prising; that it had happened was not. Behind 
the order and calm there was discontent. The 
cotton crop was unsold, soap and other goods 
were unobtainable (the Sudanese are cleaner than 
any people in Europe) and independence had 
brought no fruits, except to those in power or 
in Parliament. A young man had told me at a 
cocktail party (which reminded me by its setting 
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Khartoum 


and guests of the Old Iraq), ‘No educated person 
is satisfied here. There will certainly be a revolu- 
tion, and it will come from the army. The only 
question is whether it will be led by the old reac- 
tionary officers or the young revolutionaries. 
Either way we shall progress. Once we have got 
rid of the politicians, we shall not get them back. 
If the revolution is reactionary, there will be 
another one, quite soon afterwards.’ 

The first reaction to the coup among the 
Sudanese was to study the names of the officers 
to see which friend was in, which out. There 
were no arrests, no blood was spilt. There was 
no curfew, except the natural one which shuts 
Omdurman soon after ten and Khartoum. itself 
not much later. The one cabaret, named incon- 
gruously after General Gordon, continued to 
overcharge and to thump Italian music under 
the immense sky. A study of the names showed 
that a balance had been struck between. officers 
whose main aim was stability and those whose 
ambition was to imitate the achievements of 
Egypt. With sage prudence the Commander-in- 
Chief, Ibrahim Abboud, refused even to discuss 
foreign affairs and spoke frankly only about in- 
ternal reforms. Prudently sage, because Sudan’s 
foreign policy is so obvious as not to need dis- 
cussion: it depends on friendship with Egypt, 
and friendship with anyone abroad who will con- 
tribute to Sudan’s economy by trade or capital 
investment. No country in the world was more 
bound to a policy of non-alignment by its own 
self-interest. 

In Khartoum both Egyptians and British, for 
once, shared the same pleasure. The Egyptians 
did not seem worried that the coup was not ex- 
plicitly Nasserist; and the British watched with- 
out many tears the removal of a parliamentary 
system copied from their own. Was this the first 
sign of an understanding between the United 
Arabs and the United Kingdom? 

Certainly the old regime was dangerous to 
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both Egypt and the West. The British and 
Egyptians, in their condominium, educated a 
variegated élite which seems, for talent and in- 
dustry, remarkable, though admittedly not 
numerous. This élite should be running the 
country unhampered; they are the permaneit 
civil servants whose continuity has enabled the 
change-over to take place so smoothly. Under 
the parliamentary system these educated men, 
lacking tribal or sectarian strength or the money 
that can override even these considerations, did 
not gain influence in the country; often they 
enjoyed less than under the British; the best of 
them could be overridden by the whims or in- 
terests of party politicians. The army, at least 
possibly, may give this élite the chance to improve 
the Sudan. 

But having said reassuring things about the 
revolution, one must insert the question-mark that 
goes with all tyrannies, however public-spirited. 
The Conmmander-in-Chief, the avuncular Ibrahim 
Abboud, at his first press conference showed that 
he had no intentions of reviving the old system; 
that he intended to form an advisory body, picked 
by himself, from ‘the good men’ in the country; 
that while there would be no censorship only 
good news could be sent freely. If no one was 
in prison, the freedom which had appeared so 
remarkable on November 10 at least seemed less 
secure. I myself was asked to leave the country 
as soon as possible on Thursday; then, asked to 
stay on Saturday. What had happened? Rumours 
were various: that the coincidence of my arrival 
a week before the coup was too great; that a pale 
British official had been seen at the CID before 
my interrogation, clutching a torn Spectator; that 
I had been indiscreet in the bar of the Grand 
Hotel (this cannot have been true, as I avoided 
its heavily ex-colonial atmosphere, preferring the 
less resonant terrace overlooking the Blue Nile). 
Whatever the cause, the intervention of a reso- 
lutely fair-minded Ambassador and the lobbying 
of a Sudanese friend withdrew my ostracism, and 
a British official who had cancelled his invitation 
to.me to attend his dinner party, ‘in view of 
the unfortunate circumstances which have be- 
fallen you, and my own rather prominent position 
in this country,’ repeated his invitation when he 
learnt that I had been invited to the Ambassador's 
garden. 

This tedious sub-social gossip illustrates the 
dangers latent in a military regime, where visits 
to the CID by pale-faced or dark-faced delators 
may cause two days’ bother to visiting writers; 
my own clearance was followed by the obscura- 
tion of another correspondent whose messages to 
his Londen newspaper had annoyed a censor. 
Admittedly these incidents are mild and small; 
neither I nor my successor was arrested, insulted 
or taken to the airport. (To be taken to the 
frontiers is still impossible; after sixty years of 
British rule there is no real road to Port Sudan, 
and to reach the southern capital of Juba takes 
sixteen days.) But tyranny, like the Nile, has small 
beginnings, and the dismissal of the deputies and 
the locking of Parliament may be a necessary, but 
is not a happy, event. The end of a liberal dream, 
even if the dream was as unreal as those induced 
by hashish, is only pleasing to those like my 
would-be, would-not-be, would-be host: ‘I’m all 
for it, old boy. Not a bad idea if someone like 
General Templer did the same thing back home. 
The African night sky hears strange confessions. 
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Spanning the Great Divide 


By ANTONY FLEW* 


OME call it Stoke or North Staffs. We call it 

Keele. For the University College of North 
Staffordshire, founded only in 1950, is being 
built around Keele Hall on a 630-acre estate near 
the village of Keele, west of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. This is not just one more Redbrick. This 
college is different because it is the one thorough 
and systematic attempt to remedy at the university 
level some massive faults in English higher 
education. 

Very roughly speaking one can say that the 
standard pattern for the majority of university 
students, those reading Arts or pure Science, is 
to concentrate on three main subjects, and 
precious little else, for the last two or three years 
at school; and then at university to read one subject 
only for honours, usually one of the three already 
taken at ‘A’ level for the General Certificate of 
Education. Usually, too, the student has had to 
commit himself to one side or the other of the 
Great Divide between Arts and Science immedi- 
ately after taking the ‘O’ level of the GCE or 
even earlier. 

This pattern seems still to be generally accepted 
as part of the very order of nature or at least 
as an inescapable response to the challenge of 
our time. Yet it is nothing of the sort. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that this Great Divide 
between Arts and Science, this early and extreme 
specialisation, and this inflexibility which makes 
it so difficult for students to decide to venture 
into subjects unrelated to those they took at 
school, are peculiarities of the English system. 
But since, notoriously, conditions in other coun- 
tries are always far too different for us to learn 


from them, and since nothing is more worthless -. 


than talk in the abstract about education, let us 
consider what happens at Keele. 
First, it is entirely residential. With negligible 


exceptions all the students and all the faculty - 
live on the campus. The Americanisms are apt. | 


For in many ways Keele is much more like such 
small American colleges as Oberlin or Swarth- 
more than it is like any other university institu- 
tion in Britain. 

Next, all undergraduates are supposed to study 
for four years and to take an honours degree. 
There is no pass course. Those who get only a 
pass do so by doing too badly to be given 
thirds. This four-year programme is divided into 
two parts: the first or Foundation Year; and the 
remaining three Principal Years. In their Founda- 
tion Year all stydents are required to attend a 
single massive common lecture course taking eight 
to ten hours per week in each of the three terms. 
To this course all the professors contribute. It 
contains a bit of everything. The idea is to pro- 
vide background and to open windows. In 
addition to this deliberately overwhelming lec- 
ture programme, all students have to attend two 
Sessional Tutorials, running, as their title indi- 
cates, throughout the session, and three Terminal 
Tutorials, one in each term. 

All subjects taught at the college are divided 
into three groups: a social studies group; a 
humanities group; and a natural science and 





* Professor of Philosophy at Keele 


mathematics group. The list of subjects includes 
all the usual humanities and basic sciences, but 
no such technologies as engineering or medicine. 
The student’s previous work in the sixth form 
will usually have been confined almost exclusively 
to the field of a single group. He has then to 
choose his Terminal subjects from that group 
and one of his Sessionals from each of the other 
two groups. The idea is that the Sessionals should 
strongly reinforce the lecture course in its work 
to fulfil the precondition which the University 
Grants Committee laid down for our founda- 
tion: ‘that the basis of studies in Science and 
Arts be adequately broadened.’ The idea of 
Terminals seems originally to have been simply 
to enable students to keep in touch with subjects 
they had already read to ‘A’ level. But in practice 
they fulfil two further functions as well. They 
allow students and departments to get acquainted 
before either side becomes committed to any 
longer liaison. And they give the more enter- 
prising student a further chance to launch out 
into new territory: thus many who have done, 
say, History and English at ‘A’ level take their 
first two Terminals in those departments, and 
then in their third term venture into Philosophy. 

Finally, every Foundation Year student has 
to attend a weekly Discussion Group. This is 
chaired by a professor or other senior member 
of the faculty, assisted by two colleagues— 
ideally, one from each group of studies other 
than his own..Every member of the faculty is 
under the obligation to serve as chairman or 
associate chairman of a Discussion Group. Dis- 
cussion themes are usually related to lectures 
given in the previous week. But each group is 
autonomous. 

From his Foundation Year the undergraduate 
proceeds to honours work; though some whose 


tutors’ reports and examination results have been 


very bad are dropped. Everyone has in his next 
“three years to do four subjects. At least one of 
these must be chosen from the natural sciences 
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and mathematics group and at least one from 
one of the other two groups. At least two of the 
four subjects must be studied to the Principal level. 
Principals are studied right through the three 
Principal Years; and examined finally with ratings 
on the Cambridge system of I, II (i), II (ii) or 
III. Subsidiary courses last for one year only, 
involve less work than the same period of a Prin- 
cipal course and are examined at the end of the 
year in which they are taken with ratings of 
Distinction, Pass or Fail. You must at least pass 
your Subsidiaries to qualify to get a degree. In 
some subjects, notably Physics, Chemistry and 
Mathematics, two different Subsidiary courses 
have to be provided : thus there is an extremely in- 
teresting Physics course specially designed for 
those with no school science background; and a 
more conventional one for the rest. Education 
has an anomalous status: for making up your 
quota of four subjects it counts as a Subsidiary; 
but it demands much more time than any other 
Subsidiary, and that throughout all three Prin- 
cipal Years. But as those who pass out satisfac- 
torily get a Diploma in Education in addition 
to their BA, extra work wins extra reward. 

From this outline of the peculiar institutions 
of Keele we can now turn to the more generally 
interesting questions. Consider the Foundation 
Year. The original and most often mentioned 
object of this exercise was to make an onslaught 
against philistinism, narrow-minded ignorance 
and complacency. But in the event it is seen to 
be performing a second important function. For 
it gives every student the chance to shop around 
sampling fresh subjects before he has to commit 
himself finally to a choice of what to read for 
honours. (It also at the same time gives the de- 
partments a chance to take their own good look 
at the potential honours student; and this, too, 
can save some mistaken choices.) It is obviously 
hard, if not impossible, to find any satisfactory 
direct measure of success or failure in the first 
object. What evidence there is suggests that the 
impact is frequently very great, though, of course, 
it is mever as great or as general as we should 
wish. But with the second function there is a 
measure. What it shows is remarkable. This 
measure is provided by the fact that most candi- 
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dates for admission recorded at the time of their 
selection what they intended to read as Princi- 
pals. But of those who did this, who were ad- 
mitted, and who then traversed the Foundation 
Year satisfactorily, less than one half are now 
reading as their Principals both the two subjects 
they had originally intended to choose, Even 
this certainly understates the impact of the 
sampling opportunities provided by the Founda- 
tion Year. For most of those who failed to 
specify two intended Principals before admis- 
sion presumably failed to do so because they felt 
that they were too ignorant of some of the pos- 
sible options. While even those who follow their 
original intentions have been able to make their 
choice after experience and not in innocence of 
alternatives. 

So much for the Foundation Year. In the 
three Principal Years the pattern is of a joint 
honours course with two Subsidiaries. Now there 
is nothing new or peculiar about joint honours de- 
grees or Subsidiary requirements as such. Indeed, 
that doyen of British honours courses, the Oxford 
School of Littere@ Humaniores (‘Greats’), is in 
fact a joint honours course in Ancient History 
and Philosophy; and Subsidiary passes, whether 
under that name or another, are required in many 
single honours schools. The uniqueness of Keele 
lies elsewhere. It is sometimes quipped that in 
America they have tea while in England we have 
to have tea. Similarly, whereas elsewhere under- 
graduates may take joint honours degrees, at 
Keele they must. There is no official restriction 
on which four subjects (usually two Principal 
and two Subsidiary) the student chooses; except 
that his choice, here again as in the Foundation 
Year, must bridge the Great Divide. However, 
for timetabling reasons, not all conceivable com- 
binations can be possible. But we try to arrange 
that the timetable shall rule out only those with- 
out point, while bearing in mind that particular 
combinations can be justified on several different 
sorts of ground. They may provide stimulating 
contrasts and fruitful connections: as English- 
Philosophy or History-Geography. Or disparate 
disciplines may both be relevant to the same 
career: the chemical industry shows continual 
interest in Chemistry-Economics. Or there may 
be students who just want to do two subjects not 
related either directly or indirectly. 

These arrangements give rise to several further 
peculiarities of Keele. One is that many joint 
honours combinations which are not provided 
for anywhere else are possible here; and, of 
course, when you take the Subsidiaries into 
account, too, the additional variety is much 
greater still. Another peculiarity is that some 
subjects, which are elsewhere studied only in 
simon-pure isolation, at Keele run only in double 
harness. Another is that as all departments at 
Keele are concerned only with joint honours 
courses we have none of the tensions which arise 
from attempts to run these alongside single 
honours courses, which tend to harry and squeeze 
out the shared in favour of the monopolised 
Student. Another, resulting partly from the in- 
sistence that everyone must take a joint honours 
course and partly from the sampling oppor- 
tunities of the Foundation Year, is that the enrol- 
ment for subjects not taken at school is 
proportionately far higher at Keele than at Red- 
brick. Students are encouraged to branch out: 
to take Philosophy as well as English; to add 
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Politics to their History; besides Geography to 
read Economics. Another still is that both 
students and faculty members are linked into far 
wider and thicker nets of professional ties than 
their opposite numbers elsewhere. Every faculty 
member finds that he has had some students in 
common with every other faculty member: a 
geologist had in his Discussion Group a man 
now reading English as a Principal; and an 
economist had in his Subsidiary class some 
Physics Principals. The students, too, find the 
same sort of thing. For, quite apart from the 
effects of residence and of the shared experience 
of the Foundation Year, the system of combina- 
tions leads every student to share classes at one 
time or another with a far higher proportion of 
his contemporaries than does his opposite num- 
ber elsewhere, 

Keele is a challenge, and a challenge raises 
questions. ‘Are you not asking too much in ex- 
pecting students to do two Principal and two 
Subsidiary subjects in three years?’ Well, 
‘Greats’ at Oxford takes only seven terms, while 
each Subsidiary represents considerably less than 
one full term’s work. ‘Surely, then, doing two 
Principals must lower standards?’ Not at all. 
Certainly you will be unable to do as much work 
in either as you could in a single school. But 
that is not to say that what you do has to be 
done less well. And Keele has not only the usual 
External Examiners, but also a special Academic 
Council appointed by three sponsoring univer- 
sities—Birmingham, Manchester and Oxford— 
to keep standards in step with those elsewhere. 
‘But how can your graduates compete with 
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specialists from other universities?’ Well, our 
man (or woman) may have done less Physics. But 
he must have done more of something else which 
can stand him in good stead. Certainly our best 
have proved acceptable and successful post- 
graduate students, especially perhaps when 
working on projects falling in the borderline be- 
tween their Principal subjects. While there is 
no reason at all why employers who have no 
direct use for the degree learning of their 
graduate staff should prefer to hire English and 
nothing but, rather than English with History or 
Philosophy. ‘Could any of these Keele institu- 
tions be established elsewhere?’ It would be quite 
impossible to cram into three years all that we 
struggle to do in four. Yet, given good will and 
determination, you could do something: you 
might, for instance, give students a chance to 
shop about in their first two terms and then re- 
quire two Principal subjects in the remaining 
seven. However, as the University Grants Com- 
mittee puts it, euphemistically: ‘New institutions, 
starting without traditions with which the inno- 
vator must come to terms, are more favourably 
situated for such experimentation than established 
universities’ (University Development 1952-7, 
p. 10). So if we are to see more of that ‘constant 
experiment in the organisation of university and 
design of university curricula’ which they allow 
that in these days we urgently need, then the best 
hope lies in the new college soon to be founded 
at Brighton. Will they let it become just one 
more Redbrick? Or will they insist on experi- 
ment and nourish another but different new 
model college? 


Rules Are For Natural Breaking 


By HARVEY COLE 


R. CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW wants to stop 
Di caus programmes being interrupted 
by .commercial announcements at ‘unnatural’ 
breaks, and proposes to introduce legislation to 
this end. He told the House of Commons last 
Friday that eight minutes of advertising to ap 
hour of programme material, the maximum per- 
mitted by current regulations, was intolerably 
high, But how immeasurably Mr. Mayhew would 
have strengthened his case by producing evidence 
that the eight-minute limitation is flagrantly dis- 
regarded. 

The facts are plain. The original regulations 
laid down by the ITA prescribed a maximum of 
six minutes’ advertising to the hour. But it was 
not long before the contractors succeeded in 
having their own gloss on this accepted. Their 
interpretation was that the six minutes an hour 
should be an average, over each day, so that adver- 
tising in any one hour could go up to a maximum 
of eight minutes. The rules, having been twisted, 
were then further stretched. The first step was to 
increase the number of non-scheduled broadcasts : 
sporting and other outside events, educational and 
religious programmes. These qualify for adver- 
tising time, but the trick is to use the entitlement 
not with these programmes (which often attract 
very small audiences as they are sent out mainly 
in the early afternoon), but in the peak viewing 
hours of the evening. This is a shrewd device for 
increasing revenue: 30 seconds on the London 


transmitter before 5.25 p.m. costs the advertiser 
£75; in the middle of the evening the charge 
is £700. 

Nevertheless, one would have thought that 
some adyertisers would have been interested 
in buying time at the lower rate when a pro- 
gramme like racing from Hurst Park was going 
out during the afternoon and presumably reach- 
ing an above-average audience. How strange, 
then, that on the three successive days when 
racing was broadcast in one recent week no 
advertisement was screened until half an hour 
after racing ended. Did anybody try to buy a 
bargain only to be turned away? 

What is more than strange is that on each 
of these days the eight-minute limit was over- 
stepped in the evening: indeed, the eight-minute 
rule was broken fourteen times in that week, at 
least once every evening. What do the ITA say 
about this? They say that slight over-running 
occurs from time to time, but that this is simply 
because it is occasionally difficult to find natural 
breaks in a programme, so that the amount of 
advertising in one hour may be abnormally low, 
and then there is no objection to a rather higher 
figure in the following hour. This is ingenious, 
but derives entirely from imagination. In every 
case where more than eight minutes of adver- 
tising was included, both the preceding and the 
following hours also went well over six minutes 
(the ome exception was 357 seconds). Indeed, 
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between 6 p.m. and 11 p.m. it is most unusual 
for advertising time in any hour to drop below 
six minutes. This is, of course, the period when 
most people watch, and receive the full benefit 
of advertising time earned earlier in the day. 
Evening hours now actually carry an average of 
over seven and a half minutes of advertising an 
hour. 

The most cynical and flagrant disregard of the 
regulations is, however, the advertising magazine. 
It has been explicitly stated that these do not 
count aS programme material for the purpose 
of calculating the allowance of advertising time. 
It follows that when one of the programmes is 
screened the maximum amount of other adver- 
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tising in that hour should be scaled down. Not 
a bit of it: there can be a fifteen or twenty 
minutes advertising magazine and seven and a 
half minutes of other advertising within the 
same hour. : 

So packed with commercials are the evenings 
becoming that the programme contractors are 
now demanding an extension of the scheduled 
hours of broadcasting. The idea is simple: screen 
any old (or new) tripe in the early morning when 
only a few housewives are watching; be careful 
not to sell any space at this time, and presto! 
another eighteen minutes a day to sell at peak 
periods to the big boys who can really pay for 
the time. 


Lies as Usual 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


T is always a nasty sight when a powerful 
| ee makes war upon a weak country for 
reasons other than those it gives, and somehow 
it always seems nastier than usual when Britain 
does it: And, by the accidents of history, Britain 
does seem to have done it rather more often than 
most. Bismarck, surely, never claimed that he was 
protecting Prussian Hives and property, Frederick 
the Great that he wanted to put out a forest-fire, 
Napoleon that it was necessary to separate the 
combatants? Sometimes, of course, British 
hypocrisy becomes a kind of virtue by compari- 
son with the moral cynicism of these frightful 
foreigners; it is true, for instance, that many of 
those who founded the British colonial empire 
really believed it was their duty to bring the pax 
Britannica to the heathen, and the fact that many 
of the heathen were dead by the time the opera- 
tion was over only made the pax more profound. 
Still, the fact remains that the average French 
politician will tell you that the French are deter- 
mined to stay in Algeria because Algeria has 
got to be kept part of France, whereas the average 
British politician will assure you that our troops 
are in Cyprus because we cannot knuckle under 
to terrorism, because we need it as a base, 
because we have a duty to keep the Greek and 
Turkish inhabitants from massacring each other 
and because the people are only pretending that 
they wish us to leave from fear of EOKA. What 
is more, I have no doubt that a good half of 
the Cabinet actually believes all this to be per- 
fectly true. 

As I say, the accidents of history have con- 
tributed largely to the aura of hypocrisy that 
hangs like smog over Great Britain. A good deal 
of Britain’s aggression was committed in an age 
when the complete cynicism of a Frederick was 
hardly possible to a nation that professed Chris- 
tianity. In the nineteenth century, the British 
were practically bound to be labelled hypocrites 
whenever they made war on anybody. At this 
remove, one can smile, and even sympathise; the 
War of Jenkins’ Ear becomes rather amusing. 
But people died in it; some of them in great pain, 
and wondering why. And surely not even from 
Olympus, and not even today, do the Opium 
Wars seem anything but bloody murder. In these 





*Tue Oprum War THroucn Cuwese Eyes. By 
Arthur Waley. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 


merry Palmerstonian episodes, the Chinese were 
compelled to rescind their orders prohibiting the 
import of opium, and to permit British merchants 
to bring it into the country (from India) and 
there sell it for silver, thus debasing at a blow 
both the currency and the population. The 
Chinese were persuaded to allow this trade by 
the simplest of arguments; Chinamen were shot 
and killed, and Chinese buildings shelled and 
burnt, until, the superiority of occidental fire- 
power having been demonstrated, the superiority 
of occidental commerce could be assumed. ‘Good 
God, what ‘will history say?’ says the major in 
The Devil's Disciple when he hears that the 
British forces are cut off and America lost. 
‘History, sir,’ replies General Burgoyne, ‘will tell 
lies as usual.’ Not éven this well-known device 
will work in the case of the Opium War; I cannot 
remember learriing a word about the subject at 
school, and I should be very surprised to learn 
that any standard history textbook today con- 
tains a mention of it. The fact is, the Opium War 
was indefensible. But admit it, and would we not 
have to admit the same of Jenkins’ Ear? Of the 
Boer War? Of the quelling of the Indian 
Mutiny? Of—but it is all too easy (particularly 
for the politicians, with eyes in the backs of their 
heads) to see where this kind of reasoning might 
lead; to Palestine, and Cyprus, and beyond. Better 
admit nothing than admit evérything. 

But there are certain cantankerous fellows that 
will not let the sleeping lion lie. One of them is 
Mr. Arthur Waley, whose latest book* not only 
tells the story of the Opium War, but tells it from 
the Chinese point of view. And high time too. 

The central figure is Commissioner Lin, who 
is sent to Canton by the Emperor to suppress 
the opium trade. Commissioner Lin is an 
astonishing, an almost unique, figure. He builds 
a modern, Western (there are more ironies than 
one in this story) knowledge on an oriental super- 
structure of fantasy, so that on the one hand 
we find him devising and operating complicated 
equipment for liquefying the confiscated opium 
and running it off into the sea, and on the other 
we find him composing a gigantic Ode of Apology 
to the sea for thus defiling its pure waters. 
Sensible and practical measures for bringing the 
British merchants to heel are mixed with declara- 
tions that the sale of rhubarb to these foreigners 
must be stopped, thus ensuring that they all die 


of constipation. Various kinds of troops must 
be enrolled to fight the British; how about getting 
hold of some of those men who walk about on 
the bottom of the sea to help sink the British 
ships? So it goes on; superstition and sense join 
hands at Canton, while back at Peking the 
whisperers are busy, the Emperor is wondering 
why the invaders have not been driven away, and 
Commissioner Lin is nearing his fall. (As for the 
British, they go-on gaily steaming up and down 
the coast, blowing the bejasus out of all and 
sundry, sensible or superstitious.) Yet Lin, 
through his diaries and Mr. Waley’s sensitive, 
gentle interpretation, comes alive for us, as an 
upright and honourable official and a gracious 
and cultured man. When things are going ill for 
the Chinese, he calms himself with prayer and 
meditation, by practising calligraphy and painting 
fans (one of his hobbies). Back in Queen Vic- 
toria’s Britain, Lin was being turned into a turnip- 
ghost by the Dr. Hills of the day, but he shines 
through Mr. Waley’s pages, an epitome of all 
the things that Victoria’s Britain was not— 
modest, gentle, tolerant, civilised, quiet. 

And more. This is how he wrote to Victoria 
herself, asking her to stop her subjects’ trafficking 
in opium, and as a communication between dis- 
puting States I must say it is to be preferred to 
the kind of stuff they send nowadays, 


The Way of Heaven is fairness to all; it does 
not suffer us to harm others in order to benefit 
ourselves. Men are alike in this the world over; 
that they cherish life and hate what endangers 
life. Your country lies twenty thousand leagues 
away; but for all that the Way of Heaven holds 
good for you as for us, and your instincts are 
not different from ours; for nowhere are there 
men so blind as not to distinguish between what 
brings life and what brings death, between what 
brings profit and what does harm. ...I am 
told that in your own country opium smoking 
is forbidden under severe penalties. This means 
that you are aware of how harmful it is... . 
So long as you do not take it yourselves, but 
continue to make it and tempt the people of 
China to buy it, you will be showing yourselves 
careful of your own lives, but careless of the 
lives of other people, indifferent in your greed 
for gain to the harm you do to others; such 
conduct is repugnant to human feeling and at 
variance with the Way of Heaven. 


Commissioner Lin, it seems, was something of a 
philosopher, too. And a fat lot of good it did him 
when the Royal Navy opened up. But must we 
always get a hundred years away from this kind 
of escapade before it falls into the right per- 
spective? Are there no present-day Mr. Waleys 
—for one of the charms of this book is that Mr. 
Waley and his Lin are birds of a feather, two 
upright judges joining hands across the years— 
to show us what the Egyptians thought of Suez, 
what the Icelanders think of the British Trawlers’ 
Federation? Are blood and iron the only argu- 
ments that can ever be accepted as current coin, 
and must reason and morality always be nothing 
more than exhibits in a numismatist’s collection? 
Probably; but meanwhile let us be thankful that 
Mr. Waley writes even about the last century, 
and read his. book, and learn. 
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Roundabout 


Dale 


AT THE Eccles- 

ton Hotel they 

were _ selling 

confidence at 

thirty guineas a time (deferred 

terms available). By the door stood 

Mr. Michael Adam, a stocky man 

with a crew cut and a built-in grin. 

He exuded that sort of well-fed charm which is 
as rich and sickly as peanut butter. 

Mr. Adam is the British heir to friend-winning, 
people-influencing Dale Carnegie. The course, he 
believes, can do more for a man than Christianity. 
The positive thinking it teaches is a panacea for 
the solution of all the problems of industrial 
relations. 

The students filed in and sat shy and silent in 
their chairs. They were bank clerks and salesmen, 
small businessmen and secretaries. All were seek- 
ing to be leaders of society and well liked in their 
communities. The session combined the slickness 
of a television quiz programme with the emotion- 
alism of a revivalist prayer meeting. With one 
hand on their heart and the other on their cheque 
books, former students came forward to testify 
and thank God for Dale Carnegie. With a pat on 
the back, and fountain pen prize, stuttering new- 
comers were encouraged to speak out to the 
gushing Mr. Adam. 

‘This course,’ flattered Mr. Adam, ‘is not for 
failures. It is for ambitious people who feel they 
could be even more successful. We don’t accept 
just anybody, you know.’ 

The bank clerks and the salesmen braced their 
shoulders and held their heads a few inches higher. 

While he took the roles of stage manager, pro- 
ducer, resident comedian and cheer-leader, the 
students learnt one another’s names and memor- 
ised lists of unrelated objects. One of the aims 
of the course, says the glossy brochure, is to teach 
students to handle customers more smoothly. Mr. 
Adam has learnt his lessons very well. 


Dame 


THE CHINK, CHINK, of spirit bottle on glass from 
Room C, terrace level, indicated that a press 
conference was under way in the House of Com- 
mons. Like a patrician barmaid half-hidden be- 
hind a table of drinks, Dame Irene Ward was 
enthroned. She was pleased, she said, that the 
press were taking such interest in her campaign. 
She was determined to have the truth published 
about the amateur, war-time sabotage organisa- 
tion, Special Operations Executive. 

During the war she had many unofficial contacts 
with SOE. In fact her interest had nearly got her 
locked up. She gave a short little laugh at the 
thought of anyone locking her up, or keeping her 
from poking her nose in. The reporters knocked 
back their Scotches and looked hopefully towards 
the table. Then, Mrs. Elizabeth Nicholas, com- 
petent and matriarchal, told of the ‘dreadful 
incompetency and inefficiency’ to which she had 
drawn attention in her book on SOE and hurried 
off to appear on television. Sensitive and delicate- 
looking Miss Overton Fuller quoted further dis- 
turbing evidence from her work. The journalists 


shifted in their chairs like bored children at a 
party. 

It was evident, said Dame Irene, that the 
organisation had been penetrated by the Germans. 
The question was, did the people at the top know 
this when they went on dropping agents to certain 
capture? The Foreign Office were concealing the 
files which contained the answer. Two waiters 
came in and busied themselves noisily clearing 
away the bottles and removing the cloth from the 
table. 

‘I think the people who made their contribution 
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and didn’t come back should have their nameg 
cleared,’ she went on. The newspaper men began 
to drift out. Ore of the waiters drew the curtains 
and opened a window. A gust of damp, foggy 
wind blew in from the river. ‘After all, those who 
survived and came back wrote their success 
stories.’ 

The waiters began tidying the chairs and Dame 
Irene moved into the corridor. ‘Yes, Colonel] 
Buckmaster wrote a book about his experiences,’ 
she confirmed as the journalists pulled on their 
overcoats. ‘He was the head of the French section 
of SOE.’ The pressmen smiled vague appreciation 
as they hurried up the steps and across the Central 
Lobby. ‘Good advertisement for the books, I 
suppose, muttered one. ‘Nothing in it for us, 
though.’ 


No Business Like No Business 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Hook, Line and Sinker. (Pic- 
cadilly.) — Chrysanthemum. 
(Prince of Wales.) 

THE commercial theatre in 
England is distinguished from 
the commercial theatre almost 
anywhere else in the world by 
the insolent self-confidence of 
its actors. It no longer matters that a musical 
does not have music, a farce does not have situa- 
tions, a comedy does not have wit, a thriller does 
not have characters, and a drama does not have 
conviction. The top mummers are now beyond 
needing any such tedious trumperies to project 
their personality across the footlights. On they 
bounce, like Hallowe’en masks lit from within by 
a warm glow of conceit, announced by an 
imaginary roll of drums. They have long ago given 
up looking like anybody but themselves. It is rare 
that they even behave like anybody but them- 
selves. The really confident ones have taken to 
adapting and rewriting and producing and direct- 
ing all the plays in which they star. A play- 
goer today is hardly more likely to shout ‘author’ 
in Shaftesbury Avenue than he is at Stratford-on- 
Avon. And yet, if the play folds upon itself 
like a water-logged bell-tent a week later, the star 
blames the critics and the critics blame the author. 
But next week the star is busy adapting and re- 
writing his next vehicle, convinced that the failure 
was simply due to the fact that he was not on the 
stage enough of the time. Music-hall is not dead. 
It has merely forged itself a new birth certificate 

and is now passing as legitimate theatre. 

André Roussin’s new comedy at the Piccadilly, 
Hook, Line and Sinker, describes itself as ‘adapted 
by Robert Morley.’ It is also adapted for Robert 
Morley. And it would be more precisely billed as 
‘The Robert Morley Show.’ At any moment when 
my eyes focused on the stage, there they all were 
frozen against the setting of a villa in no-man’s- 
land (Harry Hutchinson squatting on an invisible 
shooting-stick, legs akimbo in ill-fitting breeches, 
with those blank eyes gouged out of his face like 
spoonholes from a Stilton; Bernard Gribbons 
elaborately conspiratorial as his crumpled Kleenex 
face is caught between a cuss and cringe; Gretchen 


Franklin scuttling shrewishly between three doors; 
Joan Plowright open-mouthed as a pop-eyed pip- 
squeak from a children’s comic written by Ben 
Travers; and Robert Morley, the Michelin man, 
poised forever just a tenth of an inch above a 
tin-tack) like a faded photograph from a Theatre- 
land Annual of 1936. Morley is the indestructible 
husband mistakenly menaced by a greedy wife, 
her ex-convict brother and an aged Irish race- 
course crook who all think he has won a national 
lottery. There is hardly any attempt to erect upon 
this obvious base any of the wild tottering geo- 
metrical rhomboids which are the staple of farce. 
The language has no vivid and edgy life of its 
own. It is a dead dialect stuffed with schoolboyish 
swearing (‘son-of-bitch,’ ‘bloody,’ ‘bastard,’ ‘arsing 
about’), old-fashioned Americanese (‘acting like 
crazy’ and ‘she’s a bit of a tramp’) and ENSA 
concert-party double-entendre (‘Use your loaf, 
and if that doesn’t work—use something else’). 
The supporting players vary between conven- 
tional competence (Mr. Hutchinson’s ingratiating 
Oirish and Miss Franklin’s shrill Cockney) and 
inventive caricature (Mr. Cribbins’s Ealing 
comedy spiv). Miss Plowright vainly attempts to 
stiffen and shine up the rag-doll figure of the 
murderous wife with the high gloss of sophisti- 
cated comedy. But the stylish drawl and the 
boudoir sexiness of, say, a Fenella Fielding are 
beyond both her and her dialogue. While Mr. 
Morley relies entirely on that brand of panto- 
mime-horseplay where his bottom and his top 
shrug and quiver at once with the same elephan- 
tine subtlety. It is useless for him to roll those 
pin-pupilled eyes round the audience, to agitate 
the wattles on his jowl, to tighten the screws on 
his bald pate. It gets him laughs all right but they 
are the sort of laughs that Tommy Cooper gets 
when he fumbles a trick, that Arthur Askey gets 
when he mocks his own lines. Mr. Morley gives 
the performance of a low comedian in-a nude 
show. When the author expects a guffaw, when the 
plot provides the pit for a real pratfall—as when 
the husband unexpectedly returns unharmed at 
the first-act curtain—Mr. Morley does not extract 
the tribute of a titter. I do not for a moment think 
that M. Roussin’s original was much of a cut 
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above Getting Gertie’s Garter. But the theatre, 
after all, is the place for plays. If the play is lousy, 
then those actors who are not actually starving 
should stay at home. But I do object to the grow- 
ing tendency for stars to delude themselves that a 
barrage of mannerisms and muggings can carry an 
evening's entertainment. 

Chrysanthemum, at the Prince of Wales, is a 
typical post-war British musical. In other words, it 
is the Boy Friend joke without the joke. Set in 
1913, it should bring on the boards the Stage-Door 
Johnnies, the Suffragettes, the Dukes, the Liberal 
Vote, the White Slave Traffic, and a Limehouse 
where Attlee would have been written Att-Lee. 
The whole thing should be presented straight, with 
each detail only a little larger than life, so that 
the audience make ‘the laughs and not the actors. 
But Eleanor Fazan, the director of Chrysan- 
themum, tries instead to nudge and ogle us into 
appreciating how silly were those early Georgians 
and yet how brightly and wittily these early 
Elizabethans are guying them. This would not 
really matter if the composer, Robb Stewart, and 
the lyricists, Neville Phillips and Robin Chan- 
cellor, had been able to capture some of Sandy 
Wilson’s musical Beerbohmerie. The essence of the 
Boy Friend was (is, for God's sake) that impossible 
love affair with the past with its bittersweet blend 
of nostalgia and neuralgia. Its songs were parodies 
which surpassed thejr originals. But the songs in 
Chrysanthemum are like echoes half-heard on an 
old crystal set. And the lyrics have had too many 
of their teeth drawn: Yet the musical, in staging 
and playing, has a good deal of innocent, obvious 
gaiety and high spirits which should please charit- 
able and well-disposed customers. 

Pat Kirkwood plays the hetoine with her usual 
warm-blooded sex-appeal laced with  self- 
conscious irony like a mixture of Jacqueline 
Mackenzie and Beatrice Lillie. It was as much a 
miscalculation to give Miss Kirkwood such sweet, 
sentimental ditties as ‘No More Love Songs’ as it 
would be to ask Miss Lillie to read the Queen’s 
Speech at the Opening of Parliament. Miss Kirk- 
wood is a genuine low comedienne who can be 
both desirable and laughable in the same instant. 
If the rest of the show-could have reached the 
heights of her Shanghai Lil number—where she 
burlesques burlesque in a comic strip-tease, 
tickling herself with her own feathers, getting her 
hand entangled in the string vest of a hovering 
bouncer, and groping nervously for items of her 
scanty jewellery—then there would have been no 
need for any reservations, except at the box office. 
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Voiceless in Gaza 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


l oF HANDEL has had to wait 200 

years for a full stage per- 

i formance of Samson. And it 

cannot be said that even now, 

with Covent Garden’s sump- 

— tuous and devoted production, 

he has fully come into his 

kingdom. The trouble is not, I 

think, that his birthright has been sold for a 

Messel of potage. Critics have swelled with 

indignation at the sugary extravagance of the 

setting, as if the designer had simply perpetrated 

one of his neo-baroque excesses without-reference 

to the character of the drama. If the stage picture 

is sugary, it is sugary in a splendidly opulent way, 

and in a way that is at least appropriate to the 

background of arrogance and worldliness against 
which Samson plays out his lonely defiance. 

The production, too, may not be remarkable, 
but it is thoroughly competent. Again, it is possible 
to pick holes in Raymond Leppard’s natty 
approach to the score. It is certainly uneven. At 
the end of a lifeless first act, in which scholarship, 
like a fig leaf on a Victorian statue, had nothing 
beneath it, I was in a mood to reach for my Lewis 
gun; Handel had not been saved from the Crystal 
Palace for this. But, though it is hard to forgive 
him for labouring that tenderest of airs, ‘How 
willing my Paternal Care,’ Mr. Leppard produced 
some fine things in the second and third acts; the 
soft string playing was often beautifully refined 
without being at all insipid, and the ‘Dead March’ 
was nobly shaped. A touch of academic pussy- 
footedness returned in the B minor section of 
‘Let the Bright Seraphim.’ But all in all it was 
intelligently and thoughtfully done. Handel was at 
least not trifled with. 

The real deficiencies of the production are vocal 
deficiencies. If Elisabeth Lindermeier’s charming 
little toy soprano is considered unsuitable for 
Gutrune in Gdtterdimmerung, why foist it on 
Dalila? Apart from anything else, such casting is 
rankly unhistorical. Handel, one of the supreme 
melodists of all times, wrote, for the sovereign 
power and richness of the human voice, music 
that uses the whole range and resources of the 
voice more thoroughly than any other composer 





of the last two and a half centuries. It is profitless 
to introduce harpsichords and fluting baroque 
organs and the lot if some of the cast cannot sing 
the music with firm tone over a wide compass 
and the others can but are not allowed to. 

For, if the Dalila was voiceless in Gaza, most of 
her fellow singers had been shorn of half the 
strength they possessed. David Kelly has a reason- 
ably ample and sonorous bass voice, as he testified 
a few evenings later as the High Priest in Aida. 
Why keep it for Verdi? He delivered ‘Honour and 
Arms’ like a whispering baritone whose modest 
natural gifts have been scientifically wizened to the . 
dimensions of a dried pea by three years in the 
Royal College of Music. 

Lauris Elms sang Micah with admirable ease 
of tone, phrasing and coloratura. But had she 
opened her mouth (instead of primly keeping it 
three-quarters shut, as if fearful of ‘showing too 
much tone) she would have been twice as effective 
and ten times as Handelian. (All this, needless to 
say, has nothing to do with mere volume of sound.) 
Even Jon Vickers took an act to assert himself. 
Thereafter he sang grandly and shouldered the 
performance. But there was something poignant 
in the hunger with which, starved most of the 
time of generous Handelian singing, we all - 
gobbled up the glory of Miss Sutherland's ‘Let 
the Bright Seraphim’ (though, as I have said, the 
middle part of the aria was thrown away) and 
revelled in the unsheathed splendour of the 
trumpet obbligato. Here at least was Handel plain, 
and Mr. Leppard and the chorus responded with 
a robust and thrilling rendering of ‘Let their 
Celestial Concerts.’ But at that point the final cur- 
tain came down. 

Rudolf Kempe’s Aida also saves up the big 
moments until we have begun to despair of them. 
But his conducting is much the most rewarding 
part of the revival. Jon Vickers is again the pick 
of a solid but unremarkable cast. His Radames 
has not the passion and superbly inevitable phras- 
ing of his Don José, but for all that he is the best 
exponent of the role we have heard for several 
years. The sets (apart from the Nile scene) impinge 
increasingly like a bad dream; without the pathos 
of Leontyne Price’s Aida to distract one, the 
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backdrop for ‘Ritorna vincitor,’ with its dreadful, 
neurasthenic horses and bloodshot fuzzy-wuzzies, 
hits one like a nightmare. As an actress Amy 
Shuard, the present Aida, is, at any rate, whole- 
hearted, but the advances which her Cassandra 
showed last summer in tone production and 
natural (which means musical) shaping of vowel 
sounds seem to have been largely lost. 

As for Kempe, he drew wonderfully expressive 
playing from the orchestra, and _ revealed 
individual beauties and subtleties of woodwind 
writing, especially in the Nile scene, that I for 
one do not remember hearing before. But my 
admiration for a conductor who comes fresh to 
an old favourite, with no preconceived idea except 
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to play what is written, is tempered by doubts 
whether in this case the cost is not too high in 
emotional and dramatic intensity. Only in a 
historical, not in an artistic, sense is Aida chiefly 
notable for Verdi's growing cleverness in handling 
the orchestra. It is not simply that the animal in 
one feels cheated if Aida rends the region only 
two or three times in an evening. In calculating 
the work so finely, in playing down one scene so 
that another will stand out the more vividly, 
Kempe dams the immense stream of melody which 
courses through this opera as through no other. 
In the last analysis Kempe’s interpretation is 
fascinating, supremely musical, a necessary correc- 
tive, but it is not Aida. 


Timon of N orway 


By PETER 


‘Tue first performance of John 
Gabriel Borkman, the latest 
masterpiece of the acknow- 
ledged chief of European 
dramatic art, has taken place 
in London under the usual 
Wis» shabby circumstances.’ Thus 
GBS sixty-one years ago. 
How different last week when ATV, to its great 
credit, induced Sir Laurence Olivier to make his 
post-war British television debut, and so brought 
the play to an audience larger than the sum total 
of audiences that can ever have seen it in this 
country before. It was a most exciting occasion: 
our First Player, with superlative supporting cast, 
in a work by the major dramatist most capable 
of adaptation to the medium. It has become almost 
a trade cliché that Ibsen is the best dramatist yet 
discovered by TV. 

But the circumstances which naturally placed 
the emphasis on the principal actor tended to 
obscure the extent to which Sir Laurence was 
tied by the part he played. Thus those who com- 
plained that they were not moved by the per- 
formance surely overlook the fact that Borkman 
is a wholly unsympathetic character. A discredited 
financier, he shows neither remorse for those he 
ruined nor any sense of lessons learned; vain, 
proud, self-obsessed and increasingly insane, this 
is not a man to whom it is possible for us to feel 
drawn with pity or fellow-feeling. Nor did Ibsen 
intend otherwise. It is a star part, but there is a 
limit to what a star can do with the part. (After all, 
Shaw’s advocacy of Ibsen started from the in- 
sistence that this was primarily author-theatre not 
actor-theatre.) 

Borkman is a huge, riven, rotten tree, last 
symbol of that obsession with financial dishonesty 
which haunted Ibsen all his life, ever since he saw 
his own father so branded; Borkman is a self- 
deluding Timon of Norway, and one might re- 
‘mark that just as Timon was one of Sir Ralph 
Richardson’s best recent parts, this, too, might 
have been more to his natural taste than Sir 
Laurence’s. He would probably have been madder 
at the end, in that weird last scene on the moun- 
tainside, and Sir Laurence was certainly some ten 
years too young-looking—lIbsen stipulates a man 
in his late sixties. Nor is there in Borkman poetry, 
or the heroic ‘touch of Harry in the night,’ or 
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that humanising irony which are among Sir 
Laurence’s unmistakably individual traits in per- 
formance. Even so, he was fully ‘the sick wolf 
padding in his cage,’ and his playing was notably 
unlike that of any of his other, greater, more 
familiar roles. Perhaps for the small screen his 
power had perforce to be implied rather than un- 
leashed, but the mordant, half-rapt bitterness of 
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that first exchange with his old clerk is still in my 
mind, and, among many powerful moments, there 
was one extraordinary, uprising, discordant inflec- 
tion, when he queried the idea of being ‘irrevoc- 
ably’ ruined, which no other actor on earth could 
make so compelling. 

He was finely directed (by Christopher Morahan 
and Caspar Wrede) and strikingly well accom- 
panied. The play is really a succession of bravura 
duologues, and for once the Ibsenite clockwork 
contrivance is not always satistactory—we want 
to know, for example, about the ex-partner who 
denounced him, and the relationship with Ella, his 
mistress and sister-in-law. It seems sometimes like 
an incomplete draft, though I am weary of reading 
that in Ibsen the action is over before the play 
begins, as though action were a matter of horses, 
What could be more dramatic than that excoriat- 
ing exchange at the outset between the two women 
in Borkman’s life, and what more passionate than 
the manner in which Irene Worth and Pamela 
Brown played it, the one all burning ice, the other 
deadly as a swamp? George Relph was most tact- 
fully subdued as the downtrodden clerk, Maxine 
Audley’s adulterous vamp would have melted any 
snow in Norway, and Anthony Valentine did well 
enough with the rather unsatisfactory part of 
Borkman’s son who elopes with her. 

In all, a remarkable occasion, which showed 
up the general run of television acting for the 
second-eleven stuff it is. 


Unmysterious Goodness 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Inn of the Sixth Happiness. 
(Odeon, Leicester Square.) 
The Two-Headed Spy. 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.) — 
Sally’s Irish Rogue. (Rialto 
and general release.) 
My unwritten short list of the 
most attractive human beings 
on earth today would certainly include Ingrid 
Bergman. She must be, at any rate, the most 
radiantly likeable actress in the world, which is 
mildly unfair to other actresses, because you do 
not even, on the whole, stop to consider whether 
or not she is a good actress. Her range of parts 
is narrow: whatever she plays, she always seems 
much the same—glowing, spontaneous, the incar- 
nation of womanliness, warmth, and the sort of 
uncomplicated goodness. appreciated by people 
of any size, sex and nationality; without sentimen- 
tality, without apparent effort, even, in a curious 
way, without much deliberate (or at least apparent) 
use of her ageless and placid beauty. The Inn of 
the Sixth Happiness (director: Mark Robson; ‘U’ 
certificate) gives her a part so suited to this per- 
sonality of hers that it really looks like a case of 
‘behaving,’ not acting: not, I mean, that the real- 
life Miss Bergman is necessarily in character like 
the real-life missionary Gladys Aylward, but that 
the effect is very much what one might expect the 
effect of a woman like Gladys Aylward to be (and 
which it very probably is not: real-life saints and 
dedicated women often being uncomfortable 
people to have around); that is, Miss Bergman’s 
personality makes her seem the sort of woman 


who might have the qualities that make Gladys 
Aylward heroic and (possibly) lovable. But then 
lovableness is not. necessarily a part of heroism 
or even of goodness; and if Miss Bergman is a 
heightened version of Gladys Aylward, that is 
justified because we.are meant to love her : in just 
over two and a half hours to grow into a state of 
admiration and affection which, in the case of a 
real-life heroine, might have taken years to 
achieve. I do not for one moment believe that the 
beautiful: and obviously un-English Miss Berg- 
man really looks and behaves and speaks like the 
Lancashire skivvy Gladys Aylward originally was; 
nor does the title of the book on which the film is 
based, The Small Woman, seem to conjure some- 
one as tall, as Scandinavianly competent, either. 
But there you are: it is not so much a matter of 
sugaring the pill as of compressing the years, and 
Miss Bergman is instantly genuine and persuasive, 
if not socially and nationally, at least spiritually 
and personally, which is what matters, in this case, 
after all. 

Gladys Aylward was a housemaid who felt a 
call to do missionary work in China, was refused 
by the authorities for her lack of education, and 
saved her wages till she could buy a ticket and go 
out under her own steam. The climax of the film 
is certainly true; I remember Alan Burgess, who 
wrote the book, telling, long before I knew any- 
thing about the film, how the real-life Gladys 
Aylward seemed to take for granted, as one of the 
hazards of everyday life, a desperate but success- 
ful flight across the mountains, facing dangers of 
every sort and crossing the Japanese lines, with a 
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hundred children. To make the film these were 
imported to North Wales from Chinese families 
in Liverpool, a delightful collection with inter- 
gationally-scrambled names like Wendy Wong or 
Marlene Choo and accents that exactly recall our 
wartime evacuees from Bootle. The moment they 
march into safety, ragged, weary, hungry, lugging 
babies and bundles and singing ‘Knick-knack- 
paddy-whack’ at the tops of their voices, is one of 
the most moving film endings we have had for 
ages. 

How much of the rest is true, I do not know. 
Miss Bergman seems to fit a remarkable lot into 
the twenty-four hours, from inspecting the local 
bound (or rather, because of her, unbound) female 
feet to quelling a riot in the local gaol; she adopts 
five children, falls in love with a half-Dutch, half- 
Chinese officer in the Chinese Army, and runs an 
inn for muleteers where the traditional supper- 
story is the story of Christ. Robert Donat, who 
just lived to complete his part, plays the Mandarin 
who makes the missionary his Foot Inspector with 
an impressive air of authenticity, fragility, and, as 
it were, limited, lost wisdom, the air of a man 
unable to meet the present except with irony, yet 
fully and even humbly conscious that this is not, 
perhaps, the way to keep alive. For a European to 
convince one as Chinese, not just in appearance 
but in background and attitude, is a triumph. 
Ronald Squire, looking so exactly like a Searle 
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I HAVE always been impressed 
with the strides made since the 
war in the technique of repro- 
duction, although the refine- 
ments of ‘hi-fi’ and stereophonic 
sound are beyond me. What sur- 
prises me is that with all the 
paraphernalia that may be 
bought at unlikely prices, and the high cost of 
long-playing records, so little seems to have been 
done about the packaging of vulnerable micro- 
groove discs. 

The manufacturers laid great stress in the early 
days (in this country, about eight years ago) on 
the fact that long-playing records were unbreak- 
able; that is, not brittle. What they didn’t tell us, 
at first, was that the grooves were so shallow 
that a fingernail or a speck of dust could turn 
the edge over. The first discs came, trailing con- 
siderable clouds of glory but naked inside their 
flimsy cardboard sleeves; and we soon learned 
how vulnerable they were. 

Since then there have been improvements; 
some of the sleeves have inner detachable en- 
velopes with circular windows and polythene 
linings heat-sealed on to the inside; and with the 
open end of this inner sleeve inwards there is 
fairly effective protection from dust. But there 
are exceptions: Philips, who use rounded poly- 
thene bags (trying to slide these in open end first 
is not likely to improve the temper), and Nixa 
(Pye), who provide only tissue paper. Incidentally, 
Henry Stave and Co., 8 Dean Street, W1, sell the 
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drawing that one can hardly believe it when he 
starts talking, Athene Seyler as a _ fellow- 
missionary, and that excellent small-part actor 
Richard Wattis, who turns up to make a good 
thing of innumerable unimportant scenes in British 
films, as the travel-agency clerk, all cheer one up 
at moments, and Curt Jurgens as the hero, Lin 
Nan, though he has not much to do, does it very 
well and manages to batten down that bombastic 
air of his, and even, at moments, to seem touching. 

The direction is leisurely, sure-handed, and un- 
obtrusive. This is one of those pleasant, recom- 
mendable, ‘family’ films, with something for 
everyone: romance, adventure, credulity, oddity, 
a cosy moral tone and a performance from Miss 
Bergman that makes goodness of that sort seem, 
even if inexplicable, at least unmysterious. 

The Two-Headed Spy (director: Andre de 
Toth; ‘U’ certificate): implausible spy story, based 
(rather remotely) on fact, about a British agent 
who rose to be a 101 per cent. Nazi «a the Ger- 
man general staff and won Hitler’s confidence 
right to the last days in the bunker. With Jack 
Hawkins, Felix Aylmer and Gia Scala. Sally's 
Irish Rogue (director: George Pollock; ‘U’ certi- 
ficate): the first feature film from Ardmore, Ire- 
land’s first film studios, and first shown at the Cork 
film festival; a thin bit of whimsy, strictly for 
export, redeemed by the acting of the Abbey 
Players and that sharp girl Julie Harris, 


Up Their Sleeves 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


polythene-lined envelopes at 6s. a dozen (12-inch 
size) and 5s. 6d. a dozen (10-inch size). 

The best arrangement I have seen comes from 
Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, whose 
sleeves are sewn, not stuck (stuck sleeves soon 
show signs of disintegration), with a_sewn-in 
polythene envelope and a flap to cover the open 
end. This would be worth copying here, if the 
other companies feel that they could bear the ex- 
pense. The German records are no dearer than 
many others less well packed. 

Medium-play records, which are no less vul- 
nerable to dust, are simply sold unprotected 
inside their sleeves, except Decca’s, which have 
polythene bags, and Deutsche Grammophon's, 
which come in tissue linings. The British record 
companies use very thin card for their con- 
tainers; they wear out quickly and cost 2s. 6d. 
to replace. American records come in much 
stouter containers which last. far- longer than 
British ones. 

* -s 2 

This week, Boots have announced a new reduc- 
tion in their ‘Antifreeze’ by offering it at 
5s. 6d. a pint can. I notice that one of the 
larger manufacturers of antifreeze, Holts, has 
been advertising a mixture at 5s. a pint if bought 
‘loose’ from garages. Only last year the same firm, 
like its main competitor, Bluecol, was charging 
8s. a pint for antifreeze sold in the container. 
As I mentioned in this column last December, 
the rather sudden fall in price seems to have 
derived from the appearance on the scene of 
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Boots, who, having sold ethylene glycol (the main 
constituent of antifreeze) as a bulk chemical for 
years, decided to put it up in containers as ‘Boots 
Antifreeze,’ adding the necessary corrosion in- 
hibitors to the glycol. Boots did not put up the 
price, however, from 6s. 3d. a pint, and in their 
first regional pilot sales campaign are reported 
to have cut well into the established market of 
the other two firms, which is why Holts reduced 
the price of their pint cans to 6s. 8d. and Bluecol 
theirs to 7s. At the time of writing Boots have 
hit back at the 5s. a pint offer of Holts by adver- 
tising a three-pint can, enough for the average 
car radiator, at 15s. Castrol has just entered this 
field by issuing warnings about corrosion and 
the folly of treating your own car with anti- 
freeze, but expert opinion holds that the mixtures 
do not differ substantially in quality, coming as 
they do from Shell and ICI, and varying only in 
colour and price after passing through the hands 
of the dealers. 

Bought by the gallon instead of by the pint, 
nearly 30 per cent. of the price can be saved. 
‘Boots Antifreeze’ falls from 6s. 3d. to 4s. 74d. 
a pint when bought by the gallon, Holts costs 
4s. 8d. instead of 6s. 8d., and whereas Bluecol 
by the pint costs 7s., by the gallon it is only 6s. 6d. 
So it is worth buying a large can and sharing 
it with your neighbour. ; 

Recently, a friend who was uncertain about 
how to put antifreeze into his. radiator, rather 
diffidently took a tin of ‘Boots Antifreeze’ to his 
local service station, a Bluecol garage, to have 
the job done professionally. No objection was 
raised by the Bluecol mechanic, who cheerfully 
filled the radiator with the ‘Boots Antifreeze.’ 


AVERYS 


Established before 1793 
oe good wine with good friends is 
among the greatest of life’s pleasures; and 
the finer the wine the keener and subtler 
the pleasure. 
‘Few can afford and none would wish, if he 
were wise, to drink great wines every day, 
but Christmas is the time above all for just 
this kind of indulgence, so here are six of 
the best from the hundreds of fine wines 
in our cellars— 
CLARET 
Chateau Lafite-Rothschild 
Pauillac 1950 (Chdteau-bottled) 
BURGUNDY 
Clos de Vougeot 1945 (French-bottled) 
WHITE BURGUNDY 
Batard-Montrachet, Cuvée Exceptionelle 1950 
(French-bottled) 
WHITE BORDEAUX 
Chateau La Tour Blanche, Sauternes 1949 
(Chateau-bottled) 
HOCK 
Niersteiner Pettenthal Riesli aye 1953 
(Estate-bottled Anton Balbac Erben) 
MOSELLE 
Urziger Wiirzgarten Auslese 1953 
(Estate-bottled Pfeiffer-Herges) 
The case of six carriage paid inland for £7.10.0, 
or any three for £3.18.6 
You may prefer Averys Fine Original BRISTOL 
SHERRIES—BRISTOL MILK, BRISTOL BROWN. 
BRISTOL SUPREME—a boitle of each for 70/- or 
a half of each for 36/6, 

We have an unrivalled list of wines at all prices and 
a ‘special folder—‘Christmas Presents to suit all 
pockets’. Please write to: 

7 PARK STREET, BRISTOL 
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An undergraduate writes from Cambridge to 
say that packet soups are his staple diet for lunch 
—which seems to me a shocking reflection on the 
Trinity kitchens—and enclosing a sachet labelled 


‘Lobster Bisk’,.from which he, has extracted the; 


nutriment (consisting, according to the packet, 
partly of Tomato power, dehydrate fishes and 
erustaceas, greens and mushrooms extract, con- 
centrated of lobsters and fat matters), for the sake 
of the directions. These advise him to ‘add the 
small bag content in a pint, of cold water briskly 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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stiring’ and to ‘raise to ebullition.’ I don’t think 
much of packet soups as a regular diet, but it’s 
nice to have something to read over lunch. 


* * * 


A postscript to my articles, a few weeks ago, 
on how long different types of food keep in a 
refrigerator: a correspondent writes: 

Did you know that slugs keep perfectly for 
a fortnight in a Cellophane bag full of parsley? 
They are as good as new when released, 


The Magic Net 


By MILES HOWARD 


HAT goes on inside the brain? Almost all 
Win is known about the function of that 
marvellously intricate network of many millions 
of cells and fibres is derived from inference and 
not from direct observation. Electrical record- 
ing of brain activity by electrodes placed on the 
outside of the skull—the EEG or the ‘brain 
waves’—has not yielded much evidence about the 
workings of the normal nervous system; the alpha 
rhythm, a regular pulsation recorded with the 
patient at rest, is really a rhythm of inactivity— 
as soon as the mind becomes active, it disappears. 
Dissections of brain tissue, preserved in formalin, 
provide the anatomist with data on which to 
draw up his ‘maps’ of the principal cell areas 
and fibre tract connections, but that is a very 
long way from finding out what happens in the 





CIRCENSES 


Pity the Romans didn’t have television. They 
liked their entertainment lavish and they liked it 
lurid. Yet it took more than gladiators to make a 
Roman holiday. With an exquisite taste for the 
finer things of life, the plebs demanded bread as 
well as circuses. Rome has spoken. Vox populi is 
the vox of breadagogues everywhere. 

Patricians in the know about nutrition applaud 
the role that bread plays in the average diet. They 
say that bread and flour provide more energy, more 
protein, more iron and more of the two impor- 
tant vitamins B, and nicotinic acid, than any other 
single food.* With a performance like this, bread 
certainly deserves star billing on the family menu. 

In pane veritas. The only plebeian thing about 
bread is its price. Although bread.is the cheapest 
basic food you can get, it is also the best, in terms 
of food value per penny. So see your family eats 
plenty of good fresh bread every day. 

*Nati 7 . — D 
oligo’ by oot Dee rd Committee Report, 1956 (Page 133) 
nt 1956, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 24-7% of 


the energy; 26-3% of the protein; 26 9% of the Vitamin B,; 
24°2% of the nicotinic acid; 23% of the tron. 


Note:—All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 

Vitamin B,—not less than 0-24 milligrams. Nicotinic 

Acid—not less than 1-60 milligrams. Iron—not less than 
‘ 1-65 milligrams. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 
2I ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 








brain during life. It is fashionable just now to 
point out resemblances between the human ner- 
vous system and an electronic computer, and, of 
course, these two have many features in common 
which it may be profitable for the observer to 
study; more important, though more difficult to 
comprehend, are the differences. 

Only rarely is the medical observer so fortu- 
nate as to have direct access to the brain itself 
while the patient is conscious. The neurosurgeon, 
during an operation, may find himself in this 
position, and Wilder Penfield, of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, has written a fascinating account 
of his work in a recent book. Among the cases 
he describes is that of a young woman of 
twenty-six who had been afflicted by recurrent 
seizures. The first sign of each attack was a 
sudden feeling—‘as though I had lived through 
all this before.’ Sometimes she felt acute fear, and 
at times an experience she called a ‘flash-back.’ 
The familiarity-feeling seemed to apply t& the 
whole of any experience she might be having 
at that moment. On the other hand, the flash- 
backs were scenes from her earlier life: they 
would come suddenly, while she was fully aware 
of her actual surroundings. 

One example she gave was: without any warn- 
ing she had the experience of sitting in the rail- 
road station of a small town—‘It is winter and 
the wind is blowing outside, and I am waiting for 
a train.’ This was certainly a short sequence from 
her earlier life, but it was one she had ‘for- 
gotten.” These seizures were in fact minor 
attacks of epilepsy, of three types: (1) a sense 
of false familiarity (déja vu), (2) a feeling of fear, 
and (3) reproductions of previous experience. 
The first was an illusion, the second an emotion 
and the third an hallucination; .all can be- con- 
sidered as mental or ‘psychical’ phenomena. 

At operation, part of the skull was lifted, under 
local anesthesia; an area of wasting was noticed 
in the temporal area of the brain on one side. 
An- EEG recording, taken directly from brain 
tissue, showed abnormal waves from that area. 
Stimulation by an electrode carrying a small 
current was then applied to various points in this 
region. As a rule, the patient was warned by 
the operator each time the electrode was applied; 
now and again, the warning was given with no 
stimulus or else the stimulus given without warn- 
ing—this procedure served to eliminate false or 
imaginary responses. When the electrode touched 
one point in the temporal zone, the patient said, 
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‘I heard something familiar. I don’t know what 
it was.’ To the same stimulus again, she said, 
‘Yes, sir. I think I heard a mother calling her 
little boy somewhere. It seemed to be something 
that happened years ago.’ When asked to explain, 
she said, ‘It was somebody in the neighbourhood 
where I live—somewhere close enough to hear, 
When the stimulus was given a third time—‘Yes, 
I hear the same familiar sounds, it seems to be 
a woman calling, the same lady. That was not 
in the neighbourhood. It seemed to be at the 
lumber yard.’ Then she added reflectively, ‘I've 
never been around the lumber yard much.’ 

Here, then, was an incident of childhood which 
she could never have recalled without the aid 
of the stimulating electrode, and in fact she 
could not ‘remember’ it, but she knew at once 
that she must have experienced it at some time 
in the past. A little later, stimulation at an adjacent 
point prompted her to say, ‘I hear voices. It is 
late at night, around the carnival somewhere— 
some sort of travelling circus. I saw lots of big 
wagons they use to haul animals in.’ These re. 
enacted scenes had elements of sight and of sound 
in them. As well as these flash-backs, the patient 
had described feelings of fear and of familiarity 
ushering in the seizures; the second of these, 
though not the first, could be produced by 
stimulation of brain tissue. 

These illusional alterations in. the patient's 
awareness, as Dr. Penfield says, are like signals 
that flash up in consciousness, saying: this ex- 
perience is familiar, it is fearful, things are 
approaching, or they are going away. The signals 
are simple ‘feelings’ that may be the same, though 
the experiences are always different. In normal 
living we depend on these ‘interpretative’ feelings: 
the comparison of present experience with 
similar past experience is automatic and uncon- 
scious, but it is esséntial to rational and purposive 
behaviour. 

This mechanism of ‘signalling’ can be set off 
by electrical stimulation in the temporal area of 
the brain, and only there. In Penfield’s words, the 
key that unlocks the experience of bygone days 
is to be found in the temporal zone: ‘One con- 
clusion seems to me to be safe. There is within 
the brain a ganglionic record of past experience 
which preserves the individual’s previous percep- 
tions in astonishing detail. A stream of electrical 
impulses delivered in regular rhythm to the sur- 
face of the brain can activate that record without 
interfering with general brain function in any 
other way.’ It seems to be obvious that, under 
ordinary conditions, a man can call voluntarily 
on this complete record of experience only for 
a very short time—his later memory is more 
like a generalisation, formed from many experi- 
ences, and it may depend on other nerve con- 
nections. But—and this is the puzzling and rather 
disturbing thought—the surgeon’s electrode, or 
a local electrical discharge in that area, can still 
activate the record, years later, so that the patient 
is suddenly aware of re-living some scene of his 
past life. 

Very probably, as the author says, this record 
is somehow utilised in the interpretation of 
present experience. But the images contained in 
the record, for the most part, lie hidden, buried 
in the delicate and complex network of nerve 
tissue. There is some evidence that fhe record 
can be drawn upon when a patient is under 
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Your friends overseas who share 
your tastes can share, too, your 
privileged Guardian’s-Eye-View 
of the world —if you give them 
a gift subscription to the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly. 
Every week they will see what 
Britain is doing, thinking and 
saying, and see it without blur- 
ring or distortion. Every week 
they will see world affairs as 
clearly and knowiedgeably as you 
do through the Guardian itself. 
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For people 
you like— 


For people 
like you... 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY 


for 


Subscriptions to the Circulation 


Oo Manager, Manchester Guardian Weekly, 

Manchester 2. Yearly rates: Surface Mail 

* 28s. Special Air Edition: Europe, Middle East, 

oO North Africa 51s. U.S.A. by bulk Air Service 51s. Canada, 

United States, South America, South Africa, India, Pakistan 

* 59s. 8d. Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan 68s. 4d. A 

oO greetings card will be sent with the first copy if requested. 
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Via East or West Coast to 
Johannesburg and then on to 
Perth for very little more than 
direct fare. First and tourist 
class on all services. 









Full stop-over facilities at 
all places shown. 
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For details consult your Travel 
Agent, B.O.A.C. or South 
African Airways, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, 
London W.C.2. Telephone: 
WHitehall 4488. 

For reservations telephone 


VICtoria 2323. 
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hypnosis, and memories of early childhood have 
‘come on to the screen’ in this way. The effects 
of direct stimulation of the brain serve to remind 
us once again of the limits of conscious remem- 
bering: much of the lived-through experience 
we suppose to have vanished is, in fact, recorded, 
but out of reach. Of course, this ‘submerging’ 


? 


y house will be twenty years old next year. 

Though clearly a modern (as opposed to 
a contemporary) structure, it has long lost that 
raw, naked, parvenu look which new houses have. 
Under the kindly ministrations of the English 
climate the brick walls have mellowed; the tiles, 
though less malleable, are slowly discolouring 
and growing a sparse crop of lichen and moss. 
Nothing about its exterior, now, reminds you of 
bloater paste. 

‘It must,’ people sometimes suggest, ‘have been 
great fun building it.’ I cannot recall that it was. 
I had up till then led a mainly nomadic life, 
devoting small thought to domestic architecture. 
My wife, equally inexperienced in this field, re- 
garded the whole project with grave misgivings. 
In her view this house was a Bad Thing; to say 
that she threw herself with enthusiasm into its 


planning would not be true. 
+ ca * 


By 


The site virtually selected itself.‘I always feel,’ 
a distinguished soldier said to me the other day 


as we walked up the long approach which leads 
to it, ‘that I ought to be carrying a white flag.’ 
And I suppose the problems of siting a small 
country house are analogous to the problems of 
siting a machine-gun. You want a commanding 
position. For me Dame Nature provided on a 
plate what my friend would have called the DS 
solution. 

To this agreeable spot we first conducted the 
architect on a very wet day. Rain fell implacably. 
Under his thundering umbrella the architect 
squelched meditatively to and fro. upon the 
virgin turf. At length he revealed that the width 
of the pipe which would bring the main water 
supply preoccupied him. “You'll be very isolated 
here,’ he said, ‘so I think you must over-bid on 
water.’ 

We asked why. 

‘If the house catches fire,’ he explained, ‘you’re 
bound to be on your own for a bit before the 
Fire Brigade arrives,’ 

There was then no house, not even a peg in 
the ground. In the deluged landscape the idea of 
anything, ever, catching fire seemed remote. My 
wife, already strongly averse in principle to the 
construction of her future home, was in no way 
reassured by this opening gambit. 

& * * 

Eventually great pits were dug in the ground. 
A hut was erected in which the admirable artisans 
brewed tea and took shelter from the weather. 
I do not know what fraction of today’s wages 
they drew, or what fraction of today’s tea they 
consumed; none had his own' car; of even his own 
motor-bicycle. But they worked cheerfully, and 
the confidence which, clueless and sanguine, I 
reposed in their craftsmanship has not-yet proved 
misplaced. 


Domicile 
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process is necessary if consecutive thought is to 
go on, as without it the mind would soon become 
intolerably crowded. But it is, to me, tantalising 
that the key to the storehouse of memory should 
be available to the neurosurgeon, and not to me, 
when I want it. Plainly Nature has arranged 
things in that way. Maybe she knows best. 


? 


‘Getting on nicely with the music-room, I see,” 
the wags used to say as after shooting we walked 
back in the November dusk past the great mounds 
of damp spoil, the ruts, the buckets, the tar- 
paulins; the general air of nihilistic devastation. 


* * * 


Devastation impended. On paper 1938 was not 
a good year in which to start. building a house 
in the southern half of England. In practice one 
could not have chosen a better moment, for one 
caught the tail-end of pre-war materials, pre-war 
prices and pre-war workmanship, and the house 
(which was finished soon after the outbreak of 
war) provided a firm base for our small son and 
seven of his cousins throughout the next five 
years. The war, too, prevented us from laying 
out. anything but the most perfunctory type of 
garden. Since I am indifferent to horticulture and 
since the environs of the house have a natural 
beauty of their own, I regard this as a blessing 
on both esthetic and economic grounds. 

Eight small children subject any building in 
which they are quartered for five years to a fairly 
severe test, and from this the new house emerged 
with credit. When peace was restored it showed 
signs of wear and tear but was. still a going con- 
cern, Seven of its. little inmates.dispersed to 
their own homes, but within less than a year two 
more, both female, made their appearance. These 
creatures illustrate what seems to me the impos- 
sibility of a house ever being the right size at 
any given moment. 

To begin with they both dossed down in one 
room with Nanny. Then one gat a bedroom of 
her own. Then the other one had to be given 
her own room too, and Nanny was moved up- 
stairs. Television arrived and was. put in the day 
nursery. This meant that the one who is not par- 
ticularly keen on television needed- another room 
to do her prep and receive her friends in. Hardly 
had she established this bridgehead when she 
went off to boarding-school, where her sister will 
follow her next year. : 

Thus in twelve years these two little bipeds 
have increased their requirements from two 
rooms to five, and this figure will be reduced 
shortly to nil for two-thirds of the year and 
eventually, I suppose, to nil for ever. If naval 
architects had to cater for contingencies of this 
kind, I doubt if any ships would get built. 


* * * 


Our architect was a practical as well as a 
charming man. He was practical about such 
things as insisting on direct access from the house 
to the garage and on a lavatory which the gar- 
dener could use without coming indoors. But 
neither he nor his clients could foresee the size 
or even the nature of the unit for which he was 
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designing accommodation. When he drew his 
plans my wife and I had one son, one cook, two 
housemaids, one car and no dog. Today the 
denizens (when at full strength) of the house he 
built comprise besides ourselves one son, two 
daughters, one Nanny, one cook (with daughter), 
no housemaids, three cars, four dogs, a .eat and 
a kestrel: It will be seen that there has: been a 
shift of emphasis; the vehicles and the animals 
now outnumber the human beings. The architect 
can hardly be blamed for his failure to allow for 
this development. 


a * + 


I suppose there is in hard fact very little that 
architects can do about dogs, short of using sheet- 
iron for the bottom half ‘of all doors, so that 
when the dogs scratch to be let in, or alternatively 
out, no damage results. But it is definitely an 
error to put a bell-push under the carpet in the 
dining-room floor. In theory this will enable the 
chatelaine with a mere touch of her dainty toe 
(and without jeopardising the illusion that she is 
listening with rapt attention to her principal 
guest’s explanation of why he missed a woodcock 
or what he thinks of Field-Marshal the Viscount 
Montgomery) to let the kitchen know that now 
is the time to bring on the hash. But in practice 
what happens is that the chételaine’s dog, subsid- 
ing conentedly at his mistress’s féet, causes a 
premature, exigent and sustained summons to 
shrill through the house. All members of the 
family present spring simultaneously to their feet, 
flinging open doors and shouting ‘False alarm! 
Sorry, Mrs. Patterson. It’s only the dog.’ 

‘But do go on,’ the chiatelaine has to say to 
her bewildered guest. “I’m absolutely riveted.’ 


* * * 


The problem of accommodation for yehicles 
can in my Opinion be solved only as it is on 
farms, by the construction of a capacious imple- 
ment shed. In our 1938-designed garage there is 
reasonably ample room for two 1938-built cars. 
But cars tend to grow, at any rate in length; and 
when account is taken of all the prams, tricycles, 
bicycles and pony-carts which children acquire 
before becoming owner-drivers themselves, of the 
mowing-machine and the potato-bin and the 
empty wine-cases awaiting collection, the hedge- 
clippers, the hose, the ladder, the spare jerrican, 
the odd pots of paint, the huge slum-cage full 
of white mice—when consideration is given to 
ali unaccommodatable impedimenta with which 
the most orderly household surrounds itself, the 
folly of building a home without some form of 
covered junkyard attached to it will be readily 
apparent. 

Insist, therefore,-on an implement shed. You 
cannot hope to foresee the Protean roles which 
your house will be called upon to play, or what 
demands upon its layout will be made by the 
fluctuating numbers of its inmates or by theif 
changing tastes and hobbies. The lack of any- 
where to keep her hunter or to practise her cello 
may drive a daughter prematurely from the nest; 
you may curse yourself for your failure to 
discern in a small boy that streak of genius which 
would one day imperiously demand an enormous 
studio in which to sculpt. In an uncertain future 
the only safe, never-to-be-regretted bet,is an out 
building for junk; it can scarcely be too large. 
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RECOGNISING EAST GERMANY 


Sir.—It is highly regrettable that the Spectator has 
used the Berlin crisis to plead for recognition of 
East Germany. Certainly Berliners .would be dis- 
appointed. Typical of all such appeals, the only 
reason adduced in its favour is the rather question- 
begging cliché that it would merely be ‘recognition 
of a fact.’ However, as anyone familiar with the 
situation there knows, East Germany is the most 
complete Russian dependency of any of the satellites 
and it would be the pinnacle of illusion to recognise 
that regime as a sovereign State. Typical also is 
the failure to answer even the most obvious counter- 
arguments. It would give international legal recog- 
nition to the division of Germany and as such make 
more difficult than ever an ultimate solution to the 
whole German problem upon which a durable peace 
must depend, to mention nothing of the natural 
distress it would bring to the German people by 
dividing their country more deeply than ever, Recog- 
nition would certainly demoralise the 17,000,000 
East Germans, most of whom have nothing but 
disgust for their rulers and who would deeply regret 
any acquisition by their tyrannical regime of inter- 
national prestige. The Federal Republic claims— 
and is recognised by every non-Communist State in 
the world—to be the legal successor of the German 
Reich and the only true representative of the whole 
German people. How could the Government 
sabotage, even if there were good and sufficient 
reasons, this fundamental diplomatic principle of 
one of its most important allies? 

Facing facts in this case would be to realise that 
diplomatic recognition is a political weapon and 
should be used as such. It is a pity that only the 
Communists (and Mr. Dulles) seem completely to 
have grasped this simple fact of international 
politics.—Y ours faithfully, 

F. N. SPOTTS 
Oriel College, Oxford 


ANGER IN A SMALL TOWN 


Sir,—Mr. William L. Fryer is right in condemning 
the proposal to site a new town for Londoners at 
Hook, All the new towns so far have been badly 
sited, as can be seen from many of the main railways 
out of London. On the Cambridge line the real 
country used to begin soon after Broxbourne; now, 
because of Harlow New Town, it has been pushed 
out beyond Bishop’s Stortford. Similarly, because of 
Stevenage, the area of London influence has been 
extended from Welwyn north to beyond Hitchin, and 
so on. On the Southampton main line, one does 
Not reach real country till Fleet is passed, and that 
is just where they want to site the latest new town. 
But otherwise, Mr. Fryer, like Mr. Hodge and 
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his other supporters, is woolly. Is it generally realised 
that, till the Industrial Revolution, nearly all small 
towns, Alresford included, had their local industries, 
and that such industry as existed was fairly evenly 
distributed over the country? Centralisation, and 
over-centralisation of industries on coalfields, has 
sapped the vitality of most country towns. Now, de- 
centralisation can help to bring back to such places 
some of that lost vitality. There are plenty of 
Alresfords, some quite near London; others in 
depressed districts like East Anglia and the Welsh 
border. I am not suggesting that these Alresfords 
should be ‘buried under an avalanche of concrete 
and asphalt,’ but that they should be expanded 
sufficiently to give them new leases of life, though 
not so much that they are overwhelmed. Twenty re- 
vitalised country towns would be better than one 
unwanted new one.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID W. LLOYD 
4 Geneva Road, Kingston-on-Thames 


* 


Sir—Mr. Wyndham Thomas, whose monocular 
vision explains his preoccupation with telescopes, 
merits my thanks for demonstrating that jn saying 
some pianners had lost touch with the people for 
whom they plan I used no empty phrase. But he 
does not merit my thanks for putting into my mouth 
opinions which I do not hold and never expressed. 

I do not ‘want people to be able to build what- 
ever they like wherever they like.’ On the contrary, 
I recognise that control is needed, and that it should 
extend to planners. I am not closely acquainted with 
either Alresford or Hook, but there seems to be a 
prima facie case against the planners being allowed 
to build whatever they like at either place. In assess- 
ing the case, let us be honest in the use of words 
and have no more ‘unfortunate shorthand.’ (Current 
examples: when Portsmouth gets too big, Mr. 
Wyndham Thomas calls it ‘sprawl’; when it is pro- 
posed. to make Alresford bigger than its inhabitants 
want it, he calls it ‘expansion.’) 

Of course planning is needed; intelligent planning 
which recognises that the end-product is a contented 
community, not merely houses and roads. We shall 
not get this while the concept of planning is repre- 
sented by those who resent the right of others to a 
point of view. My article, designed to expose this 
attitude, has produced a valuable, if hostile, witness 
in Mr. Wyndham Thomas, who even complains that 
Mr. Nairn and I are at odds with each other. Well, 
why not? It is a free country, isn’t it? Because two 
men write letters on the same page of the Spectator 
is no ground for assuming that they should meet 
and cook up the argument beforehand. Unless, 
perhaps, one is a planner.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT HODGE 
Brook Street, W1 


THE WOLFENDEN DEBATE 


Sir,—While an accurate census of the number of 
homosexuals would be of great interest, I cannot see 
that its absence detracts from any of the arguments 
for legal reform so forcefully advanced by the 
Wolfenden Committee. It is quite true, as Mr. 
Royston Pike has observed, that the mere fact of 
large numbers of people breaking a law is no argu- 
ment for its repeal—if it is a good law: but the 
injustice of our present homosexuality laws, and the 
psychological damage which they inflict, remains as 
deplorable whether the number involved is one 
thousand or one million. 

As for confusing the issues by lumping together 
quite different aspects, is not the law itself most 
guilty of this, with its entire lack of discrimination 
between consenting acts and assaults, adults and 
minors, private and public behaviour? Its anomalous 
disregard of these distinctions—which apply to all 
other illicit sexual relationships, including even 
female homosexuality—is chiefly responsible for 
rendering homosexuality such an intractable social 
problem (e.g. by encouraging blackmail and dis- 
couraging voluntary treatment). The plight of those 
afflicted by homosexuality demands constructive 
action; not negative hostility. To any such action, 
legal reform is the essential prerequisite——Yours 
faithfully, A. E. G. WRIGHT 
Flat 2, 28 Somers Road, Reigate, Surrey 
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Sir,—Mr. Dyson’s thesis cannot remain unchal- 
lenged. I agree that to refer to homosexuals as social 
misfits is to put the emphasis in the wrong place; 
homosexuality is a mental disease or aberration and 
if it is as prevalent as Mr. Wildeblood says, it is 
surely a social problem as well as a medical one. 

To persecute the homosexual as such is inhumane 
as well as useless, as it is to persecute the alcoholic 
or the insane. This is not quite the same as tolerance 
and certainly not the same as indulgence. To tackle 
this disease, as any other, we must recognise it as 
such and not pretend it is an amusing foible of 
clever people. 

A further misstatement of Mr. Dyson needs com- 
ment: it is not the truth that homosexuals are not 
dangerous to heterosexuals. The causes of homo- 
sexuality are mostly unknown and it is not poss‘ble 
to say whether the disorder is ‘contagious’ or not. 
Until we know more about this it might be wise 
to avoid his assumption and to limit homosexual 
indulgence.—Y ours faithfully, 

F. R. BETTLEY 
Cross House, Fawkham, Kent 


HAUPTMANN’S ‘GARDEN OF LONELINESS’ 


Sir,—Yesterday I had a telephone call from the 
London correspondent of the Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung, who asked me if I had seen the para- 
graph about my English version of Hauptmann’s 
Garden of Loneliness in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook.’ 
I had not, but I have now. It is stated there that the 
words ‘German, Prussian, Bismarck, Emperor 
William’ do not occur in the original. That is correct. 
However, to German audiences of the period it was 
obvious that the play they were watching had its 
action set in Friedrichshagen near Berlin, that Berlin 
was the capital of Prussia before it became the capital 
of the German Reich, and that the German Reich 
had been built by Bismarck and was at that time 
ruled by Emperor William II. So the question- was 
how to make an English audience realise in 1958 
what German audiences took for granted in 1891. 
My answer to that question was—by telling them.’ 
Naturally, the only legitimate way of telling things 
on the stage is by weaving them tightly into the action 
of the play, And that is what I did. 

Pharos also refers to ‘anti-Prussian jokes’ in a way 
that makes it sound as though nothing had been 
farther from Gerhart Hauptmann’s mind than an 
anti-Prussian joke. However, on page 9 of the 33rd 
edition of Einsame Menschen (S. Fischer Verlag) the 
following passage occurs: 

Braun: Das 
Reserve. 
Johannes: Was ich mir dafuer kofe. 
Translated literally that would read: 
Braun: And that calls itself an officer of the 
reserve. 
John: What could I buy for that? 
Now the point is that John does not use the word 
‘kaufe, which would be correct German; he says 
‘kofe.’ Anyone familiar with German usage will agree 
with me that the word ‘kofe’ has a strong derogatory 
flavour in this context and must have been -used by 
the author in preference to the correct ‘kaufe’ in 
order to indicate John’s contemptuous rejection of 
the idea of militarism altogether. A German audience 
would grasp that at once. An English audience can’t 
be expected to catch the meaning of this short ex- 
change which is immensely characteristic of John’s 
attitude, In my version the passage reads as follows: 


Braun: And that bundle of nerves calls him- 
self an officer of the reserve. How is Emperor 
William to conquer the world with people like 

ou? 
2 John: That’s His Majesty’s headache, I’m glad 
to say. 
I believe that in rendering this piece of duologue as 
I did I have been true to the spirit of the original. 
Another point Pharos raises is that ‘The New 
Woman is made to have an affair with the failed 
artist.’ I agree. But I believe I had a valid reason 
for emphasising that part of the relationship between 
Anna Mahr and Leo Braun, although Hauptmann 
does not mention it at all. It is that the whole plot 
hinges on the sudden appearance of Anna Mahr. 
She had travelled from Zurich via Berlin to Fried- 
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richshagen to seen Braun. Why? In the origina] all 
that is said about her motive is this: 
Braun: Do take off your things. 
Anna: No, no, the idea! TF only wanted to see 
how you were. 
A few lines farther down, when Braun again asks 
Anna to stay, we read the following: 
Anna: No, no, that’s impossible. I have to 
go on a few errands in town. 
Braun: All the shops are closed. 
Anna: That doesn’t matter. I've only to look 
up some acquaintances of mine. 

As it turns out in the course of the play that 
Anna has no errands to go on and no acquaintances 
to look up—why did she come to Friedrichshagen in 
the first place? There’s no answer to that query 
in the play and therefore I have always considered 
this motiveless arrival of Anna Mahr as an extremely 
weak joint where the construction should be of the 
strongest. I was faced with two alternatives: should 
] for the sake of being faithful to the text take 
over from the original a fatal shortcoming which 
no English audience would let pass—or should } 
search for a motive which Hauptmann, for reasons 
of his own, failed to provide? (I refuse to believe that 
he was unaware of the fact that a motive was 
missing.) | decided on the latter course. 

There remains one last point, Pharos writes, ‘But 
should a theatre advertise one play and present what 
is substantially another?’ I can only say that I am 
not conscious of having written ‘another’ play. All 
IT wanted to do was to serve Hauptmann, whom I 
consider one of the world’s greatest dramatists: who 
has been my idol since the days of my early youth, 
and whose works, I feel, should have a place in the 
theatre of this country. The idea that I should put 
my name beside or above Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
never occurred to me. Underneath it, yes; and in 
small print. In so far as Garden of Loneliness is 
concerned I am only Hauptmann’s humble servant, 
and I have no words to express fully my gratitude 
to the London drama critics for accepting my offer- 
ing in the spirit in which it was given.—Yours 
faithfully, 

RICHARD DUSCHINSKY 
54a Manchester Street, W1 


COMMUNIST INDOCTRINATION 

Sir,—iIn ‘A Doctor’s Journal’ (November 21), Miles 
Howard, in discussing the study of the American 
prisoners repatriated from Korea, refers to the ‘low 
resistance to indoctrination.’ This might possibly give 
a false impression. It is true that about one.in three 
of the American prisoners were guilty of some sort 
of collaboration, if such offences as broadcasting 
Christmas greetings to relatives are includéd, (Such 
messages had to contain a favourable reference to 
Communist treatment.) But the indoctrination pro- 
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gramme itself, which was designed te convert 
prisoners to Communism, was a failure. 

Major Segal, in a paper published in 1954, says: 
‘Measured in terms of conversion to Communism 
the enemy’s program was quite ineffective since 
relatively few of our prisoners were actually con- 
verted to Communism.’ The British figures show that 
less than 5 per cent. of prisoners came home con- 
vinced Communists in spite of all the pressure that 
had been brought to bear on them. 

Indoctrination and collaboration are not the same 
thing: and while many prisoners will collaborate 
to some extent in order to gain some alleviation of 
misery, very few actually become indoctrinated.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY STORR 
41 Harley Street, W1 


TRICK-CYCLISTS 
Sir,—Mr. Vaughan may well have been depressed 
by his experience with the Personnel Selection 
Officer; but whether it is more dismaying for an 
attested ‘classical type’ to be posted forthwith to 
REME, or, as in my own case, to go through the 
war suspecting that my papers recorded my IQ as 
somewhere in the late fifties, ‘were,’ in the words of 
an earlier doctor, ‘a query too sad to insist on.” 

My suspicions sprang from the part I played in 
a time-limit IQ test. Barely half-way through, the 
wax-moustached SM who had been selected to take 
charge started to stroll round the room. Catching 
sight of me hard at it, he bent down, inspected my 
paper, and said kindly, ‘Righto, son, you can do it. 
’Op off’; so I *opped off.—Y ours faithfully, 

DAVID DEAN 

2 Winchester House, Blackheath Village, SE3 


. 


Sir,—A study of the Honours Lists would certainly 
seem to bear out the disquieting conclusions of Brian 
Inglis’s article “Trick-Cyclists.’ The low esteem in 
which psychology is now held in official circles was 
underlined for me on reading Dr. Ernest Jones’s 
obituaries: he had never received any national 
honour of any kind.— Yours faithfully, 

AUDREY V. WHEELER 
Broxton Cottage, Chilbolton, Stockbridge, Hampshire 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 

Sir,—You may care to inform Sir Harold Nicolson 
that his part-remembered tale of the Duchesse de 
Richelieu is given with circumstantial detail by Sir 
Harry Luke in his Cities and Men, volume I, 
chapter 5. 

He relates that he was told by Princess Marie 
Louise that her father Prince Christian heard the 
remark (but reversed) ‘in the early years of the 
Second Empire.’—Y ours faithfully, 

E. K. ADAM 
Greenfield Cottage, Brampton, Cumberland 


* 


Sir,—I have always understood Sir Harold Nicol- 
son’s story (on p. 672 of the Spectator) about the 
elderly French lady whose husband knew Louis XIV 
to be associated with a Duchesse de Richelieu. The 
Duke, Louis Armand, born in 1696, was a page to 
Louis XIV and in 1780 married his third wife, Jeanne 
Catherine Josephe de Laraulx, who is alleged to have 
remarked, ‘Comme Louis XIV disait @ mon mari, 
in the presence of the Empress Eugénie about 1853. 
I have not ascertained if the Duchesse really lived 
so long, but it is not impossible, and in that case 
there is a remarkable link between Louis XIV, born 
in 1638, and the Empress, who died in 1920.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. WADDINGTON 
50 Queensborough Terrace, W2 


TO THE HAIRDRESSERS 

Sir,—As a registered hairdresser since 1933 may | 
congratulate Leslie Adrian on his most excellent 
article, which I read as a plea for the compulsory 
registration of hairdressers. He has stated the case 
so admirably and reveals such an intimate knowledge 
of the ‘codology’ which goes on in not a few hair- 
dressing salons that it is difficult to believe he is 
not a hairdresser. 


28, 1958 
The opposition to compulsory registration stom; 
either from ignorance of the provisions of the pro. 
posed Registration Bill or a fear that it will compe 
conformity to a standard of business ethics which 
will destroy the easy-money racket in the hair. 
dressing jungle. The Hairdressers’ Registration 
Council advocates compulsory registration: of hair. 
dressers primarily in the interests of the public. One 
does not have to query the qualifications of a doctor, 
a nurse, a chemist or a dentist. Quite recently the 
opticians succeeded in securing registration, and so in 
time the person who desires the services of the 
optician can be certain of being attended by a [ully 
qualified practitioner whenever or, more imporiant, 
wherever one needs them. Hairdressing, being s 
much a personal service, should be in precisely the 
same category.—Y ours faithfully, 
A. J. WHYTE 
20 Smithfield Road, Aberdeen 


VALUE FOR MONEY 

Sir,—I was very pleased to read Garry Hogg’s letter, 
which should act like the warning bell of a buoy to 
E. S. Turner when he is drowning on some dark night 
miles from anywhere because he cannot find h's own 
way home. Mr. Turner’s determination not to use 
the services of the Automobile Association puts me 
in mind of a man fallen overboard who refuses 
the aid of a lifeboat. 

However, while I agree with Garry Hogg and 
Leslie Adrian that the motoring organisations give 
good service, I wonder whether AA and RAC mem- 
bers are, in fact, getting the full value for their 
money. The point that struck me most about the 
article was the considerable amount of duplication of 
services: telephone boxes, home and foreign tour- 
ing, legal advice and patrols, to name but a few. 
It seems to me that the motorist would get more 
for his subscription if the AA and RAC amal- 
gamated to give him the benefit of their combined 
knowledge, experience and resources. 

This would cut out the wastage due to the com- 
petitive spirit that exists between the organisations 
and the uneconomic overlapping it causes. | seem 
to remember a short while ago that when an AA 
Land-Rover was sent to open the road to Moscow, 
an RAC official was soon dispatched after it in 
hot pursuit. Now I read that the RAC is intro- 
ducing radio to aid its breakdown service when 
the AA has had a country-wide coverage firmly 
established for many years. 

These are only two examples which I have noticed; 
goodness knows, there must be many more. So, while 
I agree that we must have a motoring organisation, 
let us have only one to get the greatest value for 
eur money. If the AA really had some fire in its 
belly it would use the take-over technique and 
absorb its smaller and, as Leslie Adrian himself 
implies, less representative competitor—Yours faith- 
fully, 

DAVID WILLIAMS 


Seven Pines, Virginia Avenue, Virginia Water, Surrey 
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PERPLEXING as Irish affairs have been hitherto. we 
think we perceive a still more dangerous and alarming 
state of things at no great distance. There are several 
methods by which the government of a country may 
be maintained. The respect and affection of the great 
mass of the community is its surest and most per 
manent support: it may likewise manage to endure, 
by playing off rival factions against each other, when 
it only receives the hearty allegiance of a minority: 
it may throw itself into the arms first of one, then o/ 
another party, siding of course invariably with the 
strongest for the time being: lastly, when disliked 
or despised by the main body of the nation and its 
leaders, it may command obedience by means of 4 
powerful standing army, furnished from abroad. It !s 
hardly going too far to say, that at the present 
moment, this is the lamentable position of the Irish 


* Government. Take away the army of Englishmen and 


Scotchmen now quartered upon the Irish, and there 
would be nothing in the shape of British dominion 10 
the country. 
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THE BANKS AWAKEN 


INTERNATIONAL ZONE A City Editor 


ORE people will be borrowing more money 
M: a result of the quiet revolution which 
took place in banking this summer. The revolution 
was triggered off by the Government’s decision 
early last July to end the credit squeeze. Overnight 
the banks were changed back from being out- 
riders of the government machine into profit- 
making institutions again. For twenty years the 
banks have not been free to go about their own 
business in their own way. First there were the 
stringencies of war, then for .the last decade or 
more they have been compelled to pick the 
Government's chestnuts out of the Chancellors’ 
inflationary fires. It has been one of the remark- 
able features of the last ten years that the banks 
(like the trade unions) have been prepared to 
sacrifice their raison d’étre to make up for short- 
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comings of government policy. And it is a little 
ironical, perhaps, that virtually the last sector of 
the economy to be touched by the magic wand of 
Tory freedom should be the banking system. 
But now that those days are over, what dif- 
ference will this new-found freedom make to the 
general public? The answer is wholly cheerful, 
because the main result must be that the banks will 
take even greater pains to serve their public and, 
one hopes, to enlarge that public. Proof of the 
first proposition came with extraordinary rapidity. 
Within a few weeks the banks staked out their 
wide claims in the hire-purchase industry. Shortly 
afterwards most, though not all, of the big banks 
introduced a system of personal loans available 
without security. One bank, the Midland, has 
pioneered an ‘austerity’ bank account, which 


WORLD CAPITAL OF INSURANCE 


W. L. Catchpole 
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The Banks Awaken 


entitles the customer to cash cheques or to pay 
them in, but offers no other banking service. 

All this has effectively silenced those critics 
who have suggested that the banks were dead from 
the neck up. The banks were not dead, but sleeping 
—put to sleep by an endless stream of letters and 
requests from the authorities imploring them to 
work less hard—that is, to lend less money—in 
order to limit the damage which the government- 
created inflation would otherwise do. 

But banks earn their living by lending money. 
And now that they are free to lend more, the 
interesting question is how far they can exploit 
this new situation. Does it mean, for instance, that 
a deep pool of fresh credit is waiting for the public 
to draw on? The answer seems to be that there is 
scope for very great expansion. Indeed, this has 
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already started, since between August and October 
the banks lent an extra £100 million to bring their 
total advances to a point more than 9 per cent. 
higher than a year previously. And this growth 
took place at a time when lending usually falls off. 

Whether this rate of increase can be maintained 
depends on a number of factors. Banks are limited 
in the amount they lend or invest by the amount 
of money which the public deposits with them. 
These deposits can be employed in various ways 
but the most profitable use to the bank is to make 
loans and overdrafts. These are spread throughout 
the whole field of industry, agriculture and per- 
sonal and professional borrowers. One has only 
to note that this latter class (which covers the 
whole of the general public’s personal borrowing, 
and credit extended to professional people for 
their businesses) accounts for only about 17 per 
cent. of bank credit to answer our first question. 
The. public ought to be much more easily catered 
for now. A 15 per cent. increase in the amount 
of lending here would be equal to only half the 
extra credit which has been made available in 
the last three months. Moreover, banks will be all 
the more eager to lend more to private persons, 
as the demand for credit from industry is still 
slack. 

Even when industry's ‘appetite for bank 
advances grows it should be easily met for some 
time without the banks feeling ‘fully lent.’ The 
reason for this is a simple one. The years of the 
credit squeeze have disturbed the pre-war rela- 
tion. between the banks’ advances and their invest- 
ments. At the present moment the banks hold 
‘about £2,000 million worth of investments, largely 
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government securities, and their advances amount 
to virtually the same figure. But before the war 
investments were sometimes only a third as large 
as advances. There will certainly be a move back 
to this position as each bank tries to increase its 
advances, and sells its gilt-edged securities to 
enable it to do so. And that implies a substantial 
growth in the amount of money available to lend. 

Ultimately, however, the banks will have out on 
loan and overdraft as much money as banking 
conventions will allow. When that point is reached, 
the only way to expand business farther will be 
to attract more deposits from the public. And this 
is the real significance of the personal loan and 
personal cheque schemes. Neither of these innova- 
tions really appeals to people who are already 
customers of the banks. If you are running a bank 
account you can already get an overdrafi for any 
of the purposes covered by the personal loan 
scheme, and you will have no need of a personal 
cheque account. The appeal is directed towards 
those millions of- wage-earners who regard the 
banks as institutions for other people, and pay 
away part of their wages in hire-purchase instal- 
ments instead. 

The banks must be pleased with the response 
that there has been. The idea has been firmly 
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planted in the public mind that the banks are out 
to win customers from all parts of society. But 
much more effort will be needed before the bank- 
ing habit really starts to spread. Further, to swell 
their deposits, the banks will have to make head- 
way against the savings banks, the building 
societies and to some extent the hire-purchase com- 
panies; all of whom are now competing for the 
public’s savings. Eventually it may be that the 
banks will win, because they can provide addi- 
tional facilities on a scale which none of these 
other institutions undertakes. Through a bank, for 
instance, you can not only run a current account 
with all the advantages that brings, and a deposit 
account, but you can also use the bank to pay 
standing orders, to look after your valuables or 
securities, to advise on investments, to get your 
travellers’ cheques and arrange for foreign cur- 
rency as well as to act as executor or trustee. These 
facilities are available to all who care to use them. 
As they become better known, and as the public 
begin to appreciate that bank managers are dis- 
pensing overdrafts more liberally, many new 
accounts should be opened. The standard of living 
is expected to double within the next twenty-five 
years; will the number’of customers:of British 
banks grow even faster? 


International Zone 


By A CITY EDITOR 


HE City of London is rightly regarded as one 
Ts the world’s leading international centres. 
Many people would say it was still the main centre. 
But it is not until you begin to stroll about the City 
itself that the truth of this begins to strike home. 
Before you have gone many. yards down Thread- 
needle Street or Lombard Street or, perhaps better 
still, Bishopsgate, the real international flavour of 
the place begins to be all too obvious. Here are 
bank branches from most parts of the world. Move 
along Bishopsgate and you will soon have passed 
banks with their head offices in Portugal, Belgium, 
India, France and Czechoslovakia. Go along 
Lombard Street and the list extends to Canada, 
Spain, the United States, South Africa and France. 
In short, there are few countries in the world that 
have not established a bank branch or banking 
representative in the Square Mile. The Commun- 
ist States are well represented and active, from 
the Moscow Narodny Bank to the Bank of 
China. 

It is not unusual for international centres of 
finance to have foreign banks in their midst. The 
main feature of the London scene is that there are 
so many of them. Whether you go to Zurich, 
Milan, Paris, Brussels or New York, nowhere will 
you find so many foreign bankers established. 
Experts at the Federal Reserve Board in Washing- 
ton were interested enough in the whole topic a 
year or so ago to add up which centres had 
attracted most foreign banks. The answer was 
quite clear. London had by far the most. New 
York came in second place and Paris was third. In 
all close on a hundred foreign bank branches are 
contained in the City of London. What do they do 
and what has brought.them here? 

It is natural for bankers and financiers to fol- 
low trade, and from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century onwards the centre of the world’s 


financial and trading activities was moving 
gradually but none the tess strongly, from Amster- 
dam to London. It was during this period that so 
many rich continental merchants found their way 
to the City. Some came of necessity—like so many 
other political refugees before and since. Others 
came because business brought them here, While 
a number of the City’s merchant banks can push 
their origins back two or three centuries, it is 
surprising how many of them date from the first 
half of the nineteenth century. But by the end of 
the century these immigrants were already part of 
the London scene. They were no longer strictly 
foreign bankers. Some maintained, as they still do, 
close connections with their countries of origin. 
But for all»practical purposes they had been 
absorbed into the City’s scheme of things. This, in 
a sense, was the first influx of foreign bankers 
and merchants—at least since London’s rise to 
pre-eminence about a century and a half ago. 
The second influx at the turn of the century took 
quite a different form. By this time foreign banks 
were.beginning to establish branches in the Square 
Mile. By 1900 there were still little more than a 
dozen. Yet within another eleven years the number 
had jumped to twenty-six. 

It is not hard to see why they came. The interest- 
ing question is why so many of them did not come 
earlier. By that time London was financing the 
major share of the world’s trade; it was finding 
growing amounts of long-term capital for the rest 
of the world; and the merchants and banks in 
London were shipping and financing goods and 
materials all round the globe, a large part of this 
trade not touching these shores at all. In short, 
sterling was financing the major share of the 
world’s trade. Commonwealth, European and 
American trade was largely financed by banks in 
London in sterling. Since sterling was used to such 
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| a growing extent in trade, and since it was useful 
for foreign traders to maintain their currency 
balances in London in the form of sterling, it was 
not long before several foreign banks began to 
| open offices in London to undértake some of the 
| business formerly done by British banks. There 
were no restrictions to keep them out and before 
long they were undertaking business in bills of 
exchange and entering the foreign exchange 
market. This brought added competition for the 
City’s banks and before the First World War the 
question of the influx of these foreign branch 
offices was often a sore point to the established 
banks. Yet as the years went by their numbers in- 
creased. By the nineteen-thirties their number had 
exceeded the eighty mark, without any catastro- 
phic effect on the business of the domestic banks. 
| There was plainly room for all. Now there are 
’ even more foreign banks than before the war. 
» Although the German branches have not been 
reopened, many others have taken their place. In 
fact, something like thirty foreign branch offices 
are entirely post-war establishments. 

Basically, they are still doing what their fore- 
runners came to do more than half a century ago. 
A high proportion of the world’s trade is still done 
in sterling and most countries still find it useful to 
maintain working balances in the form of sterling 
in London. The amount varies as confidence in the 
pound varies. But by and large a working mini- 
mum is kept here even in the worst currency 
crises. Within the past three or four years the Bank 
| of China alone is believed to have had sterling 
| balances in London of at least £100 million. They 
' are now regarded as well below this level, but they 
may still be reckoned in tens of millions of pounds. 
_ It is also common knowledge that Russia and 
+ many of the other satellite countries use sterling 
on an extensive scale in the settling of their foreign 
trade with the non-Communist world. Hence the 
importance of having their appropriate bank 
branches in the City. 

But what about the future? What role are these 
foreign banks likely to play in the world of con- 
vertible currencies which we are always promised 
is just around the corner? With the Free Trade 
Area scheme still in the melting-pot it is difficult 
to be sure what sort of conditions will -exist 
_ throughout Europe twelve months from now. But 
if the experience of the Common Market countries 
is anything to go by, the advantages of having 
bank branches or banking links with other mem- 
bers of the community are many. The onset of the 
Common. Market has already led to a growing 
number of banking associations among the six 
member countries. The same is likely to happen 
when and if the other eleven countries of Europe 
become linked to the six in the Common Market. 
At that time the branches already established in 
London by foreign banks may well become even 
more valuable. 

This, of course, is seeing things on something 
of a regional basis. After all, even the so-called 
Free Trade Area is regarded as anything but free 
trade in any of thé South American countries. To 
them it is little more than another regional group- 
ing. The hope here, though not perhaps shared by 
all the European countries, is that this will be only 
_ the first stage of a far wider grouping of trading 

nations. The really interesting stage in the eyes 
of many foreign bankers is when the pound is 
. finally declared. convertible, that is when any 
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foreign holder of sterling will be assured that 
any pounds he earns or holds can at any time be 
turned into dollars or any other currency he 
chooses. It can be argued that most foreign holders 
of sterling already have this facility now. They can 
sell any amount of the sterling they earn on one 
or more of the free exchange markets of the world, 
such as in Zurich or New York, and get dollars 
in exchange. At present the rate of exchange they 
get in these markets is well within the official 
margins of $2.78 to $2.82. But the difficulty is that 
there is no guarantee at present that the rate will 
not drop below the $2.78 level should a sudden 
crisis arise. Once real convertibility was estab- 
lished, it is generally believed, both the ability to 
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switch into other currencies and the margins of 
the rate of exchange would be guaranteed. 

The difference between the two may be some- 
what technical. But it means just this to the foreign 
holder: while at present he may hesitate to leave 
too much of his funds in the form of sterling in 
London, once convertibility had been finally 
established many of these hesitations would 
vanish. In other words the foreign banks in the 
City of London would once again begin to play 
something of the role they were playing when 
they were first attracted here some fifty or sixty 
years ago. The City of London would come into 
its Own again and so would the foreign banks in 
its midst. 


World Capital of Insurance 


By WwW. L;: 


MINOR tourist attraction in the City of Lon- 

don is an old-fashioned pump in Cornhill. 
It dates back to the days when each insurance 
company maintained its own fire brigade; and the 
circumstance that it is still preserved by four of 
the companies whose firemen formerly used it 
supplies the answer to the question: why is Lon- 
don the world’s greatest insurance market? The 
answer is: tradition—well illustrated by the Corn- 
hill pump, which is as good an example as any of 
the numerous surviving tokens that tell the story 
of insurance in the City. It is indeed a strong tradi- 
tion that links the great modern international 
business of insurance that is conducted from a 
number of offices near the Bank of England with 
the parchment policies that were issued in the 
same area 400 years ago. Insurance made an early 
start in London, and it seems reasonable enough 
to accept the London insurance market’s view that 
it is the accumulated skill of generations of insur- 
ance practitioners that has kept London to the 
forefront. 

Writers on insurance in London are apt to 
emphasise its inconspicuous origins. Some famous 
names are nevertheless associated with the early 
development of the business. Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s own emblem adorned the ‘chamber of 
assurance’ in the first Royal Exchange in 1570; 
Francis Bacon is believed to have written the 
famous definition containing the phrase ‘. . . there 
followeth, not the undoing of any man, but the 
loss lighteth rather easily upon many than heavily 
upon few .. .’; Sir Christopher’: Wren was an 
advocate of fire insurance; and Edmund Halley 
was among the mathematicians who put life 
assurance on a scientific basis. 

From its earliest days, insurance has been 
divided into four main branches: fire, marine, 
accident and life, each of which has an indepen- 
dent origin and a history of its own. Amalgama- 
tions have virtually ended the specialist companies, 
however, and the typical pattern today is that of 
the composite office, transacting all four classes 
of business. To these categories must be added a 
wide variety of risks allied to the main branches 
which have come into existence with the social 
and technical developments of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The fire department, originally covering fire 
damage only, now takes under its wing such risks 
as storm, flood, explosion, earthquake and riots. 
The accident department, concerned at first solely 
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with railway accidents, now embraces motor in- 
surance, employers’ liability, third-party, burglary 
and many other miscellaneous contingencies. The 
marine department has sponsored aviation cover; 
the life department is today almost submerged by 
the demand for group pensions; and, bestriding all 
the departments, come the new and unknown 
hazards of atomic energy, in the study and ap- 
praisal of which London has maintained its 
reputation by giving a clear lead to the rest of the 
world. 

These _risks are insured by British companies 
and underwriters overseas as well as at home and 
the world-wide scope of the service brings even 
stranger hazards under the protection of London 
insurers. Thus we learn of a totem pole insured 
by the Indians in Wisconsin; a mule column carry- 
ing fully insured X-ray equipment over the 
Himalayas to Lhasa; and coffins insured during 
their lifetime by Chinese preparing to meet their 
ancestors. 

To understand how the market works, it is 
necessary to appreciate that it comprises on the 
one hand insurance companies and on the other 
Lloyd’s underwriters. Dealing first with the com- 
panies, the majority of British companies have 
their head offices in London; and it is from Lon- 
don that control is exercised over branch offices 
and agencies overseas. Wide powers are neces- 
sarily given to local representatives; but reinsur- 
ance, i.e., the insurance elsewhere of liabilities in 
excess of the maximum amount the company is 
prepared to lose from any single event, is usually 
done through the head office. It is from London, 
therefore, more than any other city, that surplus 
risks, both home and foreign, are spread on a 
block basis throughout the world. 

Lloyd’s, in its palatial new home in Lime Street, 
is still just as essentially an institution of individual 
underwriters as it was in 1691 when Edward Lloyd 
provided quill pens and ink for marine under- 
writers in his Lombard Street coffee house. For 
the transactions of its 4,000 underwriting members 
the Corporation of Lloyd’s itself has no corporate 
liability. The Committee of Lloyd’s applies such 
stringent financial and moral tests to applicants 
for membership, however, that the security 
Lloyd’s offers bears comparison with that of the 
biggest insurance companies. Lloyd’s today 
actively competes with the companies in all sec- 
tions of the non-marine market with the exception 
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British Banking 
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of life assurance. There is also, however, consider- 
able collaboration between the companies and 
Lloyd’s on mutual problems, and the two sections 
of the market probably enjoy nowadays closer 
and friendlier relations than ever before. 

Lioyd’s obtains its business solely from ac- 
credited insurance brokers—unlike the companies, 
which, at home and overseas, accept proposals 
through their own agents or directly from the 
public as well as from brokers. Through the 
brokers, many of whom have offices in other parts 
of the world, comes the immense volume of for- 
eign risks underwritten in the great marble-faced 
room in the new Lloyd’s building. 

The business of the insurance companies and 
Lloyd’s has expanded rapidly since the end of the 
war, and the total premium income from home 
and overseas of all British insurers for 1957 
reached the remarkable figure of over £1,625 
million, of which £1,350 million was received by 
the companies and £275 million by Lloyd’s. 
Deducting from the grand total the sums of £400 
million received for ordinary life and £150 million 
for industrial life assurances, a non-life total is 
left of about £1,075 million, of which it is esti- 
mated that 70 per cent. came from overseas. These 
figures provide an impressive picture of the 
strength of the insurance industry and its value to 
the country’s internal and external economy. 

Intricate problems naturally arise in the 
administration of this extensive business and there 
are numerous associations and technical com- 
mittees in London which deal with the interests 
of specific sections of the market. First in im- 
portance is the British Insurance Association, 
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which looks after the interests of its 250 member- 
companies as a whole, provides information and 
organises public relations work. The Fire Offices’ 
Committee, established in 1868, is the fire ‘tariff’ 
rate-fixing organisation to which most of the fire 
offices belong. The Accident Offices’ Association 
plays a similar role in connection with motor and 
employers’ liability risks. In life assurance the 
principal organisations in London are the Life 
Offices’ Association and the Industrial Life Offices’ 
Association, bodies which do not regulate rates but 
co-operate in matters of mutual interest. The In- 
stitute of Actuaries is the professional educational 
body for the life assurance experts. In the marine 
market, the Institute of London Underwriters 
represents the marine insurance companies and 
works closely with Lloyd’s in technical matters. 

Other important organisations for which the 
insurance companies are responsible include the 
London Salvage Corps, whose tenders are a 
familiar part of the London scene, the Fire Protec- 
tion Association, which advises the public on fire 
prevention, and the Joint Fire Research Organisa- 
tion, a branch of DSIR undertaking research work 
at Elstree. The Corporation of Insurance Brokers 
is the brokers’ professional association. 

A new £1 million building which is to be erected 
in 1960 at the corner of Watling Street and Queen 


Street to house most of these associations will © 


mean the removal to another part of the City of the 
headquarters of the London Salvage Corps. This 
will break a link between. Watling Street and fire- 
fighting that has existed since 1832, when the in- 
surance companies amalgamated their private 
brigades and formed the London Fire Engine 
Establishment under Superintendent James Braid- 
wood, who was destined to perish in the historic 
Tooley Street fire of June 22, 1861. - 


To complete the picture of London’s insurance 
associations, reference should be made to another 
building near Watling Street—the Hall in Alder- 
manbury of the Chartered Insurance Institute, an 
educational and social body which has a member- 
ship of 38,000 and is associated with other insur- 
ance institutes throughout the Commonwealth. 
From the Hall, which is provided. with a fine 
library and museum, the CII supplies postal as 
well as oral tuition and holds examinations which 
attract candidates in many parts of the world. It 
organises educational conferences and through its 
local institutes lectures, research projects and 
social events. Recently it has opened a College of 
Insurance at Surbiton and appointed a careers 
officer who can be consulted by those who are 
interested in careers in insurance. 


The great network of insurance institutions in 
London briefly outlined above faces many prob- 
lems today in its activities overseas. Intense com- 
petition exists from protected national companies 
as well as from other markets and there is much 
restrictive legislation and discriminatory taxation. 
Leaders of the industry are none the less confident 
that London will remain the greatest market 
supplying the world with insurance. Profits have 
shrunk recently, particularly in North America. 
But, as Mr. Charles F. Trustam, chairman of the 
British Insurance Association, reminded members 
in his annual statement earlier this year, good 
health will inevitably be restored to the North 
American market eventually—and in the mean- 
time the considerable investment income which 


_ accrues to the British insurance companies from 
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their $1,600 million assets in the United States 
brings a net gain to the British economy even in 
the least profitable years. ‘Insurance results,’ said 
Mr. Trustam, ‘must be judged over the long term 
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and not on the out-turn of one or two individual 
years. 

London, with 400 years of insurance history 
behind it, sees no reason to question that dictum. 


Fashion for Saving 


By DEREK MOORE 


NIT Frusts, an increasingly popular savings 
medium, are moving in jubilant procession 
from the financial limbo to which they were rele- 
gated nearly eighteen years ago. With £78 million 
of-assets behind them they now look forward to 
an inspiring and brilliant prospect whereas only 
a year or two back they had little to look to. The 
Government, very conscious of the problems of 
inflation, has itself been viewing with some con- 
cern the spectacle of the small savers throwing in 
their hands of gilt-edged bonds (generally at a 
loss) and turning to other and less officially 
favoured forms of saving. It is little wonder that 
government securities have been losing = 
it is hardly necessary to point to Dalton 24 per 
cent, and the losses they brought in their expen- 
sive train. Their returns are fixed and quite 
insufficient even to match the fall in the value 
of money. One expert has worked out that if 
inflation could be contained at 3 per cent. per 
annum, Consols would have to stand at 26 (they 
are 51 now) just so that their net income would 
match that inflation. 
The Stock Exchange has long offered some pro- 


tection to the owners of long purses and good 
foresight, even if it hardly advertises its ability. 
But let figures speak for themselves. The 
Financial Times index of thirty large industrial 
companies stands at rather more than twice its 
value in 1935. Not enough to make up for the 
fall in the value of money, but income has grown 
with the price so that on both counts the equity- 
holder has been much better off than if he had 
owned gilt-edged or had his money in the bank. 
The Financial Times index incidentally contains 
some companies that few investment analysts 
would have included in any portfolio so that a 
modicum of skill should have improved on the 
performance of the index. 

That is all very well for those who could afford 
to invest across thirty or so companies. The 
investor with small means mostly finds a cold, if 
not frigid, reception if he tries to achieve such 
diversity of risk—and an impossibly high cost 
as each purchase would incur minimum commis- 
sion which would be impossibly high in propor- 
tion to the capital invested. Unit trusts which offer 
a small interest in a large number of companies 
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to every buyer of even a single unit are the 
obvious answer. They provide expertise at a very 
cheap rate—too cheap, it might be said. These 
experts choose widely diversified investments 
within the scope of the trust deed governing the 
fund. They collect the dividends and see that 
rights issues, bonuses and so on are duly collected 
and accounted for. In short unit trusts are a tidy 
investment. 

It is not easy to choose between the trusts which 
give investors a wide choice of types of invest- 
ment. It would be helpful if all trusts measured 
their capital performance against the. industrial 
share index, but there is nothing to prevent the 
intending investor from asking the question him- 
self. Trusts offering a variety of investments in 
industry, in investment trusts, in banks and insur- 
ance companies should suit most needs. And 
regular savings put into purchases of units over a 
period of time give the smallest investor the 
advantage shared by the biggest and most success- 
ful of pension or insurance funds, Regular sums 
invested throughout the cycle of the market repre- 
sent more units at the bottom and fewer at the 
top. This has the neat effect of producing an 
average cost which looks well at any stage of the 
market. 

People do not run unit trusts without some 
profit and it helps if the ‘cut’ is understood. This 
is mainly the loading charge added to the gross 
cost of the underlying securities, which can run 
as high as 7 per cent. under the Board of Trade 
regulations. The charges actually sanctioned have 
been too low to allow the movement in this 
country to emulate its success in the United 
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of London Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED 1885) 


CAPITAL & RESERVE - £8,000,000 


TREASURY, BANK AND FIRST-CLASS 
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Every 15/- Savings Certificate brings you in $/- profit in only 7 
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States, where the total invested in this way is 
£3,600 million. The only way to prosper is to have 
a large family of trusts in the group—it is literally 
cheaper by the dozen. New trusts are always 
expected to run at a loss for a time—despite the 
loading charge. The type of salesmanship which 
modern times require is expensive. Probably 
£25,000 might not cover the costs of a new trust 
in the first year, taking into account advertising, 
setting up new offices, staff, rents, and, not least, 
management (always surprisingly low for the 
responsibilities they shoulder). A charge of 2 per 
cent. net means that £1,250,000 worth of stock 
has to be sold to get the trust's management 
accounts out of the red. 

There is the minor advantage in the way the 
prices are fixed under Board of Trade regulations. 
These are based on the market quotations, but 
actual deals are made under that figure. However, 
for all practicable purposes it would not be pos- 
sible to improve on the present system. This mini- 
mal benefit 'is also supported by an annual charge 
—deducted painlessly from the half-yearly pay- 
ments of income—which works out usually at 
about 10s. per cent., or about one-ninth of the 
year’s gross income at present for most trusts. 
There is sometimes a final benefit for some trusts 
on the sale of the units but this largely depends 
on whether unit-holders specify—as they should 
—that: the selling price should be calculated on 
the Board of Trade formula. 

Here is a selection of Unit Trusts to suit most 
tastes. It is not exhaustive but merely a guide to 
what is available, 

Allied Investors Group: Has sold im. units 
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in the past year. Its trusts include British Indus- 
tries Flexible Trusts which have up to 125 hold- 
ings and pay out the income every six weeks. 
There is Metals & Minerals Trust which invests 
in up to 100 companies with 35 per cent. in oils, 
gold and diamonds and 13 per cent. in mining 
finance. Then there is Electrical & Industrial 
Development Trust with 124 securities of which 
17 per cent. are in atomic power. 

Bank Insurance Group : 24m. Scotbits, the only 
Scottish Unit Trust, have been sold in a year, 
many of them over the counters of the Scottish 
joint stock banks. £100 invested in Scotbits ten 
years ago is worth £270 today. 

Orthodox: Plays for safety with 45 per cent. 
of the money in gilts, fixed interest or bank or 
insurance shares. Another 45-per cent. is: in 
industrial equities and the remaining 10 per cent. 
in gold shares. 

The ‘M & G’ General Trust Fund: The price 
of the units has risen by 53 per cent. between 
1951 and 1958 during which time the Financial 
Times index has risen by 43 per cent. About 10 
per cent. of the portfolio is in oil shares, 13 per 
cent. in US utilities and the rest in widely diverse 
industries. The group operates a thrift scheme 





NEW UNIT TRUSTS 


No fewer than three important new Unit Trusts 
are likely to be announced shortly. Well-known 
City merchant banks are sponsoring the issues, 
among them Rothschild, Philip Hill and, it is 
believed, Robert Fleming. The Philip Hill offer 
may be the largest of its kind in this country, 
exceeding £2,000,000. 
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down to £5 per month. In four years savings on 
this scheme show an appreciation of 15 per cent. 
on the final sum representing 7 per cent. tax free 
compounded annually. 

Unicorn: Is a new and rapidly growing trust 
which has sold almost 2m. units in its first year. 
It Operates a savings scheme for amounts as low 
as 10s. per week. Its portfolio covers 83 securities 
of which 93 per cent. are equities. 

These particulars show there is no need for 
HP facilities for unit trusts. Supplies are some- 
what limited at the present time, though people 
seeking. to place a modest sum should not find 
difficulty. The best opportunities come when a 
new trust is formed—or an existing trust makes 
a‘ special offer of its units, havifig accumulated 
CIC consent and the necessary initial funds to 
finance the offer. 

Quite obviously the Government is evidencing 
some considerable interest in the unit trust move- 
ment. (One MP, Mr. E. D. L. Du Cann, is active 
in the management of one group.) It would be 
reasonable even to expect some official measures 
to assist the formation and running of these trusts 
in the future. Competition will see to it that 
investors’ most simple or most sophisticated tastes 
are catered for amply. But there is one snag. 
Markets and dividends go down as well as up. 
Since the war the industrial index has had four 
relapses, with losses ranging between 33 per cent. 
and 22 per cent. But for the saver able to ride 
the depressions, his holdings should: not only 
recover, they should also in time gain in capital 
value and in income. And that, after all, is the 
whole purpose of the exercise. 
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WITH A 
TROWEL 


There is no safer, 
more solid invest- 
ment than in bricks 
and mortar. Over 
the pastcenturythe 
Halifax Building 
Society has built up 
a tradition of security — based 
on a sound financial policy and 
an acute sense of responsibility 
for every £1 invested. It is a 
tradition which will safeguard 
your investment too ! 


The Regular Savings Department 
is ideal for smaller savings— 
sums from 10/- to £10 per month. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
London: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 
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Without warning ! 


Records show that more accidents hap- , 


pen in the home than outside it. 

A moment’s carelessness . . . one 
error of judgment . ; . or just plain bad 
juck—these can mean that the money 
yourely onjust doesn’tcomeinany more. 

But you can enjoy the 
protection you need with a 


Prudential Accident Insurance Policy. 
The premium is modest and depends 
on the amount of protection you re- 
quire. And for the small sum you spend, 
you have the knowledge that you and 
your family are safeguarded against the 
loss of income which could arise if you 
met with an accident. 


‘Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The local office address is in the telephone directory 





. 


The Jewish Chronicle 


EVERY FRIDAY 


* NINEPENCE 





The oldest and most widely-read Jewish 


newspaper in the world was founded in 


the City of London 117 years ago. It 


offers an unequalled service to both 


readers and advertisers 





32 Furnival Screet in the City of London 
HOLborn 9252 


PUT IT INTO 
A UNIT TRUST?... 


‘The man whose funds are limited, so that he is unable to spread his 
savings with safety over a number of separate industrial and commer- 
cial companies, can achieve precisely the same effect by putting the ~ 
money into one good Unit Trust. Such a holding is also ideal for 
anyone who has not the time to devote to studying the markets and 
who wishes to leave his money in comparative security for at least 
one or two years. The biggest attraction, however, is that the record 
of capital appreciation in Unit Trusts is definitely encouraging when 
compared with the increase in the cost of living, and this makes 
them one of the best hedges against inflation there is.’ 


—INVESTORS CHRONICLE 


...yes, but which? 


‘At the outset the Unit Trust movement was subject to considerable 
criticism in financial circles; but the ‘M & G’ group has always been 
run on sound lines and has always had the support of the Stock 
Exchange Gazette as a first-rate medium of investment.’ 


—STOCK EXCHANGE GAZETTE 


Well, the experts... 


*. .. Municipal & General Securities need no recommendation from 
me—all the Unit Trusts under their supervision have shown 
profitable:records.’ 

—INVESTORS CHRONICLE 


recommend ‘M & G’ 


M &G founded Unit Trusts in Britain and their Trusts are the 
first and only ones to be quoted on the Stock Exchange. M&G 
also pioneered the Thrift Plan, in which a Unit Trust is used for 
building capital through periodic savings. 

Looking always to the future, M &G are now co-operating with 
companies, large or small, in savings plans to make it easier for 
British men and women to invest in a wide range of British industries. 


MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD. 
9, CLOAK LANE, E.C.4. 


TO: MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES CO., LTD., 
9, CLOAK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Please send me, without obligation, further details of how I can:— 
(1) Invest a capital sum, 1] 2) Build up capital out of savings. 7) 
Tick as required. 


NAME...... 





ADDRESS ... 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


From The Adventures of 
Frankie and Jessie. 


. I HE heavy burden of the growing soul 
Perplexes and offends more day by day, 


wrote Mr. Eliot dispiritedly, and I suppose 
some such feeling lies behind our various 
subscriptions to the Child-cult. Innocence has been 
mislaid and we yearn for a hidden garden, where 
the flowers ‘alk, laughter lurks in the bushes and 
the gate bears a sign: ‘Genders Will Be Prose- 
cuted.’ Children have a truth that we have lost sight 
of. And this proposition has dangerous extensions. 





For Intelligent Children 


Modern Adventure 
EDITED BY F. E. S. FINN 
Stimulating extracts from contemporary 
classics of travel and adventure aimed 
to introduce young readers to some of 


the best of contemporary writing. 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. ne! 


The Book of 
Experiments 


LEONARD DE VRIES 

Doing experiments of various kinds is 
a pastime most people enjoy particularly 
if they can be done with easily accessible 
materials. This book contains over 150 
experiments of a scientific nature and 
will keep the whole family amused. 

Numerous Line Drawings 15s. net 


Orlando’s Magic 
Carpet 


KATHLEEN HALE 


Orlando the Marmalade cat with his 
family on a mission of good will to the 
Middle East among harems and 
hubble-bubbles. Grace as an Eastern 
beauty is most stunning. With coloured 
and black-and-white illustrations by the 
author. 5s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Jeck og Jill 


By JOHN COLEMAN 


Elizabeth Jennings assures us that ‘the child is 
quick to detect the bogus because his own faculties 
have not been impaired by misuse or custom.’ Bar- 
bara Ireson implies the same thing: ‘My guide as 
to whether or not any individual poem is “success- 
ful” has been the reactions of children.’ James 
Reeves mentions ‘a sense of wonder.’ Children 
see things with the fresh eye of the poet and 
have natural good taste. We are all liable to this 
fallacy: we forget, as we flip through our snap- 
shots, the overwhelming sense of confusion, the 
moments of sheer panic at being lost in a wood 
of unknowns; and, if some faint honest memory 
of all this does strike through, we call that con- 
fusion ‘wonder.’ Poor wretches that we were, of 
course we wondered! At the mercy of a world 
scaled a yard above our heads, forced to pass our 
time, for the most part, with little savages no more 
literate than ourselves, our pleasures peasant 
pleasures, cruel, brightly-coloured, simplified. 
When we feel impelled to talk of ‘seeing life 
again through a child’s eyes,’ we might remember 
what it mostly meant: being four feet tall and 
bewildered. 

So please don’t suggest children have natural 
taste, Miss Jennings: they enjoy the most hor- 
rible things—the arch, the condescending, the 
laborious, the vulgar—what old men fake in green 
ink on pink paper, the whimsies pricked out on 
Olivettis by American ladies with three names and 
blued hair. They- like this (from A Golden Land): 
‘Roddy Stumper was a little boy with very 
solemn, round, blue eyes which looked as though 
they were always wondering about something, a 
flattish sort of nose which was covered with 
freckles, and a wide sort of mouth which turned 
up ridiculously at one corner as if it were always 
on the point of laughing . . .’ They are unaware 
of being patronised by a poem that begins: 

Old Mrs. Caribou lives bya lake 

In the heart of darkest Make-Believe, 
or when A. A. Milne mouths ‘It’s ever so portant 
how you walk.’ All this, and worse, they will lap 
up wide-eyed, providing one important condition 
is fulfilled: that the Reader-Aloud is sympathetic 
to them. The weight of taste rests where it 
properly should, on the shoulders of the parent. 
And why not? But some of the books under re- 
view should help the parent to choose. 

The Faber Book' is ostensibly aimed at the 
under-7s. It is handsomely turned-out, firmly 
bound and amusingly (if sparsely) illustrated. My 
main criticism is that too many of the pieces hug 
themselves like bright-eyed aunts. It was part of 
Barbara Ireson’s intention to include ‘more 
recent poems... expressly written for chil- 
dren.” Now I don’t see why Patric Dickinson, in 
his own introduction, should be so hotly certain 
that ‘Most of ... [such poetry]... is very 
bad’; I never understood that those two gentle 
misfits, Lear and Carroll, were eager for an adult 
audience; nor is the tradition of the nursery 


rhyme proper an exclusively oral one. No, the 
trouble is that Miss Ireson has had the misfortune 
to pick out some stinkers, which will, in the long 
run, do more harm to the reading parent than the 
read-to child. They can only aggravate our 
national disease of Creeping Whimsy. 

Magic figures largely in James Reeves’s 
anthology” of some fifty stories and seventy poems 
and songs. Why we should be so concerned to 
exacerbate a child’s already substantial sense of 
mystery I’m not quite sure: Mr. Reeves suggests 
that children ‘don’t always want to know what the 
secret is. They simply want the secret to be there, 
like the kernel in a nut.’ It might be nearer the 
truth to say they don’t yet know how to formu- 
late the nut-cracking questions, But anyone who 
knows Mr. Reeves as poet and story-teller. will 
expect this to be a sensible collection, and so it 
is. Authors include De la Mare, Lear, Arthur 
Ransome, Robert Graves and William Words- 
worth—illustrators Ardizzone, Tove Jansson and 
Lear again. 


For the under sevens! 


Ruth 
Ainsworth 


NINE DRUMMERS 
DRUMMING 


“Her stories are perfect 
miniatures; they have the 
right mixture of comedy, 
sadness and observation, but they are 
never pretentious or goody-goody.” 
—Eastern Daily Press. 10s. 6d. 


Time for Spring 


CROCKETT JOHNSON 
The story of a snowman who was 
having such a lovely time that he 
tefused to go away and let the spring 
arrive. 5s. 


Alison Uttiey 


LITTLE RED FOX AND 
THE MAGIC MOON 


“One of the best new books for the 
youngest reader . . . charmingly illus- 
trated by Katherine Wigglesworth . . 
there’ is no archness here, only the 
lightness that comes of an expert 
touch.” —JAMES REEVES, Observer. 
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Poems to Remember’ is by far the better of 
the two anthologies for older children. You get at 
least twice as much poetry for the same money 
and a first-rate introduction (in simple language, 
but really aimed at the pafent) as well. Both 
anthologies contain a lot of poems that would 
have floated straight over my childish head, but, 
at least in the Dickinsons’ selection, I would have 
revelled in the sound and fury—and they have 
had the splendid idea of putting in all Chorus’s 
speeches from Henry V. The Batsford Book* is 
very Batsford, with sixteen elegant colour photo- 
graphs (Clare’s ‘Ladybird’ is faced by a picture 
of a water lily—why?), and Miss Jennings’s 
rather precious introduction. ‘Even the nonsense 
rhymes printed here have a very definite meaning 
and purpose,’ she says austerely. Mr. Reeves, by 
the way, for all his views on wonder, also seems 
to feel that children’s enjoyment ‘would soon pall 
if the words were mere nonsense.’ Again why? 
In Anholt, an island off Denmark, children still 
sing these words, which have no meaning for 
them and are thought to be a relic of British occu- 
pation during the Napoleonic Wars: 

Jeck og Jill 

Vent op de hill 

Og Jill kom tombling efter. 
Most things are nonsense, after all, to very young 
children. What matters to them is a strong 
rhythmical pattern and, preferably, a lot of little 
pictures to go with the rhymes. That’s why the 
Opies’ Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book—from 
which I culled the story about Anholt—is still the 
best of its kind; and why Id like to put in a hearty 
plea for A. H. Watson’s unpretentious but pro- 
fusely illustrated collection® of favourites, old- 
fashioned in the best sense. A lot of the woodcuts 
in the Oxford Book were done by Joan Hassall 
and Blackie’s new edition of A Child’s Garden of 
Verses®’ is well worth buying if only for her 
wonderfully detailed accompaniments to the text. 

That indefatigable Austro-American charmer, 
Mr. Bemelmans, has produced some more strophes 
in the saga of Madeline. The new story,’ about 
a bad little boy, Pepito, son of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador in Paris, and how he became a good little 
boy under the ministrations of Madeline and Miss 
Clavel, is told in gentle tetrameters that remind 
one, at their best, of Belloc. But the real hero of 
the story is Paris and the appeal of the book lies 
in the lavishly—even hectically—coloured full- 
page pictures of bridges and frozen ponds and 
fruit-stalls and spires and windmills and patient 
crocodiles of small girls in sailor hats meandering 
on cobbles. Nostalgic adults should succumb and 
some children, too. Someone has forgotten the 
page numbers, which makes the author’s helpful 
geographic annotations a bit pointless. 

The Ogden Nashery® 

Is a piece of mocked-up Christmas haberdashery. 
And Linell’s illustrations 

Made me lose my pations. 

He should stick to something shorter 

And fire his dorter. 


























































‘THE FABER Book OF NuRSERY VERSE. Chosen by 
Barbara Ireson. (Faber, 25s.) 

“A GOLDEN Lanpb. Edited by James Reeves. (Con- 
Stable, 25s.) 

*PoeMs TO REMEMBER. Compiled by Patric Dickin- 
son and Sheila Shannon. (Harvill, 12s. 6d.) 

“THe BATSFORD Book OF CHILDREN’S VERSE. Edited 
by Elizabeth Jennings. (Batsford, 12s. 6d.) 

“Nursery RuyMES. Collected and illustrated by 
A.H. Watson. (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 

‘A CuILp’s GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With wood engravings by Joan Hassall. 
(Blackie, 8s. 6d.) 

‘MADELINE AND THE BAD Hat. By Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. (André Deutsch, 15s.) 

_ THE CHRISTMAS THAT ALMOST WaSN’T. By Ogden 
Nash. Illustrated by Linell Nash. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 
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KING of KINGS 


The story of Our Lord 
retold for young people by 


MALCOLM SAVILLE 


This famous writer’s simple, sincere and straight- 
forward narrative—never shirking the controversial 
aspects of the Gospel story—will make its appeal 
to older readers also. It is a beautiful book to give 
or to be given. 





2 colour plates, 22 halftones, 4 maps 21s 





THE SIGNPOST LIBRARY 


The first three books in a new series, full of interest 
and information and beautifully illustrated with 
photographs, line drawings, half-tone and colour 
plates. Each book is written by an expert in his 
own field. 


Railways of Britain CECIL J. ALLEN 
A ‘marvel of compactness’ is how Cecil Allen 
describes the London tube train . . . and the descrip- 
tion fits this account of the past, present and future 
marvels of Britain’s railways. 7s 6d 


Ships of the World DOUGLAS V. DUFF 
The fascinating story of sea travel from the hollowed- 
out tree trunk to the floating cities of today, related 
by a writer with a long experience of seafaring. 7s 6d 


Wild Flowers of Britain BESSIE INGLIS 


Plants to be found on a picnic in the country are 
classified by colour, and can easily be identified with 
the help of this beautifully illustrated book. 10s 6d 





NELSON’S 
PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 





‘For younger readers, as I have stressed before, 
Nelson’s Picture Biographies cannot be too highly 


recommended.’ Noel Streatfeild 
ALFRED THE GREAT by MARY FITT 
THE SWAN the story of Anna Pavlova’ by HELEN MAY 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE by IVOR BROWN 


All are lavishly illustrated in line and colour, The 
Swan by Peggy Fortnum and the other titles by 
Robert Hodgson. William Shakespeare Dec. 4 


six other titles in the series cack 10s 6d 


Pamela Brown's 
exciting stories with 
their authentic theatre 
setting and atmosphere 
have become 
immensely popular 
and several have been 
serialised in 

B.B.C. Children’s Hour 
and on Television. 
Now comes 


Understudy 
PAMELA BROWN 


After finishing her course at 
dramatic school, Catherine had six 
disappointing months. Then she 
got her chance—as understudy at 
the St. Julian’s Theatre. A story of 
frustration, comedy, and drama on 
both sides of the curtain. 


illustrated by Drake Brookshaw 









9s 6d 





How | Became 


a Fashion Model 


JEAN DAWNAY A fascinating life 
is described with wit and verve, 
both as an experience and as a text- 
book of advice and good counsel. 

Illustrated. The Enterprise Library 
six other titles each 6s 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY 


The Shifting Sands 
MARY FITT 
When Peter and Roma set out 
secretly to follow their guardian on 
his quest for pearls in Arabia, they 
had not realised the danger and the 
adventures in store for them. 
illustrated by Drake Brookshaw 

8s 6d 
Dancer in the Wings 
LORNA HILL 
‘Like all young people, Annette 
Dancy wonders what the future 
holds for her . . . Mrs. Hill’s vivid 
style is guaranteed to hold our in- 
terest from start to finish.’ Books 
and Bookmen 


illustrated by Esmé Verity 





8s 6d 


Jennie 


J. B. SNELL 


The story of Owen Roberts, a boy 
of fifteen, Jennie, an engine, and 
the triumphs and troubles of the 
small railway company for which 
they work. 


illustrated by G. K. Sewell 8s 6d 
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New DENT B 
Rea ders 


Tenderfoot Trapper 
Arthur Catherall 


How the young “Tenderfoot’ and old-timer Ebenezer 
the perils of a hunting trip in the northern 

Ontario bush makes an exhilarating story. 

Illustrated by Edward Osmond. 


David & the Wolf Patrol 
Stanley Holbrooke-Fones 


A fast-moving story of fourteen-year-old David's 
discovery of the interest and excitement of scout 
life, and how it develops into serious adventure. 

Illustrated by Kenneth Brookes. 12/6 


The Old Black Sea Chest 
Patricia Lynch 
The writer of so many popular Irish stories for young 


readers now gives us her best and liveliest real life 
adventure. Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. 12/6 


Holiday on Hot Bricks 
Lorna Wood 


An eventful detective story in which fourteen-year- 
old Anne and her cousins on holiday in Wales thwart 
an attempt to kidnap her. Illus. by Sheila Rose. 12/6 


Black Meg’s Wilfrid Robertson 


An enthralling new story by the author of Mystery 
at Manthorpe, set this time in a lonely cottage on the 
Suffolk coast. Illustrated by Tessa Theobald. 11/6 


All Alone in the World 
Fohanna Spyri 


Two charming stories from the pen of the famous 
author of Heidi, each about the eventful and roman- 
tic life of a young orphan who finally wins happiness. 
Illustrated by Michael Ross. 12/6 


Wonderland Tales 


Doreen Baxter 

Five more of the delightful stories Miss Baxter used 
to tell her brothers and sisters in South Africa. En- 
trancing colour-plates and drawings by the author. 
11/6 


A Treat for Minikin . 
M. D. Hillyard 


Another episode in the life of that younger youngster, 
Minikin, described by Housewife as ‘the most natural 
and delightful that I know.’ Illus. by A. H. Watson. 

11/6 


12/6 


Nursery Rhymes 


Collected and Illustrated by A. H. Watson 


This beautifully produced 256-page book of Nursery 
Rhymes, illustrated throughout in two colours, is a 
mew addition to Dent’s larger Children’s Illustrated 


Classics series. 12/6 


Twin Kittens Inez Hogan 


The !atest in this author’s much-loved Twin Animal 
series for small children, in which the bouncy and 
adventurous Pounce, and cuddly and cautious Purr, 
venture out into the big world. Illustrated by the 
author. 6/- 
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Rare E. Nesbit 


Magic and the Magician : E. Nesbit and Her Children’s Books. By Noel Streatfeild. 


(Benn, 15s.) 


The Sparrow Child. By Meriol Trevor. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

The Children’s Crusade. By Henry Treece. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 
The World of Pooh. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen, 21s.) 

Looking and Finding. By Geoffrey Grigson. (Phoenix House, 9s. 6d.) 

The King of the Golden River. By John Ruskin. (Edmund Ward, 10s. 6d.) 


‘You were quite right,” E. Nesbit wrote to a 
child admirer, ‘to like Kingsley and Dickens and 
George MacDonald better than you like me.’ And 
she went on to add Mrs.. Ewing and Hans Ander- 
sen to her list, though not Mrs. Molesworth or 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 

At the. age of forty, after years of uninspired 
hack-writing and trite verse, something in her 
mind slid into place: she wrote The Story of 


the Treasure .Seekers, the first of the Bastable, 


books, and from then on her true vein of in- 
spiration never failed her, though she continued 
to mine dross whenever she wrote for grown-ups. 
Since Mrs. Langley Moore has squeezed the last 
drop out of her turbulent life-story, Miss Noel 
Streatfeild, writing to celebrate her centenary, has 
had to confine herself to the books themselves, 
seen in the light-of fresh autobiographical evi- 
dence. She has made the most of E. Nesbit’s early 
memories as source-material, her shocking separa- 
tions from her mother, her nightmare fears, her 
forced and premature independence. All this is 
important in explaining the underlying tension 
and sadness which give her stories their per- 
manent value. But Oswald and the Phoenix and 
the rest, enchanting as they still are, aren’t the 
stuff of literary criticism—at least not a whole 
book of it. Miss Streatfeild has had to spread 
her butter very thin on the thick nursery paper 
ungraciously provided by Messrs. Benn, and the 
general effect is of a perfunctory offering hastily 
thrown together, with Miss Streatfeild writing, 
as E. Nesbit so often did, against time. Had she 
stopped to think she could never have called 
the Psammead a ‘rugged little individualist.’ That 
sensitive cranky recluse, that reluctant catalyst 
for magical transformation, is the centre and 
symbol of E. Nesbit’s .powers, embodying the 
creative scepticism which got her closer than any 
writer had before to the pragmatical way 
children think, and saved her from the backward 
nostalgia that makes it impossible to read Ken- 
neth Grahame aloud without skipping. Benn are 
reissuing all her children’s books. Here are the 
four latest: The Story of the Treasure Seekers 
(11s. 6d.) and The Would-be-Goods (12s. 6d.) 
are about the famous Bastable family and need 
no introduction (also published as Puffins at 3s. 
each). In Wet Magic (12s. 6d.), long out of print, 
her under-water fantasies breed almost too many 
cross-currents; but The Magic City (12s. 6d.), in 
which two children find themselves living in 
places they have imagined or actually built of 
bricks and candlesticks and chessmen, shows her 
inventiveness well under control. 

Of all the books I have read this Christmas I 
enjoyed most Meriol Trevor's The Sparrow Child. 
Two brothers, one crippled, who live in an old 
Cornish house with a private chapel, are inter- 
related in a complicated way, depending on 
sudden death and second marriages, with a boy 
and girl who come to stay; there is also a tiresome, 
disruptive stepfather who threatens to requisition 
the family land for an atomic weapon research 
station. Miss Trevor’s Catholicism enables her 
to define moral situations more wholeheartedly 
than most contemporary children’s writers; and 
to write in an allegorical vein as rich and 


poetic as her descriptions of natural scenery, 
The Children’s Crusade is not my favourite 
Henry Treece; the subject, remote and compler, 


. taxes his inventiveness rather too far. Early in the 


thirteenth century a twelve-year-old shepherd 
boy, crazy and inspired, led some 30,000 children 
through France en route for the Holy Land. The 
survivors were seized at Marseilles and sold into 
slavery. The least unfortunate were those who 
were bought by the Governor of Egypt, and Mr. 
Treece is at his best describing the life of two 
children in the household of a Saracen 4 
civilised as their noble French father. 

I don’t myself feel as superior as some peopl 
seem to about Pooh Bear, Piglet and their friend, 
Christopher Robin, of course, has taken a terrific 
pasting, what with Alice and the Palace and 
pop-singers saying his prayers for him. But think of 
Eeyore, misanthropic, pessimistic and longing for 
recognition! And Rabbit, the committee-man, 
may be met with any day on the permanent staf 
of the BBC. As for the lovable Pooh—remen- 


. bering his bee-watching with a balloon—what a 


happy reminder of a well-known ornithologist! 
The World of Pooh combines in one volume 


(Continued on page 772) 


et 
New Epworth Books 


SOOceeessscesccecceceeese Seeeeeececesces eeecccscoce 


SNAIL AND THE 
PENNITHORNES 
NEXT TIME 


By BARBARA WILLARD 
Illustrated by Geoffrey Fletcher 

Snail and the Pennithornes, described by 
Barbara Euphan Todd on the B.B.C. as “a 
ene od lovely book,” ended with Richard 
ennithorne saying he was sure would 
be a next time. And here it is; but this time 
Snail and Meg and Richard spend their 
holiday on the inland waterways ay eee 
Ss. . net 


MR. TWINK AND THE 
KITTEN MYSTERY 


By FREDA HURT 
Illustrated by Nina Scott Langley 
Mr. Twink, that inscrutable half-Siamese cat, 
detective, and Sergeant Boffer, the Policeman’s 
plodding and faithful dog, have become 
part of that world which is inhabited by 
the Water Rat, Mr. Toad and Mole, and 
Peter Rabbit. Ts. 6d. net 


DAVID JOHN 


By EDITH FRASER 
Mlustrated by Olive Coughlan 

This. is a book of stories about a little boy 
who is too young to go to school with his 
sister and the other big boys and girls. He 
thinks it must be wonderful to be at least five 
years old, but he discovers that it is sometimes 
a very fine thing to be the youngest one. 

Ts. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Spectator Special Offer 


For Pleasure and Profit 
introducing 
*‘WAGGLY’ 


A fascinating new character with prehensile 
ears, suitable also for strip-cartoons, television, 
the theatre, toilet requisites, underwear, etc. etc. 


Fe FE SRN TN FUN OUR RE RN Cte ORR Ot OR 
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Authentic 


PERIOD FAMILY 
Domesticated, well-mannered and reliable. In 
straitened circumstances ‘while father serving 
sentence for barratry and arson. 
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Christmas Gifts for Childrens Authors 





Genuinely Indistinguishable 
TWINS 


Lovable, mischievous. Ideal to complete inter- 
esting, eccentric family on tour of world, trip 
to Mars, week on Norfolk Broads, etc. 


(Also available in boy/girl.) 


FEE TE SE SE SUE TUE CUE SUE TUE ONE TR A SA RE 





Suitable for Serialisation 
unusual 
WONDERDOG 


Go anywhere, do anything. Mathematics, 
languages, driving licence; some knowledge 
sheep. Dead shot with automatic pistol. 








Sensational Offer!!! 
Bulk purchase of 
Ex-Navy High-ranking-officer-type 
UNCLES 


Hard-wearing and economical 
1,001 USES 


ee EO EI Tt Ee  L 





Wide Selection 
of amusing 
ANIMALS 


(Many with alliterative names) 


Ideal for the inexperienced author. Available: 

alligator, python, elephant, hartebeeste, cock- 

roach, Bosman’s potto. (The illustration shows 
an immature tapir.) 
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A SELECTION OF PaAIBLR BOOKS 














The Faber 






In and Out of School 


ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE’S choice of stories 
| by Gil Buhet, Donald Gilchrist, Ray Harris, lan 
| Hay, Klaxon, C. Day Lewis, Janet McNeill, 
Frank Richards, E. K. Seth-Smith, Geoffrey 
Trease, A. Stephen Tring, Geoffrey Willans, P. G. 
Wodehouse. With two of Mr Buckeridge’s own 
“Jennings” stories. 15/- 


Quinn of the “Fury” 


By SHOWELL STYLES. “There is not a dull 
paragraph in the whole story.”—TIMES EDUCA- 
TIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 12/6 


_ Falter Tom and the Water Boy 


By MAURICE DUGGAN. An enchanting sea 
tale about a bright-eyed sailor and the green boy 
who lived among the waves. Drawings by 
| KENNETH ROWELL. 9/6 


| The “Your Book’’ series 


New and recent titles in the series include ARCHI- 
| TECTURE (8/6), BALLET (9/6), ACTING (8/6), 
| ASTRONOMY (8/6), BIRD WATCHING (7/6), 

+LAWN TENNIS (8/6), SOCCER (8/6) DIVING 
(9/6). 











Book of Nursery Verse 


Edited by BARBARA IRESON. “A magnificent collection... An 
inexhaustible source of amusement.’’"—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
With many lively drawings by GEORGE ADAMSON. 


25/- 


The Adventures of 


Henrietta Hen 

By AARON JUDAH. The rooster told Henrietta 
that “Cock-a-doodle-doo!’’ meant ““They’re going 
to cook you up and eat you!”’ She fled from the 
farm, but was saved in the end by her own merry 
and friendly ways. Drawings by SHEILA HAWKINS. 


8/6 
Mixed-Muddly Island 
By DORIS RUST. Adrift off the Devon coast, 
the Appleby family reach a strange and enchanting 
island with mixed people living at one end and 
Muddlies at the other. Drawings by sHIRLEY 
HUGHES. 9/6 


The Story of Joseph 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. Separate publica- 
tion of the story which appears in Stories from 
the Bible and which was broadcast on Children’s 
Hour. With drawings by EDWARD'ARDIZZONE. 9/6 


Songs of Innocence 


By WILLIAM BLAKE. A complete edition of 
Songs of Innocence, illustrated by HAROLD JONES 
in colour and black and white. 10/6 

































The Fat Cat Pimpernel 

By DAVID E. WALKER. Aon irresistible picture 
story book about a cat and a blackbird. Illus- 
‘rated in colour by ALAN HOWARD 9/6 


How St Francis Tamed 
the Wolf 


By ELIZABETH and GERALD ROSE. “A very 
charming book vigorously drawn.’’—JUNIOR 
BOOKSHELF. Pictures on every page, half of them. 
in colour. 12/6 


The Little Red Engine 


Goes Home | 
By DIANA ROSS. The latest adventure of the | 
Little Red Engine, with pictures on every page 
by LesLte woop, half of them in colour. 10/6 


Liza and the Helicopter 


By BARBARA IRESON. The whole town turned 
out to watch the extraordinary race between the 
very quaint old car and the helicopter. Drawings 
by v. H. DRUMMOND, half of them in colour. 9/6 


The Story of Mr Pinks 


By CHARLOTTE HOUGH. A captivating story 
about a guinea pig who left his hutch under the 
magnolia tree and ventured into the great wide 
world. Illustrations in colour by the author on 
every page. 9/6 
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Bless This Day 


ELFRIDA VIPONT 

has prepared this very beautiful collec- 
tion of Christian prayers from all ages— 4 
illustrated in full colour by Harold Jones, 3 
whose Lavender’s Blue drawings are so 3 
popular. 12s 6d + 
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Winnie-the-Pooh and The House at Pooh Corner, 
with some new illustrations by E. H. Shepard done 
—more’s the pity—in colour. 

Geoffrey Grigson’s Looking and Finding is a 
handy vade mecum for human jackdaws who 
enjoy collecting everything from fossils to clay 
pipes and who use their eyes acquisitively to 
keep in memory what they cannot carry home. 
Maps you must have and reference books—a 
second-hand bookshop is itself a collector’s 
ground—and tools: ‘always bring something to 
grub with.’ Whatever is local, curious, disused 
(canals and withy beds), bone, shard and iron— 
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all evidence of past life goes into this poet's 
museum. 

With its gold and jewel-coloured jacket ang 
illustrations by Charles Stewart, The King of the 
Golden River, by John Ruskin, makes the beg! 
of Christmas presents for anyone not too old 
for fairy-stories. This small book is a delight tg 
look at and handle and better value with jx 
fifty-seven thin pages than many a large, flannelly 
volume. Publishers blame the public for thei 
practice of ‘bulking’ with thick paper: all the 
same it’s a deception and an ungainly one. 

JEAN HOWARD 


= 


ae 


Poems to Remember 
Ed. by PATRIC DICKINSON 
and SHEILA SHANNON 


A new anthology for children from six 
to any age. The poems are selected to 
foster the child’s individual taste. 

Harvill Press 12s 6d 


Chess for Chi'dren 
R. M. BOTT and S. MORRISON 


A unique method of explaining the game 
to beginners from 8 to 80. 12s 6d 


for younger children 


Lands of the Brave 


A — History of the United States of America. By Henry Steele Commager. (O.U.P., 
12s. 6d.) 

The Real Book of Red Indians. By Michael Gorham. (Dobson, 10s. 6d.) 

The Story of the Commonwealth. By Daphne Wall and B. Biro. (Benn, 13s. 6d.) 

The Boys’ Book of Scotland Yard. (Burke, 9s. 6d.) 

In Freedom’s Cause: A Story of Wallace and Bruce. By G. A. Henty. (Macdonald, 6s.) 

The Story of Joseph. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber, 9s. 6d.) 

The Peasant Boy Who Became Pope. By Harriet Lattin. (Abelard-Schuman, 12s. 6d.) 

Tell me about the Saints. By Mary Cousins. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 
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A Bear Called 


Paddington 
MICHAEL BOND 


tells of the hilarious 
adventures of this en- 
dearing new bear— 
first discovered on 
Paddington Station by 
the Brown Family. 4 
Peggy Fortnum’s 
amusing drawings 
highlight the fun. &s 6d 3 


‘ 
The Unhappy 


Hippopotamus 
NANCY MOORE 
Tells a very amusing (and beautifully 
illustrated) tale of how unhappy Harriett 
found her hippopotamus smile again. 


10s 6d 
novels for boys and girls 


Gillian Avery 
TRESPASSERS AT GHARLCOTE 
The author of The Warden’s Niece tells 
how a group of children discover a 
deserted mansion. 10s 6d 


Monica Edwards 


THE COWNAPPERS 

T.V., a prize Jersey cow, a foreign 
agent, and another favourite Punchbowl 
Farin story. 10s 6d 


Noe! Streatfeild 


All her books make splendid presents, 
but we particularly recommend 
Wintle’s Wonders (10s 6d) and The Day 
Before Yesterday 12: 64 
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PROFESSOR COMMAGER’s A Picture History of the 
USA is a model of what a children’s book should 
be. Clear print, good colour illustrations by Mr. 
Clarke Hutton make the book’s presentation most 
attractive, but above all the intricate history of the 
United States is presented by the author with an 
insight that is not distorted at all by the simplicity 
of his writing. Not. for younger children, it is to 
be hoped that as many older ones as possible 
will read it before they embark on more formal 
historical reading, for there is far too little Ameri- 
can history taught in Britain: And what exciting 
events there are! Before 1%} the Indian cam- 
paigns as the settlers pushed into the Appala- 
chians; after the American Revolution the moving 
west of the frontier; the Civil War, the great 
industrial expansion of the Gilded Age and the 
later imperialism of the first Roosevelt. 

Perhaps the best feature of this book is the way 
it brings out the great issues that make American 
history possess, as Fitzgerald put it, the ‘quality 
of an idea.’ Thus 1776 is a revolution, not merely 
a war of independence... ‘It.started as-a little skir- 
mish in a Massachusetts village; when it was over 
it had changed the whole history of the world.’ 
The Civil War is not merely a squabble over seces- 
sion: ‘But more and more men and women in the 
North thought it was wrong for one man to own 
another.’ The Great Crash is not just the New 
York Stock Exchange and the banks failing; ‘All 
of a sudden it seemed that. the rich American 
nation was not rich at al.” Let us hope that Profes- 
sor Commager’s exceHent book puts his readers on 
the path to Bryce, Beard and Brogan. 

For the Indian version of American history, 
Mr. Michael Gorham’s The Real Book of Red 
Indians gives a story which is in many ways a sad 
supplement to that of the Union. He describes the 
migrations and customs of the Indians and the 
conflict with the Whites which led to their virtual 
annihilation. He tells his story well; best of all on 
Sitting Bull, the Sioux and ‘the trial of strength 
between them and Custer. “Teday many people 
say that Sitting Bull was the greatest man who 
ever lived in South Dakota.’ There is an appendix 
which describes exactly where the different tribes 
were to be found and where the reservations are 
today; good for learning about American geo- 
graphy as well as Indian history. 

With much the same layout and the same sort 
of illustrations as A Picture History of the USA, 
The Story of the Commonwealth is not so good. 
The fact that a lot of.the world map was covered 


in red does not mean very much if the struggle 
at home which affected the establishment and 
government of the successive British Empires are 
not mentioned. Ideas f.o.b. Westminster were 
sometimes just as influential as explorers and 
manufactures c.i.f. Bristol,.so Miss Daphne Wall 
might have discussed a little more the influence 
of our own non-revolutionary, but still immensely 
important, changes of 1688 and 1832. With this 
reservation the book gives a good, racy history of 
the British colonies and dominions, with the chap. 
ters on Africa and India particularly well done, 

Strongly recommended for boys (and grown 








THE MASTER KEY Jae H. MacLehose 


Anunusual story, of the desperate struggle of an 
Indian girl to win the right to learn to read. The 
author paints her picture from first-hand observa- 
tion, revealing a mode of life and habits of thought 
which will be a revelation to the older, intelligent 
child for whom it is intended. With line drawings 
by Will Nickless and full-colour at 3 Ss 

, 6d. net 


STARS FOR CRISTY - Mabel Leigh Hunt 
Cristy Romano, 11-year-old American girl of 
Italian parentage, doesn’t let lack of money spoil 
her zest for life. How she contrives to pack full of 
interest the long summer holidays makes fascinat- 
ing reading. A warm-hearted, spontaneous story, 
with excellent line drawings by Velma IIsley and 
bright laminated cover. 9s, 6d. net 


MOTHER GOOSE NURSERY RHYMES 


Here are all the familiar, favourite nursery rhymes, 
plus many others seldom to be found. The book 
is profusely illustrated with. hundreds of superb 
ictures and decorative drawings in 
lack-and-white and colour, making it 
a possession which children 
will treasure long after nurs- 

ery days are done. 

21s. net 
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ard. Here they all are, the CID, the River Police, 
uch the most exciting Division of the Metro- 
litan Police, the Criminal Record Office, Sir 
obert Peel, and the IBM clicking its way through 
e 14 million fingerprint sets. (Alas, the Federal 
yreau Of Investigation has 80 million.) Stern- 
ced men, guardians of person, property and the 
ate, the book treats the 2,000 people who work 
the Embankment as men and women apart 
om the others in our existence; human fallibility 
s been excluded. The book has no author : ‘with 
icial co-operation,’ it says on the title page. The 
host lavishly produced book of those under re- 
few, it is a real custom-built, machine-turned 
b) by the Yard’s PR department. One wonders 
hat the lads in ‘C’ Division will make of it, and 
ir. Glinski, framed by the CID only the other 
G. A. Henty has always been a best-selling 
ildren’s author, and it is not hard to see why. 
ood historical story, exciting action and the 
peal to St. George and England feature in most 




























From Tom's Midnight Garden. 
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of his books.. In Freedom's Cause is the story of 
the struggle of Bruce and Wallace against the 
usurping English: Henty roots strongly for the 
Scots. He really does make medieval Scotland 
come alive and the book is just right, for any 
youngster who is interested in Bannockburn and 
the pageantry of the great clash between Scotland 
and England which gave the Scots their indepen- 
dence. Rereading Henty, thinking that his values 
have so often been attacked for being jingoistic, 
One is reminded of Orwell’s reflection that when 
he had shot the elephant he did not realise that 
the Empires which would succeed the one he was 
upholding would be infinitely worse. 


Walter de la Mare’s The Story of Joseph was 
first read on the BBC and the Biblical story is 
told with a simplicity that makes it a very good 
children’s book indeed. For a re-casting of the 
Old Testament episode, De la Mare’s style is 
admirable, bringing out the different characters 
and treating the unfolding incidents of the journey 
to Egypt with a truly poetic sensitivity and care 
for construction that make the volume a children’s 
classic. Mention, too, must be made of the illustra- 
tions to this book by Edward Ardizzone, which 
are a perfect accompaniment to the text. Child- 
ren’s books on the history of the Church form an 
important group, and what can be more topical 
than The Peasant Boy Who Became Pope, by Dr. 
Harriet Lattin? Gerbert, the peasant boy from 
Aurillac, became Pope Sylvester II, and died in 
1003, after a reign of four years. The biography 
of this dark-age pontiff wisely concentrates less on 
his saintly character than on the details of his 
day-to-day life, his interest in mechanical toys and 
mathematics, not an overwhelming preoccupation 
of his time. Hence the book brings out the back- 
ground of Gerbert’s society as well as describing 
his road to Rome. Much of the history is un- 
familiar, and therefore quite interesting; Dr. 
Lattin writes very clearly and the photographs 





From The Story of Joseph. 


from medizval illuminated manuscripts enhance 
the value of this pleasant book. 

Tell me about the Saints is the story of twenty- 
three saints from Paul to Zita, who is the patron 
saint of servants. For young children, it is written 
in a simpler way than Dr. Lattin’s book, but 
manages to cover quite a lot of ground. Many of 
the lives are unfamiliar. Did you know that St. 
Clare, who died in 1253, is now the patron saint 
of television? ‘Her choice as TV saint was made 
because it seemed that shortly before her death 
she was able to see and follow the Mass for 
Christmas in St. Francis Church in Assisi. . . .’ 
There is a wide range of saints described; organ- 
isation saints such as Paul and Benedict, national 
saints such as Patrick, David and Columba, and 
solitary saints like Anthony. One hopes Miss 
Cousins’s book will be widely read, for it manages 
to put a lot of factual information about the 
history. of the Church into a book of interesting 
lives. DAVID REES 








FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


Warrior Scarlet 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Jackie the Pit Pony 


Rosemary Sutcliff’s latest novel tells of a boy in 
the Bronze Age who sought the right to wear 
the scarlet cloak of a warrior. 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping. 12s 6d NET 


Prince of the Jungle 
René Guillot’s compelling story of a young 
tribal prince who faces the savage ordeals of 
life alone in the Indian jungle. 


Illustrated by Brian Wildsmith. 10s 6d NET 


The Fox in the Island 


The appearance of a mysterious white fox 
disturbs the peaceful life of two boys on a 
farm in Provence. By Henri Bosco; illustrated 
by Lynton Lamb, 10s 6d NET 


Tom’s Midnight Garden 


A, Philippa Pearce’s story of a boy’s wonderful 
discovery which brought him a new friend, 
Hatty, a Victorian girl, 

Illustrated by Susan Einzig. 


Devils’ Hill 
A new story by Nan Chauncy about the 
adventures of Badge and his family, who live 
in a remote Tasmanian valley. 
Illustrated by Geraldine Spence. 


10s 6d NET 


tos 6d NET 
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Children of all ages 
will enjoy the new 
OXFORD 


BOOKS 
for Christmas 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Hans Baumann’s story of a spirited little pony 
who rebels when sent to work in a mine. 
Illustrated in gay colour throughout by Ulrick 
Schramm, 12s 6d NET 


Peter and the Piskies 


Traditional Cornish tales of giants and saints, 
spriggansand piskies, delightfully retold by Ruth 
Manning-Sanders and illustrated by Raymond 
Briggs. 12s 6d NET 


A Ring of Tales 


Favourite nursery stories and poems, both old 
and new, arranged as the seasons of the year 
by Kathleen Lines and illustrated by Harold 
Jones. 12s 6d NET 


Piruwayu and the Rainbow 
An outstanding picture-story book by Gilles 
Saint-Cerere, with pictures by Bettina, in which 
a little Red Indian boy seeks a rainbow 
coloured head-dress. 108 6d NF 


The Wolf and the Seven 
Little Kids 
The famous s‘ory by Grimm beautifully inter- 
preted in picture-story form by the Swiss 
artist, Felix Hoffmann. 12s 6d NET 
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The Silver Brumby 


ELYNE MITCHELL. ‘A horse book to be 
recommended . .. tells of the life of a wild 
“brumby”, from his birth as a shivering silver 
grey colt . . . to his accession as unchallenged 
king among the stallions on the mountain 
ranges.’ THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
Illustrated 


Cadet Nurse 
at St. Marks 


CONSTANCE M. WHITE. ‘Older girls 
who think they might take up nursing as a 


Third printing. 12s. 6d. - 
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Landscape Without Gnomes 


Quinn of the ‘Fury.’ By Showell Styles. (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Future Took Us. By David Severn, illustrated 
by Jillian Richards. (The Bodley Head, 
10s. 6d.) 

The Moonball, By Ursula Moray Williams. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 

My Uncle Jacinto, By Andras Laszlo, illustrated 
by Eduardo Vicente. (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) 

Ir seems that the Fairies have slumped, or sold 

out to Disney and Blyton. Our grandchildren will 

regard the ‘little people’ as obscene symbols of 
the Coke Age, and only: Noddy, that purged 
goblin, will be permitted in the nose-caps of the 
toddlers’ rockets. I was glad, therefore, in the 
changing landscape of children’s literature, to meet 
the traditional figure of Septimus Quinn, that pert, 
scientific midshipman, idol of the Upper Fifth; 
no fairy, but an extroverted, laconic highbrow in 
the making—of the old, familiar stamp. Quinn is 
the myth our public schools claim to turn out by 
the gross, but so often, when cap and blazer are 
mothballed, trouvez [homme! Not so with this 
bespectacled youth, the enfant terrible of Nelson’s 
fleet. He is transferred from his ship to command 
a captured brig, packed with Frogs and stinking 


the slums of Madrid. They wander through { 


city collecting fag-ends and selling watch, 


Jacinto, however, has his moment of majesty 
the bullring, where he is engaged as a com; 


matador. Inspired by memories of past glories }j 
skill returns. Dressed in his old bullfighting cloth. 
(now cadged from a wardrobe-dealer) he prepare 


to kill the bull. But as soon as one rain-dr 


falls, the dealer rushes into the ring with umbrel; 


open, frantic to protect the suit. The bull retreay 
The crowd roars its mirth. Jacinto’s humiliatig 
is complete. Uncle and nephew trudge discons 
lately home. Isabel Quigly’s translation is excg 
lent. Soare Eduardo Vicente’s flowing illustration, 
BRIDGET TIsD 


Bunter’s Burden 


The Ivory Child. By H. Rider Haggard. (Ma 


donald, 10s. 6d.) 
Billy Bunter the Hiker. By Frank Richards. (C; 
sell, 8s. 6d.) 


ALAN QUATERMAIN, narrator and chief protagonig 
of The Ivory Child and many more of Ride 
Haggard’s romances, is by any reckoning a hero: 


Billy. Bunter is beyond question non-heroi 
Quatermain is a hunter—spare, laconic, tough, 


tremendous puritan, a relentless moralist; Bunteg 


hides, and bring her safely to Maddalena. But js a4 bilker, a slugabed, a guts. But they have on 
Quinn prefers to head for the French coast and thing in common: the worlds they inhabit are, i 
seize the French revolutionaries’ sloop. The tale each case, what George Orwell would have called 
is packed with sea and land battles, Sicilian pirates, <gecent’ worlds; worlds (however crudely pord 


career will enjoy this story of Joanna and 
Mossy who, at 15, become cadet nurses.’ 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 


Wolf of Badenoch 
JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. “Wolf” is 
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Monaco, disguised as a fisherboy, who helps tions, in which courage, courtesy and kindlines 


no eat 
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a legendary dog who lived in the Grampians 
and his story, and that of- the people with 
whom he came in contact ‘is a grand story 


which builds up to a gripping climax.’ my 


TEACHERS WORLD Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Wild and Free 


HELEN GRIFFITHS, the 
author of Horse in the Clouds, 
sets her new story again in the 
Argentine—and ‘the stars’ are 
a puma and a lonely English 


boy. ‘Brilliant writing... a 


most enjoyable book.’ NoEL 
STREATFEILD, Elizabethan 
Illustrated 12s. 6d, 


The Secret of 
the Forest 


ROSALIE K. FRY. Children first met 
Katinka in Deep in the Forest. Now, Rosalie 
K..Fry’s new story about her ‘achieves the 
same magic combination of story-telling and 
delicate, charming illustration which has 
already captivated so many children.’ parents 
dllustrated by the author 8s. 6d. 


insect Engineers 


RUTH BARTLETT. This is the story of the 
ants of the world. ‘The illustrations can only be 
described as exciting.’ TEACHERS WORLD 

‘This facinating and thoroughly instructive 
book.’ BIRMINGHAM MAIL = Illustrated 9s. 6d. 


Discovering 
the Heavens 


I. O. EVANS. Here is one of the greatest 
detective siories ever told—the story of theclues 
which led men to discover the nature of the 
universe. Foreword by Patrick More. 

Fully illustrated 








Quinn fool a Froggish scheme to set fire to 
Nelson’s men-o’-war. 

Mr. Severn takes a header into ap 3000 Britain. 
leaving Sooty and the Sputniks to rot. The transi- 


| tion takes place at an opportune moment for 
' | Messrs. Bateman and Lunt, who, bottoms up, were 
| waiting for Dr. Perry’s cane to descend. Instead 


(I quote) ‘the Head’s hand ploughed into his 
waistcoat. “He’s having a heart attack!” explains 
Bateman. “What luck, we may not be whacked 
after all!”’ After these admirable schoolboy 


sentiments the floor gives way and the two boys, © 


propelled into the future, find themselves cast 
upon a hillside surveying a primitive landscape 


littered with wrecked radiation masts: post- - 


atomic war relics. Britain is now ruled by an under- 
ground autocracy of mathematicians, directed by 
a chilly character called the Controller. This sub- 
terranean hive of graded eggheads is built on an 
atomic pile beneath Ondin, a small, wailled city, all 
that remains of London, which is now a brambly 
ruin. Here in the depths the boys find Dr. Perry’s 
little book ‘Elementary Mathematics’ sealed in a 
giass bubble. This volume had been discovered 
three centuries earlier by Marl, the first Controller, 
and without it the eggheads could never have 
assembled their magnificent electronic brain. The 
Transferees, as the boys are now-called, take part 
in the above-ground rebellion against the absolute 
rule of the Controller. 

Congratulations to the authoress of The Moon- 
bail for creating such an original object. After this 
rash statement I suppose I shall see it in its 
thousands on the counters of Hamley’s. It has no 
mouth, no eyes, grows hot and cold, is covered 
in golden hairs, and cries; it also kisses your 
hands with an invisible tongue, and eats surrepti- 
tious bacon and eggs. The local Professor fell for it 
so hard that he took it from the nippers who found 
it on the village green after a super thunderstorm. 
I was glad the moonball swallowed the professor 
when he pricked it with a penknife. 

My Uncle Jacinto touches the heart, It is 
written simply, with flashes of quirky Spanish 
humour. ‘Uncle’ is a vagrant, drunken ex-bull- 
fighter living with his small nephew in a shack in 


are valued; and in which brutality and vio 


lence, as we understand the terms today, arg 


unthinkable. 


To take Quatermain first, he is a credit to hi 
world. His adventures are apt to start (as they dd 


the Lord High ‘és 
Tiger ee 
ROGER LANCELYN GREEN’ 


A modern fairy-tale full of adventure a 
magic that imaginative children will lo 
with excellent illustrations by J. S. Good 

11/6 net. (AGE 6-1 


4% 


& Scrimshaw & 
ie Flying Fish 
MARJORIE 
SANKEY 


An exciting adventure story set in Canad 
and the North Pacific, with a Marie Celes 
theme. Illustrated, 11/6 net, (AGE 10U 


Old Greek Fairy Tales 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


Some of the best tales in the world bea 
fully told, and illustrated by E. H. Shepat 
12/6 net. (AGE 10 


The Young Naturailist’s 


Year 
FRED J. SPEAKMAN 


What to look and listen for month by mont 
First-rate photographs. 12/6 net. (Ace 100 
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here) in some great nineteenth-century household, 
where he conducts himself with manly dignity but 
becoming reverence. There is generally a semi- 
supernatural or deviously genetic connection 
between some high-born member of the house- 
hold and a remote location or people of the 
Orient; and this leads to Quatermain setting 
grimly off, surrounded by loyal and ‘humorous’ 
servants, to effect rescue or discovery. His adven- 
tures are always vivid, his object splendidly 
achieved in the face of ferocious and ingeniously 
contrived reversals; virtue is quietly rewarded 
(though usually a toll of one loyal servant is 
exacted in moving circumstances), knavery is 
weil trounced. (I use the terms advisedly.) In The 
lvory Child, as elsewhere, there is spirit, colour 
and an element of mystery; but above all, of 
course, there is the portentous decency-figure, the 
wise, modest, bearded, chaste, the quint- 
Arnoldian Alan Quatermain. God be thanked for 
bringing us through; now see to his lordship’s 
hip-bath. 

Billy Bunter, on the other hand, is nof a credit 
to his world. In Frank Richards’s original weekly 
stories in The Magnet, Bunter was no more than 
afoil to those clean and hard-playing schoolboys, 
Harry Wharton, Bob Cherry and the rest. Bunter 
merely snored in front of the fire while the big 
match was on and ate all the crumpets while the 
teams were still changing. But Bunter, like 
Falstaff, was too genuine a creation to stay long 
ina minor role; he has become a national figure, 
and in Cassell’s present series (of which Billy 
Bunter the Hiker is No. 23) Bunter is paramount 
in importance throughout. Thus Mr. Richards, 
yielding to popular demand and recognising a 
fundamental human truth, performs a valuable 
service for us all. For there is, in all of us, a back- 
sliding tendency towards the traditional faults of 
the fat man; we all have our moments of greed, 


For Children 


BIRD ON THE WING 
By CARYLL HOUSELANDER 10/6 net 


“These tales range through many centuries and 
countries. They are cheerful, practical, and 
tender.”—The Times Educational Supplement 


INSIDE THE ARK 
By CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


“Here are twelve little gems, each with a beauty 
and strangely moving quality of its own. Children 
and animals share the honours between them, but 
somehow it is the animals that one remembers 
most.” —The Universe 


| THE GREAT CROSS 
| By THOMAS HOLLAND 12/6 net 


| “This is a book which develops an unusual theme 
} in a particularly striking fashion. It deals with 
the stirring days of pirates on the Spanish Main 
and incorporates all the traditional ingredients 

} which are common to such stories. But behind 
! the thrilling story of the young son of a ship’s 
chandler and th pirate, Captain Cutlass, is the 

a theme.of an attempt to right a great wrong... .” 
|) ~—The Teacher's World 


8/6 net 


Joan Windham tells children about the Saints in 
SIX O’CLOCK SAINTS 7/6 net 
| NEW SIX O’CLOCK SAINTS 6/- net 
| MORE SAINTS FOR SIX O’CLOCK 6/- net 
| HERE ARE YOUR SAINTS 6/- net 
SAINTS UPON A TIME 9/- net 
“Not since Kenneth Grahame. . . has the spirit 


of childhood been more happily caught.”—The 
Month 


SHEED & WARD 


1958 


torpor and petty dishonesty, we are all caught, 
sooner or later, drinking too much at lunch-time 


and letting down the side. The accumulation of | 


petty guilt could be formidable. But Bunter is our 
salvation; for now, seeing all such faults heaped 
together and piled on to Bunter the scapegoat, we 
are cleansed for ever and made free. Bunter bears 


the burden of our guilt, suffers, in our stead, the | 


humiliations that should follow on our crapu- 


lence. Thus can we all survive, decent fellows in | 


a decent world, urgent to emulate Harry Wharton 


on the pitch or to follow Alan Quatermain to the | 


very Mines of Solomon. SIMON RAVEN 


Homage to Spock 


Baby and Child Care. By Benjamin Spock. (The 


Bodley Head, 15s.) 


ALL of us who were bringing up children in the 
years after the war have a special feeling about 


Spock. His little book was part of the essential | 


furniture of our lives. In it the puzzled, worried 
parent could find answers to every question: 
sensible, practical and reassuring answers, given 
by a humane and understanding man who knew 
what he was talking about. Here, we felt, is 


someone who has met and dealt with all the | 
endless run of little crises in the life of the grow- 
ing child and learned the best ways of handling | 


them. Indeed, Dr. Spock became in a very real 
sense a_ member of the family, and his advice 
and support and good judgment in the day-to-day 
care of the child were valued and trusted. 

The new edition of Baby and Child Care is of 
larger size and has more pages; some of the 


chapters (for example, on twins) are longer, but | 


the orientation of the book and the tone of voice 


are the same as ever. In the foreword, Dr. Spock | 
comments, very properly, that his book is not | 


a substitute for medical supervision by the family 


doctor; if there is any question of illness, the | 
doctor must be called at once. The author's aim | 
is to provide a general survey of the behaviour | 


and oddities of the human animal in early life, 


its troubles and needs, and thus offer some | 


assistance to the inexperienced; in the second 
edition he does just that, with even more grace 
and quiet assurance than before. 

The English reader will notice that the sections 
on discipline have undergone some changes. In 
1946, the American ways of child management 
were, Dr. Spock thought, rather too strict, but 
the trend was towards great flexibility and this 
trend he did all he could to encourage. Now the 
pendulum has swung over the other way and the 


conscientious parent is more likely to get into | 
trouble by being too permissive. The normal | 


child is happier and better behaved if his parents 


insist on reasonably good: behaviour; at the same | 
time, it helps the child to realise that his parents | 


know he has angry feelings, and yet are not en- 
raged or alienated from him because of them. 
Too much ‘freedom’ makes the child demanding 
and disagreeable; his mother tries to be super- 
human and forgiving for a while, then she ex- 


plodes, and thereafter is guilty and confused. She j, 


should let the child see that she knows how to 
be firm and still friendly. 

On the first page of his book Dr. Spock gives 
one of the principles that inform his teaching: 
that the natural loving care which kindly parents 
give their children is a hundred times more 
valuable than pinning up the nappies in the 
approved fashion. On the second page he reminds 
us that parents have needs as well; that some 
children are a lot more difficult than others; and 
that needless self-sacrifice makes people sour. 
Good luck and many thanks to you, Dr. Spock; 
may your book go on to a hundred editions. 

MILES HOWARD 








THE PARTICK 
STEAMBOAT 


Captain Frank Knight 


The fascinating story of the early 
growth of the Clyde, and the appear- 
ance of Britain’s first successful 
steamboat. Illustrated. 12s 6d 


MIST OVER 
ATHELNEY 


Geoffrey Trease 


A stirring adventure story in the days of 
King Alfred. Illustrated. Dec. 4. 12s 6d 


KIM_ Rudyard Kipling 


‘A splendid new edition . . . for the child 
with a real love of books it is a splendid 
buy.’—Books and Bookmen. 

Illustrated by Stuart Tresilian. 2\s 


THORVALD’S PLAN 


Alison Cross 


Life on a farm in the wilds of Norway 
a hundred years ago. /J/lustrated. 
10s 64 


THE TREASURE 
OF UR 


Marianne MacDonald 


A lively mystery seasoned with humour, 
involving four children and a yacht on 
the Broads. Illustrated. 13s 6d 


DAWKS AND THE 


DUCHESS 


Meta Mayne Reid. 


‘Another delightful Dawks book .. . 
this series must be a well-established 
favourite.’-—-Man. Evg. News. 9s 6d 


THE STORY OF 


HOLLY & IVY 


Rumer Godden 


‘There must be many children who look 
forward eagerly to each new book by 
Rumer Godden, and her latest will very 
quickly become another firm favourite.’ 
— Yorkshire Evening Post. Colour illus- 
trations. 10s 6d 


BILL & COO 
Mazo de la Roche 


Two pigeons and their extraordinary 
offspring. ‘A delightful tale, beautifully 
told.’-— Wolverhampton Express and Star. 

Coloured illustrations. 10s 6d 


@ MARIA 

‘¢ A VICTORIAN POODLEHOOD 
= Susan Brigden 

‘The whole book is a credit to the young 

author, only 17 when she wrote and 


drew it..—MALCOLM SAVILLE (Regional 
Book Supplement). Coloured illus. \0s 6d 


MACMILLAN 
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Harrap Books 


Clowns 
DOUGLAS NEWTON 


The story of clowns and 
clowning from the earliest 
days. “A ‘must’ for every- 
one who loves the Circus.” — 
Manchester Evg. News. 


Ballet Music 


ROGER FISKE, author of Listening to 
Music. One of the few books published on 
music composed specially for the ballet. It 
shows how to increase one’s pleasure by giving 
more attention to the music. Jilustrated 12/6 


The Young Rider 


Through the Ages 


DOROTHY M. STUART. «Delightfully 
nostalgic.”—-Good Housekeeping. “Most en- 
tertaining.”—Pony. “Excellent . . .a mammoth 
task—and how well she has done it.”—Eliza- 
dethan. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Prehistoric Animals 
SAM & BERYL EPSTEIN. «Most inform- 


ative.”—Scotsman. “Engrossing.”—Notts Evg. 
Post. “This revelation of scientific ‘detective 
work’ is most absorbing.” —Bristol Evg. World. 
Mllustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Meals Through the Ages 


PETER MOSS. «Describes in intimate detail 
what sort of dishes were eaten in homes of every 
class (in England) over a period of 1,500 years.” 
—Bristol Evg. Post. Illustrated 15s. 


The Book of American 


Frontier History 


PHILIP WILDING. “Told in a racy style 
which will absorb all older children interested 
in the Wild West.”—British Weekly. IIllus- 
trated, including colour. 15s. 


French Railways of Today 
VIVIAN ROWE. “Simple enough to 


intrigue the young reader, sufficiently advanced 
to satisfy the most adult desire to ‘play trains’ 
... it’s a winner.”—Catholic Herald. 

dllustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Grenfell of Labrador 
GEORGE H. PUMPHREY. «zis fife, 


with its blending of adventure and idealism, is 
just what should appeal to young readers.”— 
British Book News. Illustrated 9s. 6d. 


HARRAP, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. | 
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Skating to Ely 


Tom’s Midnight Garden. By Philippa Pearce, illustrated by Susan Einzig. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 
The Adventures of Frankie and Jessie. By Jean Simpson, illustrated by Geraldine Spence. 


(Collins, 9s, 6d.) 


Mimff-Robinson. By H. J. Kaeser, illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 
Plum-Blossom and Kai Lin, By Hedwig Weiss-Sonnenburg, illustrated. (University of 


London Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Falter Tom and the Water Boy. By Maurice Duggan, illustrated by Kenneth Rowell. 


(Faber, 9s. 6d.) 


Mulbridge Manor. By James Reeves, illustrated by Geraldine Spence. (Heinemann, 


12s. 6d.) 


The Owl’s House, High Noon, The West Wind. By Crosbie Garstin. (Werner Laurie, 


10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 12s. 6d.) 


A Box for Benny. By Leila Berg, illustrated by Jillian Willett. (Brockhampton Press, 


10s. 6d.) 


The Story of Holly and Ivy. By Rumer Godden, illustrated by Adrienne Adams. (Mac- 


millan, 10s. 6d.) 


The Starveling. By Nina Warner Hooke, illustrated by Dick Hart. (Putnam, 8s. 6d.) 
A Bear Called Paddington. By Michael Bond, illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. (Collins, 


8s. 6d.) 


The Kidnapping of Kensington. By Bruce Carter, illustrated by Walter Hodges. (Hamish 


Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 


Jim Starling and Jim Starling and the Agency. By E. W. Hildick, illustrated by Roger 


Payne. (Chatto, 8s. 6d. each.) 


Young Footballer. By Robert Bateman. (Constable, 10s. 6d.) 


I SHOULD have liked more fairy stories than there 
are here, but that is the luck of the draw. Perhaps 
children like novels better anyway. Most of these 
books are novels, novels for children in which 
they can see themselves without too much of an 
effort. Tom’s Midnight Garden is a beautiful, un- 
frightening, ghostly tale. Tom, because of measles, 
has to stay in his Uncle’s flat in an old country 
house now stripped of its glory, with its beautiful 
garden let off in slices and the council houses 
coming up to the fence. He goes back in time 
and meets the child Hatty Bartholomew, who 
once lived there with her cross, adoptive Ma and 
boisterous cousins. These ghostly scenes are 
superb. They skate to Ely in the frost of 1895, 
then it is summer and Hatty is much younger. In 
the end, dream-Hatty turns out to be ‘that old 
Miss Bartholomew in the top fiat’ and now the 
little boy and the old lady meet in real life and 
kiss. This is unusually good, very imaginative and 
precise. 

The Adventures of Frankie and Jessie takes 
these two bright infants, with their hard-up Ma as 
housekeeper, to the country home of crabby old 
Sir William. The pretending baby heir to Sir 
William is ousted by the true heir, helped home 
by the children, and Sir W. ends up, thanks to 
Jessie’s candid charm, much mellowed. It is a 
good tale and very well worked out. 

Mimff-Robinson, translated into oddly mixed 
English . . . ‘Bosh,’ ‘A-1,’ ‘smashing,’ ‘eats’ as 
noun, ‘message boy’ and ‘mighty glad’ . . . from 
what language I know not, sets the boy Mimff, 
with ‘Dad’s’ permission, on a small Swedish island 
to live wild for a week in the company of his 
friend Billy, a horribly resourceful lad. They have 
a peculiar adventure with an American teenagers’ 
rave called Bobby Bob on a second-hand sub- 
marine. Mimff at last shifts Billy off and has some 
stark fun on his own. Good but distinctly odd. 
The Ardizzone drawings, of course, are perfect. 

A book from the German I like is Plum-Blos- 
som and Kai Lin. It is about China in the warring 
times of 1910 on, and how Plum-Blossom was 
sold into service by her poor parents. Her mistress 
is kind and by and by Kai Lin, the teasing son of 
the house, comes back from his up-to-date school- 
ing and says there must be no more slaves. The 
end is happy, after revolutionary adventures, and 
there are five fine Chinese script letters for the 
children to copy. 

Falter Tom and the Water Boy is a fairy tale, 
a little thin, but good. Old Falter Tom, so called 


for his limp, leaves his white cabin cottage to 
go exploring under the sea with Water Boy, who 
tells him how to breathe and swim as fishes do. The 
Kings of the Sea tell Falter he may stay underwater 
and be seventy for ever, or go back to his cottage 
and die soon. He chooses to stay because Water 
Boy has no one to talk to. 

Miuilbridge Manor concerns a family of splendid 
children who hunt a lost will and foil a villain 
under the xgis of dotty old Miss Matty. Very 
alive, exciting and ingenious—as James Reeves 
always is. 


¥ : 
children everywhere ask 
for these Tales of Narnia 
by ' 
C. S. Lewis 








‘C. S. Lewis has the power to enter othe 

worlds in the same dreamlike and certail 

way as Hans Andersen or Lewis Carroll 
MANCHESTER GUARDIA 


THE LION, THE WITCH AND THE 
WARDROBE 4th Imp. 1056 
PRINCE CASPIAN and Imp. 1056 
THE VOYAGE OF THE DAWN TREAD: 
: and Imp. 1050 
THE SILVER CHAIR 2nd Imp. 105° 
THE HORSE & HIS BOY 2nd Imp. 1058 


All illustrated by Pauline Baynes 








\ GEOFFREY BLE 
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Brock Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 





The Outside Cat 


10/6, by JANE THAYER. Irresistible 
story and gorgeous drawings make this a 
perfect gift for cat-lovers aged 3 onwards 


Brock am 


FOR AGES 5708 
Belinda the Beetle 


8/6, by Rev. W. AWDRY. 


exciting adventures of little 
T'hree-wheeled car. Drawings, 
some full colour, by Ionicus 


Brock Books 


FOR AGES 8TO11 
pi 


10/6, by LEILA BERG. 
‘A gem of a book’-Noel 
Streatfeild. ‘Unusually good’ 
~The Observer. ‘From the 
real heart of creation’- 

~~ Naomi Mitchison. ‘I cannot 
recommend it strongly 

* eneugh’~BBC Children’s Hour 


The Sailor’ s Knot 


6/-- by SUTHERLAND ROSS. Simon and 
Susan find themselves involved in another mystery: 
a stray dog disclaimed by the people named on its 
collar. Swift action ends in a sea rescue 


Brock Books 


FOR OLDER BOYS 
lan Munro’s Monte Carlo val 


12/6, by MICHAEL GIBSON. Ian, 19, shares 
Rally hazards in family car. Real-life adventure with 
documentary background and illustrations 


Designed for children by 
Breckhampton Press, Leicester 
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Crosbie Garstin’s three fine adventure novels, 
The Owl's House, High Noon and The West Wind, | 


are just right for boys (always difficult) and for 
girls too who like being wild. Introduction by 


‘Elephant Bill.’ A nice Jewish tale, set in the back | 


streets of Manchester, is A Box for Benny... . 
School outings, families and friends, and little 
Benny’s bright way of getting what he wants: a 
very warm-hearted book for younger children with 
sharp, true detail. The Story of Holly and Ivy is 
also for younger children and very good. Holly, 
running away from her orphanage to Aylesbury on 
Christmas Eve, searches for an imaginary grand- 
mother and finds a policeman’s wife who sadly has 
a Christmas tree but no little girl to share it. 

Animal stories which are good: The Starveling 
tells how a farm kitten is thrown out in winter 
weather and only when half-dead from cold and 
hunger and being chased by foxes and gulls finds 
another home. The lady-owner at first was bitter, 
having lost family and fiancé in a bomb crash. 
A Bear Called Paddington is a fairy animal who is 
found in the station and taken home by the Brown 
family, and into shops to buy clothes where he 
abashes the haughty shopkeepers (hurrah). . . 
with many other fine happenings. He is a creature 
of great character. 

The Kidnapping of Kensington (a white rabbit) 
is about an imaginary landing by the Germans 
at Brighton in 1940. The author tells us it is 
imaginary, so do not fear for the little one’s history 
facts. Two families of very bright but warring 
children, one lot ‘prog,’ the other not, get left 
behind when the town is evacuated. Growing 
friendlier, they fish an agreeable wounded German 
pilot out of the sea and he gets on well with the 
wounded RAF pilot they also rescue. Talk very 
good and unusually funny. 

Three books for boys only, I think, are Jim 
Starling and Jim Starling and the Agency, about 
working-class boys and their adventures; Young 
Footballer, which is about rescuing a threatened 
pitch and staying in the League, features, among 
others, ‘Stevie Smith who had never played foot- 
ball before.’ Too true! STEVIE SMITH 


Moomins Don’t Ski! 


Rockets in the Dunes. By Lois Lamplugh. (Cape, 
13s. 6d.) 
Japanese Tales and Legends. Retold by Helen 
and William McAlpine. (O.U.P., 15s.) 
The Golden Phenix. By Marius Barbeau, retold 
by Michael Hornyansky. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 
Badger’s Wood. By Elleston Trevor. (Heinemann, 
IIs. 6d.) 
The Zoo Breaks Out. By Mira Lobe. (The Bodley 
Head, 9s. 6d.) 
The Wonderful Cornet. By Barbara Ker Wilson. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 6s. 6d.) 
Moominland Midwinter. By Tove Jansson. (Benn, 
11s. 6d.) 
In Rockets in the Dunes Lois Lamplugh continues 
the story of the group of children living round 
Brenstowe Bay, immediately after their return 
from Italy. The Allen children live in a con- 
verted railway coach on the edge of the dunes 
which the War Office want to appropriate for 
maneeuvres. If this happened Mr. Allen might 
lose his job as greensman at the Golf Club, and 
in any case surfing and land-yachting would have 
to end. The defence of the dunes by the Allens, 
with Celia, Andrew and Bruce under the guidance 
of Dr. Wallace, becomes exciting when Bruce, 
with a sandwich-board proclaiming ‘W.D. Keep 
Out,’ meets Major Grapnell. Nefertiti, an ancient 
yellow taxi, proves a strong ally in the cause. A 
good story, plausible, with excellent characters. 
Illustrated by William Stobbs. 
Japanese Tales and Legends is a fascinating col- 








lection, the eleventh in the Oxford Myths and 
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, BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Bodley Head 





Anatole and the Cat 
Eve Titus and Paul 
Galdone, 7s. 6d. A 
bright and colourful 
sequel to Anatole, the 
story of the cheese- 
tasting French mouse. 


Petunia 

Roger Duvoisin, 8s. 6d. 
The charming story 
about a goose who 
finds a book lying in 
the meadow. Roger 
Duvoisin is well 
known in this country 
for his delightful 
illustrations for The 
Happy Lion. 


The Children of the 
Marshes, Michel-Aimé 
Baudouy, 128. 6d. Translated 
from the French by Gerard Hopkins, this 
is an original story of a group of 
Spanish children, and of their over- 
whelming interest in the bull fight. There 
are some striking illustrations by 
Richard Kennedy. 


The Children’s Crusade 
Henry Treece, 12s. 6d. For this new 











historical novel, Henry Treece has chosen 

as his theme the tragic and inspiring 

story of the Children’s Crusade, that movement 
of over 30,000 children down through 

France in the early thirteenth century. The 
illustrations are by Christine Price. 


Secret of the Rocks 

Henry Garnett, 12s. 6d. The sequel to 
Rough Water Brown continues the story of 
piracy and smuggling on the River 

Seven but now, ten years later, the new- 
fangled railway comes as a challenge 

to the age-old river transport. Illustrated 
by Peter Jackson. 
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books of 


adventure 


MEN OF GLORY 

Macdonald Hastings, well known for two pre- 
vious books Adventure Calling and The Search 
for the Little Yellow Men, here tells stories of 


some of the bravest men of two world wars. 
Fully illustrated. 9/6 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


The fascinating life story of Sir Winston 
Churchill told in pictures. Both children and 
adults have asked us to make this story in 
strips into a book. Here in 64 pages, 48 in 
colour, is the picture biography of the greates 
figure of our times. 6/- 


CLAUDIA OF THE CIRCUS 


Claudia finds herself in search of a disbanded 
circus troupe. No one is more surprised than 
Claudia at the strange people and places to 
which the long and exciting quest leads her. 
By Geoffrey Bond. 7/6 


A STEPMOTHER FOR SUSAN 
OF ST. BRIDE’S 


Susan Marsh, the popular young student nurse, 
has a host of problems at St. Bride’s Hospital 
and not the least of them is what to do about 
Rocky, the amiable young man who is a deser- 
ter from the army. By Ruth Adam. 8/6 


NICKY NOBODY AND THE 
ATOM SPIES 


A story by Bill Wellings about the exploits 
of Nicky Nobody and his dog Chum. Nicky is 
given a camera. When he has the film de- 
veloped he discovers something on it which 
should not be there. 6/- 


Annuals of Repute 


EAGLE ANNUAL 10/6 
EAGLE SPORTS ANNUAL 7/6 
GIRL ANNUAL 10/6 
SWIFT ANNUAL 7/6 
ROBIN ANNUAL 6/6 


HOLTON PRESS 52 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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Legends series. The authors have lived in Japan 
and their retelling of these legends, fairy tales and 
epic stories, owes much to their knowledge of 
Japanese life. Many have a cruel streak, common 
to all such tales. Nine-to-seven-year-olds would 
enjoy some of the Japanese stories, as well as 
The Golden Phenix, eight French-Canadian 
fairy tales told with humour in the modern idiom, 
amusingly illustrated by Arthur Price. 

Badger’s Wood is an ideal book for reading 
aloud, with delightful conversations. The 
sacrilegious might accept it as a funnier, slighter 
Wind in the Willows: it tells of the damage 
caused by a marauding Pirate (black otter) 
and his two rat seamen, and how they were 
eventually vanquished by Old Stripe the Badger, 
Potter-the-Otter, Benjamin Aloysius Pomeroy 
Mole and Woo Owl. Great fun. Another animal 
story, pleasing in its way, is The Zoo Breaks Out, 
a translation from the German. The animals 
escape, and after running riot through the town 


they hire themselves out to work for the citizens 
with varied success. 

The seven-year-old who still needs practice in 
reading with largish print, a short, fast-moving 
story, not too many long words and plenty of pic- 
tures will find all these in the Antelope Books, an 
excellent series for young children. The Wonderful 
Cornet is one of the best. Jim’s father plays the 
cornet in the town band, and entrusts his son with 
the precious instrument on the way to a band 
competition. Jim and David play Indians on the 
train, leaving the cornet behind, and have some- 
how to recover it from the station fifty miles away 
within seven hours. 

Moominland Midwinter needs no introduction 
to Moomin fans, who delight in Tove Jansson’s 
humour and her animal creations. Moomins 
usually sleep all winter, but one year Moomin 
wakes and cannot sleep again. He meets many 
winter people and discovers an ancestor who takes 
up residence behind the stove. Moomins don’t ski! 

ELIZABETH HENNIKER HEATON 


5] 


Eloise and Ballyhoo 


Sparkle and Spin. By Ann and Paul Rand. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

How St. Francis Tamed the Wolf. By Elizabeth and Gerald Rose. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
Orlando’s Magic Carpet. By Kathleen Hale. (John Murray, 5s.) 

Anatole and the Cat. By Eve Titus and Paul Galdone. (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 

Petunia. By Roger Duvoisin. (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 

The Unhappy Hippopotamus. By Nancy Moore and Edward Leight. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Clever Bill. By William Nicholson. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 

Piruwayu and the Rainbow. By Gilles Saint-Cérére, illustrated by Bettina. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 
The Wizard of Oz. By L. Frank Baum, illustrated by Maraja. (W. H. Allen, 15s.) 

Eloise in Paris. By Kay Thompson, illustrated by Hilary Knight. (Max Reinhardt, 12s. 6d.) 


Nosopy can seriously claim that children’s books 
are bad any more. Not that there is not plenty of 
rubbish available (and very much in demand), but 
there is now almost an excess of good taste for 
those who can afford half a guinea for thirty-two 
thin pages. Most of it comes from America or the 
Continent, where childish tastes, for whatever 
reason, are more sophisticated and less rooted in 
the past. From so much that is immediately stimu- 
lating, selection presents unexpected problems. 
Far the most original ideas are to be found in 
Sparkle and Spin, by an American couple of for- 
midable talents. The old idea of a story to be told 
in words and pictures has been sloughed off. In- 
stead we have an inquiry into words—what they 
feel like, look like, conjure up. Each page excites 
by an unflagging inventiveness of design and 
colour. Children of philosophy dons should all be 
given Sparkle and Spin; it is as effective a piece of 
therapeutic positivism as is to be found outside 
the pages of Mind. 

Still, originality apart, the story is the thing, not 
just how it is told or illustrated, but what it is. 
Beneath the gloss and the casualness, the story’s 
heart often beats feebly, as, for instance, in How 
St. Francis Tamed the Wolf—a natural, you would 
say, and yet in spite of a beaming Francis and 
lolloping wolf on the jacket, there is little to be 
left with when the last page is turned. Similarly, 
Orlando’s Magic Carpet, Kathleen Hale’s sixth 
Orlando book and one of the few all-British 
candidates, bedecks itself with cat and Persian 
drawings of astonishing virtuosity, but the growth 
of the story can only be called picaresque, an 
epithet which when not applied to Mark Twain 
usually means rambling and pointless. 

Among this well-dressed parade, only one book 
has a first-class story, though one other is a near 
miss. The first is Anatole and the Cat, a superbly 
French achievement. Anatole, besides being a 
mouse, is the First Vice-President in Charge of 
Cheese-Tasting at the Fromagerie Duval. ‘In all 
France,’ we are told, ‘there was no mouse more 
honoured and respected than Anatole,’ and well 


we can believe it, for any man or mouse with that 
beret, that bicycle, those charming children (‘What 
is worrying our dearest Papa?’ they asked 





| BOOKS MAKE IDEAL GIFTS 


| The Odyssey 


A new abridged translation of Homer’s 
= great epic by G. P. Kerr. Suitable for older 
children and adults. With numerous line 
illustrations by John Verney. 9s. 6d. net 











Just Mary Stories 


Ten short stories for girls and boys of 6-8 
years by Mary Grannan. Originally 
written for broadcasts in Canada. With 
many delightful humorous drawings by 
Jennetta Vise. 7s. 6d. net 


The Observer’s Book of 
Painting and 
Graphic Art 


A complete survey of the whole field of 
painting and the allied arts by William 
Gaunt. With 16 colour plates and 48 half- 
tone illustrations. 5s. net 


The Observer’s Book of 


Sea Fishes 


By A. Laurence Wells. Describing 164 
_species. With 64 plates, half in full colour, 
illustrating 118 species. 5s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FREDERICK WARNE & 60., LTD. 
1-4, Bedford Court, London, W.C.2 
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Animal Families 
MAURICE BURTON 
“Dr. Maurice Burton 
brings to it the gifts of 
observation and simple 
narrative.” Daily Telegraph. 
Hlustrated 12s 6d net 


Reptiles Round the World 
CLIFFORD H. POPE 


“Written in a simple, attractive way and the 
author’s distinguished record as a herpetologist 
is a guarantee of its acauracy.” Times 
Educational Supplement. Illustrated 21s net 


Hitty 


The life and adventures of a wooden doll. 
“The best book about a doll I have ever read.”’ 
ELEANOR FARJEON in Time and Tide. 


RACHEL FIELD 


Illustrated 10s 6d net 


5 tormalong ALAN VILLIERS 


The true story of life aboard the Joseph Conrad, 
when Stormalong and Hardcase—both 14 
years old—-sailed the world in her. Illustrated 


12s 6d net 


Struwwelpeter 

HEINRICH HOFFMAN 
The classic old book of comic rhymes back in 
print again. 


Illustrated in colour throughout 55 net 


The “How Series’ 


Edited by PHOEBE SNOW 


“Each book is a very good introduction to its 
subject. This series can hold its head high.” 
B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 


How A BALLET IS PRODUCED 
by Joan Selby Lowndes 


How Money HAS DEVELOPED 
by Arthur Groom 


How MOuNTAINS ARE CLIMBED 
by Showell Styles 


How BRITAIN’s WATERWAYS ARE USED 
by John Merrett 
Illustrated 10s 6d net each 


How to Observe 
Our Wild Animals 


MAXWELL KNIGHT 


“A splendid book for the 
enthusiast.” The Listener. ‘ 
dilustrated 14s 6d net =. 
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anxiously), that wife in a million and that friend 
Gaston, must be of real stature. There is trouble at 
his work—a cat upstairs, which distorts his judg- 
ment—so he complains to the boss (the inter-office 
memos alone are authentic masterpieces of the 
genre). Matters grow worse; he takes such action 
as no mouse has taken before. He succeeds. His 
wife weeps for joy, his children proudly exclaim, 
his friend Gaston says ‘he is a mouse magnifique.’ 


As illustrator of the best but one children’s | 
book since the war (The Happy Lion) we expect a | 
lot from Roger Duvoisin, who has written as well | 


as illustrated Petunia. Petunia is a goose who 
learns through hubris and nemesis what wisdom 
is. Her initial mistake was one anyone might 


make. Someone was heard saying, ‘he who owns 
books and loves them is wise.’ So she took a book 


everywhere with her and loved it, but instead of 
growing wise she grew frightfully proud. Her 
advice to other animals was not in the least help- 
ful, though by now she was too proud to notice 
the fact. Disaster was inevitable, but out of it 
came the beginning of wisdom. A good story with 
confident, happy pictures, but the superb economy 
and organic unity of the earlier book is missing. 

Another moral tale, almost equally good and 
with a more sympathetic heroine, is The Unhappy 
Hippopotamus. For Harriet, who tried to be all 
sorts of other things, and simply couldn’t smile, 
things looked black indeed until she once again 
felt the mud beneath her feet. Her clothes slide up 
her wrinkled torso and she is back where she 
started, a happy hippopotamus. If it hadn't been 
for The Pirate Twins, nearly the best as well as 
quite the shortest of children’s stories (105 words), 
one would have given top prize to Clever Bill. 
But William Nicholson, responsible for both, 
made his second story 149 words long, and this is a 
bit too much. Still, for those who know The Pirate 
Twins it-will be enough to hear that another from 
the same remarkable mind is again. available. 
Newcomers should begin with Clever Bill. 
Bettina, the illustrator of Piruwayu and the. 
Rainbow, has good claim to be the best living 
artist for children’s books. It is a pity that she is 
not more often allowed to tell her own stories 
in her own words as well, for when. she does, as 
in Angelo and Rosaline, she shows herself a 
story-teller in the grand tradition. Her set of 
illustrations for Piruwwayu are as good as any- 
thing she has done, but the remote setting and 
atmosphere of these short episodes are not 
worthy of her talents. The Wizard of Oz, by L. 
Frank Baum, blows into all this rarefied art non- 
sense like a loud raspberry. Handpicked from the 
merchandising department, it is a huge, tasteless 
international bit of work, ghoulishly illustrated, 
as glossy as a record sleeve. 

Finally, Eloise in Paris. Ballyhoo and attendant 
byproducts are all at work to make us Eloise- 
conscious and Eloise-resentful. Let us be fair to the 
author and to Hilary Knight, whose pictures are 
more telling and rather less knowing than the text. 
The first few pages will keep most people in 
stitches. But eventually laughter dies away. There 
is only one joke, which is Eloise, and she is far too 
long sustained. There is no story, only Eloise’s re- 
action to Paris, France. Where all the girl’s money 
comes from, why all the skivvies don’t throw cau- 
tion to the wind and strangle her, what she is going 
to do with all those terrible traumas when she 
grows up—well nobody really cares. As part of 
the baliyhoo, many personalities of show business 
testify to their love of Eloise on the back of the 
wrapper. Amongst them, Robert Moriey says, 
‘T recommend Eloise’ (he does not say what for). 
A cat may look at a king, and my own quote is 
that, like rather a lot of children especially fic- 
tion, Eloise is hell. 

ROBIN DENNISTON 








‘Magnificent holiday stuff? said Naomi Lewis im 
The Observer when the first two Tintin books were 
published recently. The hero of full-colour cartoon 
books by the artist Hergé, Tintin is a household 
name on the Continent. 
Achorus of welcome has greeted Tintin’s 
appearance here...As. Junior Bookshelf 
says: ‘There are no other strip-cartoons 
in this class. Tintin enjoys the benefit of 
meticulous. drawing, excellent colour- 
printing, tireless invention, enormous 
humour, a gallery of memorable char- 
acters... the catalogue might be ex- 
tended indefinitely . . . almost alone 
among “comics” they are comic. 
They are full of good jokes, simple 
and subtle, and the laughier is singu- 
larly free of malice. Good, clean fun! 
These are two richly rewarding books.’ 
The Crab with the Golden Claws 
and King Ottakar’s Sceptre are in 
the bookshops now. You could not 
choose better Christmas presents for 
children of seven upwards. 8/6 each 


ALSO FROM METHUEN 


come Bamburu, the story of an African boy, and 
Noriko-San, Girl of Japan, two more photo- 
graphic books of unusual quality (7/6 and 8/6). 
All A. A: Mitne’s classic Winnie-the-Pooh stories 
have now been collected into one handsome volume 
The World of Pooh, which has 16 new colour 
plates by E. H. Shepard (21/-). For the youngest 
members of the family Ernst Heimeran’s gay picture 
book Paint a Black Horse is a real winner. (9/6). 


METHUEN 
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Seven Million Whys 


Children’s Books in England, By F. J. Harvey 
Darton. (C.U.P., 35s.) 


As we know, in childhood you become possessed 
of intellectual curiosity, the sense of wonder and 
the identification with natural beauty, the 
Allfiihlung. What Pandora fails to hand over until 
adolescence is introspection, fascination with the 
processes of personality. The adult is thus 
assembled a bit at a time, but it is a curious illogic 
(commonest in literary circles) which seems to 
assume that a component is the most valuable just 
because it is the latest to be screwed into place. We 
get critics overestimating the value of the psycho- 
logical novel, or asserting Lawrence’s poetic 
superiority to. Kipling, on much these grounds. 

There are those whose’ adolescence has been 
such an explosive experience that it has blown 
up the bridges linking them with childhood. They 
see the child only artificially, often with an 
extraneous sort of sentimentality. And, unfortu- 
nately, they are often his most untiring devotees, 
perhaps in an attempt to reanimate the dead years. 
I would be inclined to make it one test of anyone’s 
reliability in adult literary judgments, and in other 
adult activities, too, whether he can read favourite 
books of his childhood with the same (or much of 
the same) feeling that he originally had towards 
them, even if accompanied by other and later 
judgments. 

It is rarely that we are given a truly adult view 
of the field as a whole. This new edition of the 
late Mr. Harvey Darton’s classic is, apart from 
anything else, a necessary reference book for 
libraries and teachers, as Miss Kathleen Lines 
points out in her introduction. It is also a fascinat- 
ing piece of social history. But in spite of Mr. Dar- 
ton’s enormous special knowledge of the field, in 
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which he was himself (following his ancestors) a 
well-known publisher, it is not a stodge of com- 
prehensiveness. This is amateur scholarship of the 
old type—a labour not only of love but of good 
sense and amenity towards the reader as well. His 
remarks are almost always judicious, and some- 
times profound, and, since he is in no way thrust- 
ing the academic’s pretensions to infallibility on 
his readers, even where they do not agree they can 
accept what he says as modestly advanced 
opinions based on knowledge and experience. 

He starts with the first appearance of children’s 
books proper in the early eighteenth, and takes 
us to the beginning of the twentieth century, 
with a very few comments on later work. Miss 
Lines draws attention to the decline in the art 
in the post-First World War decades, and it seems 
true that much of what those of us who were 
children then most liked was from writers of Vic- 
torian or immediate. post-Victorian times— 
Stevenson, Verne, Nesbit, Twain, Haggard, Henty, 
Kipling, Wells, Alcott, Chandler Harris, Ballan- 
tyne, Lang. Even while we were enjoying Percy 
Westerman, say, I think that we felt an inferiority, 
a lack of richness, in the material, 

But though, as Mr. Darton points out, school- 
boy literature is particularly apt to sink into stereo- 
type, there is some interest even there, as Orwell 
has shown in his essay on boys’ magazines; and 
one may hope that an equally well-informed 
volume on later times will some day be written. 
It is natural, also, to complain of omissions of 
books remembered from one’s own childhood: 
A Bad Boy’s Diary, for example (Who wrote it? 
Where can one get it? Was it really funny or just 
liberatingly destructive?); or Eden Philpott’s 
excellent school stories. Besides, some good stuff 
appeared meanwhile. And now there is a revival 
of sorts—at least in the case of the best non-adult 
science-fiction. The frontier has been transferred 
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skyward, and it is beyond the ionosphere that 
writers must now place the Unknown that once 
lay behind Sheba’s Breasts or the reefs of Lincoin 
Island. Yet there are other themes for children’s 
literature, and a look at Mr. Darton may start 
someone on the road to some new work in the 
earlier conventions which will be as impressive as 
that of the golden age. 

It is sometimes forgotten how terrifically 
individual children are. I recall my preparatory 
school where, under a conformist regime of 
brutality and cant, there flourished an indomitable 
community of highly differentiated eccentrics (| 
wish I could tell you about—oh, the art of Tabb 
minor, for example). Taste was uninhibited. There 
was an obstinate refusal to like or read many 
books usually thought suitable. The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame went down big, while no one 
could get through Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Some read Gulliver's Travels and others The Out- 
line of History and Penrod. But real addiction 
centred on Tales of Mystery and Imagination. Sax 
Rohmer and Sapper and Stephen Leacock 
attracted a constant stream of readers. I ask 
myself uneasily, what was The Charterhouse 
of Parma (in English) doing on the library's 
Adventure shelf? I, for one, never touched it, but 
I feel as I write these lines that some fellow- 
survivor with a nobler spirit than mine—Cory, 
perhaps, or Brearley—will be reading this review 
with tolerant contempt for my only too obvious 
efforts to generalise from remembered philistin- 
isms. Well, write your own piece then—you and 
John Stuart Mill! I am speaking, like Mr. Darton, 
of the ordinary boy, sturdily laying a firm keel for 
the adult man who will be able to read Stendhal 
properly, having sailed through the storms of 
teenage without shipping to much self-pity on 
the long voyage to wherever. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
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Unknown Psychologist 


By D. W. 


T would be all too easy to brush Trigant 

Burrow aside as one more of the would-be 
seers Of the western world. When a man who 
starts from the psycho-analytic treatment of in- 
dividual neurotics proceeds to the diagnosis of 
a neurotic condition in the human species as a 
whole, and when his writing is cumbrous and 
loaded with neologisms and his ideas difficult to 
seize with any certainty, then-we naturally want 
to dismiss it all as yet another messianic fantasy. 
The case for taking him seriously, moreover, 
could scarcely rest with security on the experi- 
mental work, interesting as it was, with which he 
supported some of his introspective and clinical 
observations, for the interpretation of the findings 
is perhaps open to question. His sincerity, too, 
about which these fascinating letters* leave no 
doubt, is the usual attribute of the amateur 
saviour. What is altogether more impressive is 
the fusion of this sincerity with high intelligence, 
extremely disciplined observation and radical 
curiosity. 

Though his psycho-analytic training was with 
Jung, he followed Freud when the two parted 
company. Burrow, however, very early chal- 
lenged the implicit assumptions of Freudian 
practitioners. Before 1920 ‘normality’ had for 
him become a pejorative term. He discarded the 
attitude, which he told Sherwood Anderson in 
1921 was typical of ‘us Freudians,’ ‘of one who had 
found truth and would graciously, dispense it to 
the less fortunate,’ and instead accepted the 
challenge of a remarkable patient to enter on a 
mutual analysis. From the experience of “this 
prolonged and strenuous encounter he became 
convinced that all the normal devices by which 
we escape the extreme embarrassment and pain 
of being honest with each other are evidence of a 
pathological condition in human society. He was 
led from this conviction not to any rash dis- 
regard of the lubricant conventions in ordinary 
social life (though, as these letters show, he did 
often achieve great frankness without disrupting 
a friendship), but to setting up a clinical situa- 
tion in which small groups of people, normal and 
neurotic, studied their mutual misunderstandings, 
evasions, attachments, and all the subtler forms 
of false pretences and expectations founded on 
a falsely achieved individuality; the tendency of 
the group was towards realising vividly the con- 
tinuity among them all as members of the same 
species or ‘phylum.’ This ‘phylo-analysis,’ though 
the forerunner (generally unacknowledged) of all 
the later forms of group analysis, was more in- 
teresting in method and aim. As he says to one 
of his correspondents, ‘all tendency to confession 
is quite excluded in our undertaking.’ 

There is never occasion to bring in such remi- 
niscent material, it being the purpose of our 
laboratory work to observe only the present 
moment—that is, the mood of the present 
moment as it relates to oneself and to others. 

He goes on in the same letter : 
I do not think the unconscious is primarily 
*A SEARCH FOR MAN’s SANITY: THE SELECTED 
LETTERS OF TRIGANT BURROW WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 
Notes. Foreword by Sir Herbert Read. (O.U.P., 60s.) 
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deep at all. I think the whole story is on the 

surface and in full view at every moment. We 

simply do not commonly possess a technique for 
observing its outstanding obviousness. 

This was in 1927, and we can readily under- 
stand why with the usual defensive rigidity of 
a profession his psycho-analytic colleagues ex- 
communicated him in 1933 from their associa- 
tion, of which he had been a founder member. 
His combination of dignity and friendliness in 
dealing both with this episode and with an earlier 
dismissal from his university appointment is im- 
pressive. His good breeding is unobtrusively 
evident in the letters and it provides an effective 
foil to his determination to dissolve social pre- 
tences. 

Burrow was convinced that at the root of our 
difficulties, as individuals and as a society, there 
lies an unjustifiable preoccupation in everybody 
with an image of himself—an ‘I’-persona—which 
overemphasises his separateness from others and 
his need to justify this separated self. The oppor- 
tunities given by means of language to symbolise 
our actions instead of just acting, and to preserve 
a discrepancy between what we are doing and 
what we persuade ourselves we are doing, seemed 
to him to have produced a flaw in the life of the 
whole species. The result has been ‘all these . . . 
hundreds of thousands of years of our inad- 
vertent self-ostracism,’ by which Burrow evi- 
dently meant to convey a more fundamental 
version of what Fromm has since then called the 
individual’s alienation. Burrow’s idea was that 
this self-ostracism involved a division between 
the individual's ‘I’-persona and his own biological 
reality, which he possesses as a member of his 
species. It follows that this inner division is a 
very desperate form of separation from ‘society’; 
for Burrow insists that the ‘society’ with which 
we have lost contact is not only the outer social 
world but the species of which we are biologi- 
cally part. It is something within each of us, our 
continuity with our species, from which we are 
separated. 

This ‘divisive’ condition he regarded as the 
fundamental disorder in man. While others repeat 
the lamentation that our material resources have 
outstripped our moral capacity to use them 
properly, Burrow really tried to say what this 
‘moral’ failure was. And he saw his work as 
doing something radical for our social condition 
(including our international condition). He writes 
to an old and sceptical friend : 

You ask, ‘How are we going to cure a disease 
which you apparently feel afflicts the whole of 
human:‘ty?’ Freud once asked the same question, 
‘Does Burrow think he is going to cure the 
world?’ But after all, why not? 

And he compares his work with that of the early 
bacteriologists who, instead of treating individual 
patients, sought the common cause of their 
disease. He goes on, 

All that is needed, all that has ever been 
needed is that man know clearly, demonstrably 
what the matter is—what structure and what 
mechanism is disordered or impaired. Once the 
real focus of a disorder is clearly established, 
man pursues the remedy indefatigably. 
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Burrow distrusted simple abstract statement as 
a means of communicating his views; he saw it 
as a poor substitute for shared experience. 
Though he seems not to have quoted ‘I gotta use 
words when I talk to you,’ he shared Sweeney’s 
despair. Yet this attitude was not at all the ascent 
into nebulousness that we customarily meet with 
in the cornered seer or swami. Far from taking 
evasive action, he put his cohvictions to experi- 
mental test by trying to identify the physiological 
aspects (especially in breathing and eye-move- 
ment) of the ‘I’-persona’s functioning. And he 
sought means of modifying them. This later work 
is of interest, and not unrelated to Jacobsen’s 
technique of progressive relaxation, which he 
viewed with respect. Burrow, however, saw his 
own technique of relaxation (accompanied by 
high alertness of a particular kind) as part of 
his much broader theoretical position. Here as 
in other aspects of his work it seems clear that 
he was trying to develop a fundamental theory 
of which some features have grown much more 
familiar through the work of better-known psy- 
chologists. One of the very rare notes of acerbity 
in these letters occurs when he writes in 1949: 

I have not myself read either Fromm or 
Horney, but a good many people have spoken of 
what they felt was the tendency of these authors 
to borrow rather freely from my thesis. Harry 
Stack Sullivan helped himself lavishly to my 
material. | knew him at Hopk ns and he received 
through the years all of my reprints. 

It would have been easy for Burrow himself 
and his associates to communicate and popularise 
partial aspects of what he said, but to this he 
never descended. He wanted his whole radical 
theory to be taken seriously by scientific workers.. 

It may secure new attention through the pub- 
lication of these letters. The book is primarily a 
memorial of the man, but he was so fully and 
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ardently expressed in his work that his friends 
and family were all involved in it, and the letters 
to them as well as to his psychological colleagues 
present an outline of his theories as they de- 
veloped. His correction of the usual misunder- 
standings of his position, and the slight variations 
with which he expressed himself to different 
correspondents, all help to clarify views that his 
books sometimes leave obscure. The editing has 
been done tactfully and skilfully by a committee 
of his fellow-workers. Burrow appears as a man 
of remarkable serenity in spite of the emotional 
strenuousness of the programme he set himself 
with his close associates and the more ordinary 
invitations to anger, worry and discouragement 
that arose out of his breach with orthodox pro- 
fessional opinion. He is. civilised and light in 


Mr. Hoover 


touch; and the note of uplift is—considering his 
deep earnestness—rare in these letters. The reper- 
cussion of his extraordinary work on his family 
is, of course, only partially revealed here; the 
family remained intact, and with his son and 
daughter, at least, the work created more than 
usually firm bonds. The most remarkable bond 
was with Clarence Shields, the patient who origin- 
ally challenged him to mutual analysis and who 
became his close, lifelong collaborator, in spite of 
such marked differences in social background 
and personality that Burrow had found it at first 
quite impossible to establish easy relations with 
him. Their work together initiated what strikes 
me as the most significant investigation of the 
social capacity of man that has yet beén attempted 
in psychology. 


at Versailles 


The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson. By Herbert Hoover. (Museum Press, 35s.) 


AN eminent American has said that the most 
exclusive club in the world is that formed of 
ex-Presidents of the United States. And it might 
be thought, at first sight, that this latest book 
by Mr. Hoover is an addition to the literature 
of the club, a tribute from one former President 
to another. But it is much more than that. It is 
a moving tribute. Mr. Hoover has no doubt that 
Wilson was a great man and_a great President, 
that some of the good. he attempted to do was 
not interred with his bones, that the bad luck 
of his illness, combined ‘with bad:judgment (which 
the stroke accentuated), led to the great defeat 
—the refusal of the American people to join the 
League which their eloquent President had im- 
posed on his reluctant associates. The tragic story 
is told briefly in two juxtaposed photographs 
that show Wilson at the height of his powers and 
as the pathetic wreck who left the White House 
to the Ohio Gang in 1921. Thus, against his better 
judgment, Mr. Hoover supported the appeal for 
a Democratic Congress in 1918; he stayed on in 
Paris in response to a pathetic appeal from 
Wilson; he fought for the League cause in the 
Republican ranks (and, in vain, as President, for 
American adherence to the Worid Court). All 
this is no mere club politeness, but a deeply felt 
offering. 

But the importance of Mr. Hoover’s book is 
not that it helps the ascending curve of Wilson’s 
reputation. People like Henry Cabot Lodge I 
(here seen in a characteristically mean role as 
being ready to sabotage Mr. Hoover’s relief or- 
ganisation) now seem simply minor members of 
the dramatis persone, bad fairies no doubt, but 
not devils of the first order: It was, so Mr. 
Hoover thinks, at Paris that the damage was done, 
and on the great issues of the conference he 
has -little new to add. Though less out of the 
main current than was Keynes, he was only 
intermittently in touch with the demiurges of the 
Crillon. He had immensely important-and des- 
perately urgent business in hand, the prevention 
of the collapse in famine and revolution of what 
was left of European order. It was in intervals 
of this primary task that he was able to note 
some of the things done in the higher ranges of 
the conference. He has a good deal to say that 
is interesting if not new. He has used some im- 
portant private archives. But perhaps the most 
important contribution to history in this part of 
the book is his personal testimony to the loyalty 
of Colonel House. 

What he does do is give, with force, the sense 
of things coming apart that was so important a 
part of the psychology of 1919, of the drive for a 
peace at nearly any price. We have the sudden 
explosion of Bolshevism in Hungary, the Ruman- 
ian ‘liberation’—and later an indignant protest 


from Queen Marie at American charges that 
the Rumanians plundered Budapest. We have 
what might have been the serious nuisance of 
a crypto-Hapsburg restoration in Hungary—and 
a fine specimen of brash American journalese 
that delighted Clemenceau. We have the much 
debated question of the continuing blockade of 
Germany (where Mr. Hoover and his country- 
men were, as friends of generosity, not quite so 
much alone as one might gather from this text). 
We have the candidly given evidence that not all 
Americans moved at the high ethical level of 
their President, with the attempted horning-in on 
the valuable Italian coal market in a way that 
recalls some of the less ethical sides of the Suez 
crisis. We have, a point not stressed enough, the 
American resolution to get back to business as 
usual that had some of the effects of the sudden 
cessation of Lend-Lease in 1945. 

It might be observed that Mr. Hoover, who 
defended and defends the right of self-determina- 
tion and rejoices in the rise of new nations (now, 
alas, in so many cases, again subdued), does not 
seem to understand fully enough what an explo- 
sive doctrine it was, how much easier his job 
would have been, for instance, if the Austrian 
Empire had survived. It is not a matter of 
swallowing the absurd theory that only malig- 
nancy or Clemenceau’s anti-clericalism prevented 
the survival of the Imperial and Royal State. The 
Hapsburg inheritance was doomed when Luden- 
dorff -failed in June, 1918. But some of the 
German grievances with which Mr. Hoover seems 
to sympathise, like the ‘partition’ of Germany 
by the Polish corridor, were inevitable results of 
this principle (and of the Fourteen Points). And 
in the issue. where he is most firmly with the 
critics, the concessions made to Japan, it was 
not merely a matter of Japan’s refusing to join 
the League or to sign the Treaty. Japan was 
in Shantung, undefeated, untouched by war, 
determined to take her share of the spoil. The 
United States could have refused to recognise all 
this, but would that have done ‘China’ -much 
good? Even now, Mr. Hoover seems to have pre- 
served some of the illusions of American 
omnipotence that accounted for the speedy dis- 
illusionment of his countrymen with their victory. 
How soon that victory went sour, Mr. Hoover 
himself tells us when he recalls a speech in favour 
of the League which he made in Indianapolis. 
Perhaps the Europeans who wanted something 
harder than American moral principles on which 
to build a new world had something! That the 
world would have been better if Europe’s leaders 
had listened to Wilson and Mr. Hoover is 
probably true..But would the Americans still 
have been listening by 1920? 

D. W. BROGAN 
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IRIS MURDOCH BOOK — —_ 


ELIZABETH BOWEN ‘The Beil is a masterpiece of direct narrative . . . To say it is more remarkable 
than its predecessors would be ambiguous; everything she has written has been remarkable—stamped by the 


unmistakable authority of mind and vision. I would assert, rather, that The Bell is of a stature not reached 
till now’ 
RICHARD MAYNE ‘Finally establishes Miss Iris Murdoch in the forefront of living English novelists 


. . retains all the early surprise and vitality, but at the same time blends its very delicate and multiple 
symbolism with a convincing and coherent narrative . . . this tough, tender, and courageous book’ 


JOHN BETJEMAN ‘Here is someone who really knows how to write, who can tell a story, who can 
delineate character, who can catch at atmosphere with deadly accuracy . . . a splendid novel’ 


THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. ‘The Beil places her without doubt in the front rank of British novelists 
working today . . . a new world created for our delight . . . intelligence which sparkles on every page’ /5s net 


VAN DER POST 
The Lost World of the Kalahari 


Book Society Recommendation 
GEOFFREY GORER ‘Rich, beautiful prose . . . a:triumph of exploration . . . two stupendously impressive 
set-pieces . . . few writers have evoked so vividly a completely strange world’ 


DANIEL GECRGE ‘He is wonderful at describing the strange country through which the expedition 
passed, and in communicating his almost mystical feeling for Africa and the Africans. This is not merely a 
travel book; it is an exploration of the dark recesses of the human heart’ 


J. B. PRIESTLEY ‘He is even better in print than he was on TV . . . This is the man to go to Africa, 
with, and this is a good book’ 


CYRIL CONNOLLY ‘Everything Colonel van der Post has to say about them (the Bushmen) is fascinating 
and brings out what is most poetical in him ...one would like to read more and more about the Bushmen, 
to hear every detail of their beliefs, their remedies, their poisons, their diet, magic, habits, views of life’ 


RICHARD FINDLATER ‘One of the most astonishing travel stories I have read... a wonderful book 
surging with the life of Africa’ 18s net 


SANSOM The Cautious Heart 


Book Society Recommendation 


EDWIN MUIR ‘One of Mr. Sansom’s best novels. The old sources of delight are there; the enjoyment 
of the appearance, sound, smell, taste of things, and the flavour of words. The walk with Marie . . . brings 
out all the resources of Mr. Sansom’s sensuous imagination’ 


KENNETH YOUNG “A wittily accurate breviary of modern love . . . obsessively readable’ 

PAMELA FRANKAU ‘All the qualities I ask of a novelist . . . lucid, fast-moving . . . exceptionally vivid’ 
WALTER ALLEN ‘A tender, ironical, adult novel . . . Sansom is the poet of London’ 

THE TIMES ‘Few writers today have anything comparable to Mr. Sansom’s sensitive gift for description’ 
YORKSHIRE POST ‘Superb pictorial quality . . . exquisite, excitingly intelligent’ 13s 6d net 
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Max Beerbohm 
MAX?’S NINETIES 


Caricatures 1892 - 1899. With an 
introduction by Osbert Lancaster. 


‘Animpressive selection of forty-six 
drawings.” 


TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
30s 


Stephen Potter 


SUPERMANSHIP 
Illustrated by Lt.- Col.Frank Wilson 
ros 6d 


J. B. Priestley 


An Informal Study of his Work 
DAVID: HUGHES 


‘Highly intelligent, perceptive and 

written with a most attractive 

vitality.” SPHERE 
ais 


Gerald Durrell 


ENCOUNTERS 
WITH ANIMALS 


Illustrated by Ralph Thompson 
‘If animals, birds and insects could 
speak, they would possibly award 
Mr. Gerald Durrell one of their 
first Nobel Prizes.’ THE TIMES 


16s 


Andrew Young 


OUT OF THE 
WORLD AND BACK 


Two long poems, Into Hades and 
its sequel A Traveller in Time,which 
mark a new development for this 
distinguished poet. 

12s 6d 


William Garnett 


MORALS FROM THE 
BEASTLY WORLD 


Illustrated by Angelica Garnett 


‘That rare thing, an ironist with- 
out an axe to grind. He is also a 
born story-teller.’ 

SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


125 6d 


ae 
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Ancient 


The Faber Book of English Verse. Edited by John Hayward. (Faber, 21s.) 
The Oxford Book of Irish Verse. XVIIth century-XXth century. Chosen by Donagh 
MacDonagh and Lennox Robinson. (O.U.P., 21s.) 


A COMMON Way of reviewing anthologies is 
to make up one’s own anthology and then 
chide the book under review for not being it. 
Where an anthology is frankly the expression of 
personal taste, and claims to be nothing else, this 
procedure is pointless: a man’s taste is what it 
is. But when the anthology is drawn from a 
wide range of established literature and purports 
to some kind of semi-institutional status, the re- 
viewer comes nearer to having a standard of 
judgment. Mr. Hayward’s selection, originally 
published as The Penguin Book of English Verse; 
has now the authority of two famous imprints, 
and may thus! be regarded as an offer to fulfil 
for living readers of poetry the purpose once 
fulfilled by The Golden Treasury or The Oxford 
Book of English Verse. It is, inevitably, a per- 
sonal selection, but it attempts also to be histori- 
cally representative. Mr. Hayward’s intention has 
been to include only poems which give ‘delight,’ 
while at the same time suggesting an outline of 
the history of English poetry from the early six- 
teenth century to the period round about 1940. 

As we might expect, the sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century selection in the Faber Book is 
much superior to that given by Palgrave or 
Quiller-Couch. More poems are given, the choice 
is better and the texts are better. Readers on the 
lookout for beautiful and not too well-known 
English poems of the past will be glad to find 
Campion’s ‘What faire pompe have I spide . . .” 
and Davenant’s ‘Fair as unshaded light... .’ 
(Many years ago Mr. E. M. Forster spotted the 
latter.) Marvell seems rather under-represented, 
and the amount of Carew is very inadequate: 
of the two short poems of his that are given, one 
is ‘The Spring, hardly one of his best or most 
characteristic. But in general Mr. Hayward has 
done this part of his task very well. 

The eighteenth century comes out less well 
(apart from the excellent selection from Blake): 
This is because Mr. Hayward has tried to be 
as historically comprehensive as possible, with 
the result that the few major poets of the cen- 
tury tend to be represented only by snippets from 
longer poems. I feel that it would have been better 
to do without the Joseph Wartons and Charlotte 
Smiths and give The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
The Deserted Village, etc., entire. Crabbe would 
also have benefited if one of his tales had been 
included complete. But the anthologist’s problems 
of decision here are agonising: poets who write 
at the length either of Paradise Lost or of one 
of the Songs of Experience are easier to 
anthologise. 

The nineteenth-century selection is less dis- 
proportionate than Palgrave’s or Quiller-Couch’s, 
and it has been made sensibly, if without ex- 
hilarating surprises. An admirer .of Beddoes, that 
neglected poet (neglected perhaps because he has 
nothing to offer except to those who are interested 
in poetry), will not be pleased by the representa- 
tion given—one poem, and a poor one. Four and 
a half pages seems a lot for Emerson. It is a 
pity that Clough is represented only by ‘Say 
not the struggle... .. The omission of an im- 
portant part of Whitman’s ‘When lilacs last . . .’ 
is unfortunate; this is not a poem that benefits by 
truncation. 

But it is the ‘modern’ section which is bound 
to be the most controversial, and here Mr. Hay- 
ward has played very safe. He gives a lot of 
Hardy, which is welcome; but few readers since 
Middleton Murry will want to claim Hardy for 
a ‘modern.’ The selection from Edward Thomas 


is meagre. Isaac Rosenberg is represented Only 
by one short poem, not one of his best. (Owen 
too, only gets one poem, but it is ‘Strange 
Meeting.) Readers of the Empson selection (one 
poem, ‘Missing Dates’) or the Dylan Thomas (two 
poems) may wonder what all the fuss was about. 
D. H. Lawrence is not included. Mr. Hayward 
has not repeated ‘Q’s’ mistake and filled up the 
latter part of his anthology with a lot of rubbish: 
he has preferred to let the collection tail off. 
Even so, one or two bad things, and some 
mediocre work, have got in. 

The anthologist of Irish verse, unlike Mr. 
Hayward, is not troubled with an embarrassment 
of good work to choose from: his problem is 
very much the contrary. One expects a collection 
like Messrs. MacDonagh’s and Robinson’s to con. 
tain a great deal of stuffing, and it does indeed, 
but much less than might have been feared. My 
chief criticism of the new Oxford Book is that it 
is somewhat biased in favour of the tender, gay 
or whimsical aspects of the Irish genius, as 
against the ribald, vehement or argumentative: 
the Joyce of ‘The Holy Office,’ much of Swift, are 
not there. The nineteenth-century section includes 
some very weak things, but any representative 
selection is bound to. Yeats is, of course, the 
central figure of the book, and the choice of his 
work is good. Reading ‘Easter 1916’ or ‘Coole 
Park, 1929’ in this context is a salutary correc- 
tive to the kind of commentary on Yeats which 
presents him merely as a manipulator of semi- 
private symbols. 





W. W. ROBSON 


A Toy Epic 
EMYR HUMPHREYS 
Daily Telegraph: 
‘A strength and beauty many more 
expansive writers might envy.’ 
(Kenneth Young) 
The Sunday Times: 
‘Evocatory and lyrical... . It con- 
tributes powerfully to the sense of 
the mystery of human personality.’ 
(J. D. Scott) 
Observer: 
‘Beautifully conceived and written.’ 
(Kathleen Nott) 
12s 6d 


The most significant writings from 
the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. The 
collection is edited by JUSTIN 
O’BRIEN and contains essays by 
some of the most important French 
writers of. this century, none of 
which has previously appeared in 
English. 28s 
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and Modern 


Modern Verse in English 1900-1950. Edited by 
David Cecil and Allen Tate. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 25s.) 

‘A FEW poems .. . are there not because I like 

them, but because other people (1) liked them 

thirty years ago, or (2) would like to see what was 
liked by still other people thirty years ago, or 

(3) may want to be reminded of the poetic variety 

and vitality of the twentieth century.’ You could 

hardly lay down better than Professor Tate some 
of the principles of an ‘inclusive’ anthology. 

Backed by the selector’s own good taste and good 

sense, they have resulted in the American part of 

this book being both unexceptionable and excit- 
ing, a rare combination. 

Not that one can anyhow protest, even in a 
collection of this sort, at the inclusion of per- 
sonal tastes on the part of the anthologist which 
one doesn’t happen to share. It is a matter of 
degree, not of principle. For the intrusion may 
be too gross and/or the taste intruded itself be 
too peculiar. There is a limit. And the British 
section includes W. R. Rodgers but not Hugh 
Macdiarmid; Ronald Bottrall bui not Charles 
Williams; Clifford Dyment but not Roy Fuller; 
Laurence Whistler but not George Barker; and 
so on. Again, one can’t be too pernickety about 
the space given to each poet. But here, too, 
a fuse is blown on finding that Kipling, a poet 
regarded as enormously talented by almost every- 
body, gets two and a half pages, while Bridges 
has ten (count them, ten!). Housman with three 
is a little better off, but they both trail Edith 
Sitwell, Rupert Brooke, Sacheverell Sitwell, Cecil 
Day Lewis and lots of others. 

That the American verse shows itself once 
again as on the whole much better-written than 
the ‘British——more carefully composed, fuller, 
tighter—does not, of course, mean that it is better 
absolutely. But even allowing for that there seems 
rather more substance in the American forty-to- 
fifty-year-olds than in ours. The rigours of Ameri- 
can criticism have their effect, even though it does 
often seem to take years to get completely over 
the trick obliquity needed to pass the first ordeal 
—persuading the sophomores you're sophisti- 
cated. But the successes, like the ten youngest 
Americans in this book from Berryman to 
Wilbur, make most of ours look unserious as 
well as uncivilised, just as in the case of the 
editing itself. Professor Tate’s introductory 
essay is a stimulating model, and his notes on 
contributors are straight and factual (the British 
get comments like ‘the reader feels as if he 
could almost smell and touch the snake and the 
kangaroo in Lawrence’s poems about them’). But 
then, Professor Tate is himself a splendid poet, 
with a passion, rather than a palate, for poetry. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
































































Robin of 8 a.m. 


A reedy robin of November, 

Most invisible early bird, 

Sings through the curl 

And the heat of the mist, and I move, 
And I think of the sweat on the white 
Of her cheek last night, 

When she slightly 

Turned to be kissed. 


Much doubt, much doubt 

He is threading and concentrating 

In his reedy insistent twist 

Coming up to my eight a.m. ear, 

Most melancholy early bird, 

Out of the heat of the mist. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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The Opium War Through Chinese Eyes 


ARTHUR WALEY. The first account of the opium war from the 


Chinese viewpoint, based on contemporary writings. 2ls. 


Haakon: King of Norway 


MAURICE MICHAEL. During his 52-year reign King Haakon built up 
an immense sympathy for himself and his country. This is the story of 


the man who became the symbol of Norwegian resistance. //lustrated. 25s. 


Islam and the Arabs 


ROM LANDAU. All the more important aspects of Islamic history and 
culture are dealt with to provide the solid background knowledge so 
necessary for an understanding of the Middle East. R 


The Foundations of Political Theory 


H. R. G. GREAVES. “This work is a contribution of profound import- 
ance to a decaying art and much more will be heard of it.”—Daily Tele- 


graph. 


2\s. 


This is My Philosophy 


Contributors include BERTRAND RUSSELL, ALDOUS HUXLEY, 
JEAN PAUL SATRE, ALBERT SCHWEITZER, G. M. TREVELYAN, 
CARL JUNG, RADHAKRISHNAN and JACQUES MARITAIN. 25s. 


The Latter Prophets 


T. HENSHAW. A concise account of the canonical prophets, viewed in 


the light of modern scholarship. 


30s. 





AKU-AKU 


THOR HEYERDAHL 


“Seldom can so sumptuous a book have been 
published at so reasonable a price."’ THE 


OBSERVER. 
62 colour plates 


360 pages 2Is. 








The Mountain World, 


1958-59 


Edited by MALCOLM BARNES. This year’s edition is even more 
beautifully illustrated than its predecessors. It contains authoritative 
accounts of all the important mountaineering events of the past year. 25s. 


The Railway Magazine Miscellany 


Compiled by HENRY MAXWELL. “Mr. Maxwell’s selection of items 
and illustrations from the 1897-1919 volumes skilfully distils the flavour 


of that period.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


(Prospectus available). 


Lavishly illustrated. 30s. 
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HENRY 


GEGIL 


BRIEF TO COUNSEL [12/6] 





C.S. 
HORNBLOWER IN THE WEST 
INDIES [15/-] 








GEORGE 


LAMMING 


OF -AGE AND INNOCENCE [21/-] 





RAYMOND 


PEYNET 


THE LOVERS’ KEEPSAKE [10/6] 


published by Perpetua Ltd and distributed 
by Michael Joseph Ltd 








MISS 


READ 


STORM IN THE VILLAGE [15/} 








SACKVILLE- 
WEST 


EVEN MORE FOR YOUR GARDEN 
[18/-} 





RONALD 


SEARLE 
ATKINSON 


THE BIG CITY [21/-] 


published by Perpetua Ltd and distributed 
by Michael Joseph Ltd 





TURNER 


CALL THE DOCTOR ([21/-] 
Book Society Recommendation 





() MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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Top Person 


J. B. Priestley: An Informal Study of his Work. By David Hughes. (Hart-Davis, 21s) 
Topside, or The Future of England. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


I begin in London: it was here, in the 
Charing Cross Road some years ago, that a 
brush with the police introduced me to the idea of 
one day writing a piece, perhaps even a book, 
about J. B. Priestley... . . As I sat there in the 
sun, at the end of a good summer, I was already 
busy in my mind with certain final sentences 
that would glow like autumn, glimmer like a 
calm sea and eventually move away into 
silence on, if possible, a dying fall. 


BETWEEN these two sentences. of copywritten 
English, in place of those four dots, lie the pages 
of the book that David Hughes came to write 
about David Hughes and J. B. Priestley. Reading 
them as I sit here in the sun, at the beginning 
of what will no doubt be a bad winter, I find 
myself busy wondering whether Priestley has 
really deserved such an opening and such a closing 
paragraph. Still, this way of writing biography 
autobiographically could easily have suited 


| Priestley very well had it been written by some- 
| one of his own generation or had Mr. Hughes, 
| who was born the year after The Good Com- 


panions, proved more decisively his own age. 
For Priestley has always had the virtue of serving 
as a barometer of his times (or rather, of to- 
morrow’s times), and it might have been interest- 
ing to see how his writings would strike a con- 
temporary ‘young man’ who has had to go back 
and read them up after the storm or the drought 
has passed away. 


On the face of it, this is exactly what Mr. 
Hughes offers, and yet it has misfired. Partly, 
perhaps, because he has too great.a facility and 
has been compelled to work his way through 
too little bad weather of his own. The words spin 
in and out among Priestley’s writings, recounting 
(for Mr. Hughes virtually never quotes Priestley’s 
own words), ‘philosophising’ (‘There is no abso- 
lute truth to the secret of life, no key that anyone 
can turn in the lock’), embroidering (‘It was a 
brusque and quarrelsome November day’), but 
hardly ever revealing anything that one can sup- 
pose to be David Hughes himself..And because 
he doesn’t succeed in bringing himself to life, the 
Priestley that this unlifelike David Hughes dis- 
covers seems to lack convincing life also. 


For though Mr. :‘Hughes’s:comments on the 
spate of novels and plays and other books are 
usually very.sound in a mild way, they seem 
to miss the great fact about Priestley, which is 
that the larger part of his writings is a self- 
concealing sham, and that he knows this better 
than anyone. Priestley is not in any sense a good 
companion and most of his dangerous corners 
are, in his own words about ‘that play, ‘an in- 
genious box of tricks.’ Priestley’s dexterity has 
been his curse, taking him effortlessly from essay 
to novel to play-to television and back again, 
for ever clasping and then rejecting achievement 
on a level that he most despises. 


Priestley is not really a popular entertainer 
at all, but an imaginative and expert commen- 
tator. There ought to be twenty Priestleys at 
work in any age, people of passionate concern 


for the decencies of life, critical and unaccommo-- 


dating. But far from there being twenty such, 
there are one or two.at the most, and it is 
Priestley’s lot to find himself working in the fic- 
tional variants--of ‘those half-way houses— 
journalism, advertising, hack book jobs—{that] 
are death to all but the strongest talents’ (to 
quote from his essay ‘The Future of the Writer,’ 
which Mr. Hughes seems to have missed). As a 


result he has wasted his time and energies, writing 
far too much to give himself time for reflection, 
and presenting to his public a picture of genial 
ill-temper and wry sentimentality that success. 
fully conceals the fundamentally gloomy, sus. 
picious, jealous, retiring intellectual that he js, 
and which only a far greater creative talent 
and a far smaller verbal facility might have made 
into a worthy artist. 

As it is, no one knows better than Priestley 
the social values that have led, almost compelled, 
him to thwart his talents and exploit his facilities, 
He knows, more surely ihan most others, the 
dangers of what he has now christened Topside 
—that Topside which is ‘running the English 
tradition’ and yet ‘everything about [which] is a 
fake except its concealed possession and use of 
power.’ But inevitably, for all his barometric 
prescience, his pamphlet on Topside is like an 
uncorrected draft (or perhaps an unedited tape- 
recording), spawning words in triplets and 
quadruplets (On one page alone there is ‘an 
originating, innovating, creative type,’ ‘to coax, 
persuade, bully and drive’), full of stage-pseudo- 
conversation and got out like a book in hard 
covers at 6s. ‘Not for a long time have the odds 
been so heavily against . . . an author of any 
size, originality and merit,’ Priestley has written. 
This is true indeed, and Priestley’s very success 
provides the most gloomy commentary on its 
truth. Priestley, I suspect, knows this well enough. 
Mr. Hughes has, perhaps, still to discover it. 


BORIS FORD 





“THE RACK 


is the least optimistic and 

the least morbid of books... 
Paul’s love affair with this 
17-year-old child is managed 
with remarkable truthfulness ... 
Mr. Ellis has faced every aspect 
of [his subject]” Vv. S. PRITCHETT 


“An unusual and powerful mind’ 
EDWIN MUIR 


“treated with the sobriety, the 

self-restraint, the sympathy 

and the knowledge only a 

very good writer can command” 
GORONWY REES 


“a work of sombre power, of soaring 
comedy” CYRIL CONNOLLY 


“a remarkable achievement” 
SCOTSMAN 


— 





THE RACK 
by A. E. Ellis 
Heinemann, 18s, 
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Goodbye to New York 


reakfast at Tiffany’s. By Truman Capote. 


(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 


Mixture of Frailties. By Robertson Davies. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 16s.) 


un Again Tiger. By Samuel Selvon. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 15s.) 


e Wild Coast. By Jan Carew. (Secker and War- 
burg, 16s.) 


e Stories of Colette, (Secker and Warburg, 21s.) 


ue main feature in Truman Capote’s Breakfast 
1 Tiffany’s is its ninety-page title story; the two 
ort stories and the character sketch that go with 
do little more than make up an agreeable sup- 
ting programme. Its narrator is a young writer 
ho has come to live, exiguously, in his first New 
ork apartment; its subject is the girl in the room 
low, Holly Golightly, a bright, idealistic, slightly 
ysterical eighteen-year-old, sometimes given to 
s of the ‘mean reds’ which only the lovely smell 
f silver and alligator wallets at Tiffany’s can 
the, who has thrown up starletdom in Holly- 
ood and now lives off a circle of male friends 
hny gent with the slightest chic wili give you 
fty for the girls’ john, and I always ask for the 
tb fare too, that’s another fifty’) while she casts 
ound for a purpose in life; the story tells of her 
trayal by the men from whom she has dug gold 
t whom she has loved open-heartedly in return. 
At this point you may find the words ‘Sally 
owles’ springing with a certain agility to mind; 
nd in fact the resemblance to the Isherwood story 
ps even further. The narrator and his subject 
ve a Similar brother-and-sisterly relationship; 
s feelings are tender and appreciative but not 
eply involved; his attitude to himself is caut- 


~ 
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Reproductions 


The 100th title in this range of the most 
faithful reproductions of works. of art, 
a Marquet of La Rochelle is published 


this week. 
Illustrated Catalogue Is 6d 


Recent publications are works 
by Rembrandt, Boudin, 
Cézanne, Derain, Modigliani, 
Marquet and Lorjou. Average 
size 20” x26". Average price 
£3. Os. Od. plus 8s, 7d. tax. 
There is also a series of 14” 
prints at 12s. 6d., tax ls. 9d. 2 
No tax on prints sent abroad. H 


The reproductions are obtainable from 
all seal printshops, agents in main towns 
have complete range, details on request. 
Framed and unframed they are obtain- 
able at our showroom, prints and small : 
frames by post if you cannot call. 

Also Ganymed Christmas Cards, 
Bewick woodcuts, 6 country scenes, 
coloured mounts, 2s. each. 3 doz. 
upwards post free. 


GANYMED PRESS LONDON LTD. 
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iously mocking; his way of telling the story light 
and slightly ironical. Capote also has Isherwood’s 
gift for pastiche. Take this last note the narrator 
gets from Holly: ‘Am joined at the hip with 
duhvine $enor. Love? Think so. Anyhoo am 
looking for somewhere to live ($enor has wife, 
7 brats) and will let you know address when I 
know it myself. Mille tendresse.’ (Holly never 
wrote to her confidante again: nor did Sally.) 
Yet, in spite of all this, Breakfast at Tiffany's is a 
vivid and original piece of work, for Capote, with 
an imagination more intense than Isherwood’s if 
sometimes less trustworthy, has searched farther 
into his character. Isherwood was no camera, but 
Capote does not even pretend to be one. 

‘It was appropriate that Mrs. Bridgetower’s 
funeral fell on Thursday, for that had always been 
her At Home day’: that characteristically 


wry Opening sentence of Robertson Davies's A | 


Mixture of Frailties opens up the pleasant 
prospect of another sly attack on public figures in 
Canadian provincial city life in the manner of 
Leaven of Malice. However, this does not come 
to anything; the book makes a dummy run in the 
direction of one of those contrived farces which 
set its characters the task of fulfilling the condi- 
tions of an outrageous will, and then, leaving that 
behind, settles down to a fairly straightforward 
account of the making of a singer. Mousy, chapel- 
ridden Monica Gall is taken out of the Hearts of 
Hope Gospel Quartet and sent by the Bridgetower 
Foundation to study in Europe. There, in the 
liberating atmosphere of Tite Street, she has an 
emotion-awakening affair with a young composer, 
and by the time the novel ends she is on the brink 
of becoming an internationally-celebrated diva. 
Egocentric genius, which Monica encounters in 
most of its forms, has been pinned to the specimen 
card often enough before, but Davies repeats the 
process with efficiency and despatch. The real 
trouble with the book is that after two false starts 
and frequent changes in tone, you are never sure 
how seriously Monica is to be regarded. 

Samuel Selvon’s Turn Again Tiger isa very 
readable novel, apparently artless but beauti- 
fully formed. It concerns Tiger, a young married 
man of the Trinidad working class who, because 
he has learnt to read and write, feels vaguely and 
discontentedly that he ought to make more of his 
life. His father asks him to help oversee a sugar 
plantation; he obstinately refuses. His wife, who 
likes things just as they are, tells him how right 
he was; he wilfully changes his mind and decides 
to go. So he finds himself in a backward com- 
munity where the half-educated man is king— 
except in the eyes of the white boss. And here, 
drawn into the life of the village, and into a 
dangerous, brief association with the boss's wife, 
he gradually learns the good sense of exchanging 
his large ambitions for the enjoyment of what he 
already has. The nice balance between theme and 
action, the humorous perceptiveness with which 
the man’s relationships with his wife, his father 
and his friends are drawn, give the easy style 
of writing just the cutting edge it needs. 

From the stillness of Trinidad, disturbed only 
by the occasional gentle beating of wives, we move 
to British Guiana, The Wild Coast of Jan Carew’s 
novel, where a child (not the son of his mother, 
he discovers, but of his aunt) grows up in the 
rather oppressive atmosphere of murder, lust, 
poverty and climatic extremes of heat and down- 
pour. Jan Carew skilfully keeps the upper hand. 


It is hardly necessary to say more about The 
Stories of Colette than that it has been published. 
Readers who have enjoyed reading them in 
various places will now find them in the one 
book, finely translated by Antonia White. 


GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 

















RIC LINKLATER 

Glancing wit, irreverent 

fun and exciting action 

blend with a vivid 

historical sense to make 

POSITION AT NOON ‘a 
deliciously outrageous pot- 
pourri in Mr. Linklater’s best 
vein’. 15s. A specially printed 
and bound edition of 200 copies 
signed by the author and artist 
is for sale at two guineas. A few 
copies are still left. 


HE TIME OF 

THE DRAGONS 
ALICE EKERT-ROTH- 

OL2’s full-length novel 

in the grand tradition 

ranges over 30 years 

and two continents. ‘It is told 
with astonishing skill and im- 
partiality’. The new printing 
is going fast. 16s. 


H SIR, YOU’VE 
SHOT HER! 

cried the maid when 

Father fired a blank 

and the parson’s widow 

fainted on the doorstep. 

A mere commonplace in 
BENJAMIN JACOBSEN’S Thurber- 
ish memoirs of his Copenhagen 
childhood. Illustrated, 16s. 


HE SONS OF 
AVROM 

ROGER IKOR, precisely 
shapes a bold design—the 
history of three genera- 
tions of the sons of Avrom, 
Russian Jews in love and con- 
flict with their new French 
society. Winner of the Albert 
Schweitzer Prize and the Prix 
Goncourt—a big book indeed. 
18s. 


IERSON DIXON 

With THE GLITTERING 

HORN Sir Pierson Dixon 

goes back fourteen 
centuries to recreate 

the fascinating Con- 
stantinople of Theodora, its 
gang wars, intrigues, culture 
and decadence—in a racy but 
scholarly and very interesting 
historical novel. 15S. 


JONATHAN 
CAPE 
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Sixes and Seventies 


Vanities and Verities. By R. H. Mottram. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 


Mr. Mottram’s book is a collection of his random 
septuagenarian essays; and they are essays in the 
old-fashioned, schoolroom-task sense, ranging 
from ‘All Taps Is Vanities’ (winesmanship) to ‘The 
Literary Scene.’ There is also a small anthology of 
lines from hymns and twelve pages of anec- 
dotes under the title of ‘Mottram’s Jest Book.’ 
I imagine Mr. Mottram sitting—as he is shown 
on the jacket—with his pipe and his slippers in 
Norwich, putting down his yearly average of 
200,000 words, aware that ‘it will seem to many 
mere presumption on my part to try to describe 
the world of letters into which I have survived,’ 
fond of wine, gardening, local lore, regularity, 
responsibility, Galsworthy’s novels, ‘people’ and 
‘life’: fond, too, of a ruminative prose style which 
runs between a faintly sparkling Chestertonian 
and a winsome Lyndian. It is all very gentle, 
rather smug, rather sad; and rather dull. But Mr. 
Mottram will find readers (as he has found them 
already—The Spanish Farm Trilogy was a best- 
seller in the 1920s), for he reflects an attitude, or 
a series of attitudes, commonly called ‘English,’ 
and writes with what the blurb (inevitably) calls 
‘serenity.’ The blurb, by the way, is for once an 
almost entirely accurate résumé of what follows— 
those who will benefit from reading further will 
be made to want to do so; those who will not 
will not. A man who plods through an essay on 
‘The Literary Scene’—meaning, by the author’s 
intention, the literary scene now—with reminis- 
cences of Galsworthy and Barrie is not exactly an 
eye-catcher. But this book cannot be condemned, 
just as it cannot be praised. It is simply there, and 
One wonders why. ANTHONY THWAITE 





COMPANY MEETING 
EASTWOODS LIMITED 


SIR THOMAS MOORE ON THE 
CURRENT POSITION 





THe 38th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Eastwoods Limited was held on November 20 in 
London. 

SIR THOMAS MOORE, Bt., C.B.E., M.P., chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: 

For the first time since the end of the war, the 
trading profit has fallen below that of the preceding 
twelve months. 

Profits before taxation were reduced by £124,000 
to £522,000 and, taxation takes no less than £399,000 
leaving a Group net profit of £183,000. 

Our main preoccupation last year was to concen- 
trate on increasing the efficiency of existing plant 
and processes. As a result never before have your 
Company’s works been so well equipped to produce 
such large quantities of building materials of the 
highest quality. 

The turnover of the Group for the first half of 
the current financial year shows an increase of nearly 
10 per cent. over the figures for the comparable 
period in 1957. Given a reasonably good winter 
therefore, our profits for the year to March, 1959, 
should show an improvement over last year but we 
cannot base absolutely firm conclusions on half- 
yearly figures, subject as we are to the wide seasonal 
fluctuations which are inseparable from the building 
industry. 

Looking ahead, we are greatly heartened by the 
fact that the Government have been able to permit 
a resumption of an increase in the total capital avail- 
able for investment in the public sector. A new 
impetus has also been given to private enterprise, 
by reductions in the Bank rate, relaxation of the 
credit squeeze, easing the control of cap'tal issues, 
and the sweeping away of hire purchase restrictions, 

The report and accounts were adopted, 


THE CASE FOR 33 PER CENT. 


By NICHOLAS 


Tr is always pleasant to have an 
unpopular opinion of one’s own 
endorsed by the highest official 
authority. I was lately attacking 
the popular view that the British 
investor was gripped by an infla- 
tion phobia and was rushing 
madly out of bonds into equities. 
I could see no point in it. If the 
Government had held this infla- 
tionary view it would never have 
reduced Bank rate to 4 per cent. 
But it felt that it could disregard the Stock 
Exchange because, if it had any anxieties at all, 
it was obviously more afraid of recession than 
inflation. In fact, by pulling out all the volume 
stops on its organ it clearly demonstrated that it 
was taking a very bearish view of the short-term 
economic outlook, even if it remained bullish of 
the long term. 
* * + 





Why this should be so it is not so easy to explain. 
It was only a few weeks ago that Mr. J. E. S. 
Simon, the Financial Secretary of the Treasury, 
was telling the Institute of Bankers that he looked 
for a resumed expansion of the economy ‘in the 
not very distant future.’ But I doubt whether the 
new Economic Secretary of the Treasury now 
agrees with him. I suggest that the Chancellor is 
very afraid of a further falling-off in our exports, 
for the import restrictions imposed by countries 
overseas hit by the fall in commodity prices have 
not yet had their full effect. I suggest also that the 
economic advisers at the Treasury have warned the 
Government that a further downturn in domestic 
investment is to be expected. This is not unlikely, 
for in the last two years investment has been car- 
ried forward on a large backlog of orders which 
have now been completed. It is significant that 
machine-tool orders are well down and in the three 
months ending September new factory approvals 
were 30 per cent. below those of a year ago. The 
July survey made by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research revealed that some 
firms supplying investment goods to expanding 
industries had in recent months ‘revised down- 
wards their expansion plans just as much as firms 
with excess capacity.’ Although investment repre- 
sents only about 15 per cent. of the gross national 
expenditure it is a balancing factor of great 
importance and a decline in this sector over the 
next few months could bring unemployment up to 
an uncomfortable level. I am not suggesting that a 
4 per cent. Bank rate will stimulate investment, the 
level of which is usually determined by the degree 
of profitability expected, but it may serve to stop 
further destocking. In any case, the reduction must 
be viewed as part of the process of re-expansion 
and in the light of a continuing trend towards 
cheaper money. 

* * 7 

Historically, 4 per cent. is still a high Bank rate. 
Looking back over the past twenty-five years we 
had a 2 per cent. rate from 1933 to the outbreak 
of war. After a temporary 4 per cent. rate in 
August, 1939, it was back to 2 per cent. in October 
and there it stayed until the Conservative Govern- 
ment came irito power in 1951. Thereafter it was 
on the move: up to 4 per cent. by March, 1952, 
and down to 3 per cent. by May, 1954. To reduce 
the overload on the economy it was raised to 44 
per cent. in February, 1955, and to 54 per cent. in 
February, 1956, where it stayed for a year. We had 
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5 per cent. again in February, 1957, and then the 
panicky ‘crisis’ rate of 7 per cent. in September. |t 
will, I hope, be realised before long that 7 per cent, 
was unnecessary. The foreign flight from the £ ip 
1957 was not due to any fundamental weakness of 
sterling—we were running a surplus on ou 
international account at the time—but to the 
expectation that the German Deutschemark was 
to be revalued upwards in terms of sterling. With 
a huge surplus on our international account of 
£334 million in the first half of 1958—the biggey 
ever recorded—foreign confidence in the £ will be 
all the greater if Bank rate is reduced furthe, 
But what, you ask, about confidence at home? 








































* * * 


The Financial Times began a leading article last 
week with this extraordinary sentence: “The re 
duction in Bank rate came as a surprise because it 
was known that the Bank of England was worried 
about the development of inflation next year’ 
Has the Governor been talking to his banker 
friends? Or calling a few select journalists to his 
office? Has he been telling them that as wage 
payments rose by 5 per cent. in 1957 and by nearly 
4 per cent. this year against a rise in the national 
output of only 14 per cent. in 1957 and an actual 
fall in the first half of this year, inflation is in- 
evitable as soon as import prices start rising? 
There is certainly a great deal of bearish talk of 
this sort being heard in the City about the prospect 
for 1959. Will the City never learn that the prob- 
lem of a wage-cost inflation is not likely ever to 
be solved by Bank rate measures? If wages have 
continued to advance at-an average rate of aroun 
4 per cent. per annum in a period of high Ba 
rates, a severe credit squeeze and other restriction 
which succeeded in damping down trade anf 
stopping the normal rise in production, does it noj 
occur to the City that a new approach to thi 
problem should be tried, that, instead of de 
money and restriction, an orderly re-expansion 0 
output is the better way to overcome the rise if 
labour costs? If the Financial Times is right an 
the Bank of England is clinging to a monetary 
solution, then it is at variance with the Treasury; 
for it is now clear beyond all doubt that th 
Chancellor is trying to overcome the threat of 
decline in the export and investment trades }) 
stimulating demand in the consumer trades. Th 
is surely the correct policy. An increase in cot 
sumer demand can be met without causing a I 
in prices or creating new pressures in the labo 
market because there is an unused capacity in m0s 
industries. It would be very surprising if the inves 


































































































































































































ment boom which petered out in the last ning 
months had not left a surplus capacity which coulgi 6 
be brought into use with a greater economy yo 
labour. ¥ 
* 7 . W 
The great advances in industrial technology 4 . 
creating not inflationary problems (if labour 
wisely handled) but deflationary problems. 0 
difficulty will be to create sufficient demand '! u 
absorb the vast outputs of the expanding industt! th 
machines. This is the major problem of "3. 
capitalist West and it will not be solved until #,, 
new payments system is devised to link the UG 
satisfied demands of undeveloped Africa and ASM thi 
with the surplus capacity of industrial Nom yc 
America and Europe. We must be thinking 
terms of cheaper money, cheaper loans and cred! 
and perhaps a 34 per cent. Bank rate in Thre ] 
needle Street. Tan 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY 


4 then the LORD TEDDER DESCRIBES EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


tember. It 
7 per cent, 
m the £ in Tue fifty-fifth annual general meeting of The Standard on passenger cars. At the Commercial Motor Show decided last December to set up a subsidiary company 
eakness of # Motor Company, Ltd., will be held on 17th December _ in September we entered for the first time the true field in Belgium to act as a spearhead for sales to this 
$ ON our at the registered office of the Company, Banner Lane, _ of light commercial vehicles with the Atlas Van and —_s market. 





















































































ut to theme Coventry. coon Pick-up. These two vehicles are highly competitive It will be appreciated that both France and Belgium 
mark was The following is the statement by the Chairman, and have been well received both at home and on the —_ are members of the Common Market. 
fing. With LorD TEDDER, G.C.B., which has been circulated with Continent. i Your Directors are determined that the company 


the report and accounts. 1958 MOTOR SHOW should be poised ready to take full advantage of new 

he bi | am glad that in presenting to you the Report and This year’s Motor Show saw the debut of three new Markets opened up in this way, and ready also for 
© Digest -Accounts for the year ended 31st August, 1958,1am models. The Vignale Vanguard was the first of our the Free Trade Area should it materialise. 

 £ will bel able to announce considerable progress both in Profit cars to show the influence of the work of the Italian 


yccount of 


d porte, and Output. stylist Giovanni Michelotti, who has, as I mentioned r DIRECTORS OVERSEAS VISITS 
home? INCREASED PROFIT last year, been retained as our Styling Consultant. It During the year many overseas visits were made by 
The consolidated profit of the Company and its has een received enthusiastically: So Resemens, ateiing © wenet tom endian: ty 
ticle | subsidiaries is £2,743,404. This includes the profit of The new Standard Vanguard Estate car andthe new Mr. A. S_ Dick, the Managing Director, and Mr. 
artic € last Mulliners (Holdings) Limited and Mulliners Limited Standard Ensign have undergone similar restyling. Michael Whitfield, the General Sales Director. In the 
> ‘The ri he thist h 31 sa course of this, they visited several of our plants and 
because) Seren outs $e Sik Mage, 1958, and DEMAND FOR ESTABLISHED MODELS a large number of distribution centres. 


51°, of the profit of The Forward Radiator Company There is stilt w healthy Gomand for sll our ested 
Limited for its financial year ended 30th June, 1958. A. . ; : tal iT ; : 
next year’ Siem dhs figure must why ee eer the yah sD 0 lished models. The Standard Pennant, Standard Com- DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME IN INDIA 
his banker profit of the “Mulliner Group” of £418 373. not Panion, Standard Ten and Standard Eight retain their They spent some time in India to assess the pro- 
“ae popularity, and the 6 cwt. Van and Pick-up are selling gress of the £1 million development’ programme. By 
well. the end of next year our associate company will be 
went nine 2 : A restyled version of the Triumph T.R.3 was intro- manufacturing over 60°, of each unit that’ is 
d by nearly for taxation takes £1,321,449, leaving a Group profit oe eg Se ar iin 
ne national for the year, after taxation, of £1,003,582, compared duced in January. In the past six months, 5 ge been assembled there. 
4 an acted with £419,925 last year. exported in larger quantities than any other sports AUSTRALIA 
i car. 
ation is in- HIGHER DIVIDEND The year has witnessed a continued series of vic- Mise ' . . 
ball ca : : P ae aa _ Organisation of our Associate Company which has 
a aa Bod gpd od gage wt so a ay per pone a agg and the Standard Pennant in com recently changed its name from The Standard Motor 
ae ee eee ao See 5 Products Limited to Australi Motor Industries - 
he prospect 12°, (less income tax) on the Ordinary Stock for the INDUSTRIAL POWER UNITS sienleed ee Ok ee eee See 
t the prob-—H year cnded 31st August, 1958, compared with 8% : 


as worried 


lists to his available for distribution. This leaves a Group profit 
t as wage-M™ for the year, before taxation, of £2,325,031. Provision 


In Australia they were able to advise on a re- 


ely ever tom last year. We have recently entered into a new agreement VALUE OF OVERSEAS PRODUCTION 
wages have é with Auto Diesels Limited under which we have taken FACILITIES 
e LARGER ALLOCATION TO EMPLOYEES over from them the world marketing rights of our ’ 8 li é oe ee Tee ee 
e of around SPECIAL FUND . . grit ; > een Shareholders will appreciate the value of increasing 
high Bank We : also , i di on ettenel to th sere tee 0h for nse pe “4 “a = _ our overseas production facilities, for, without them, 
e are also recommending an allocation to the turbine engine is concerned, they retain the rights fo we should be entirely encheded from some markets 


restrictio0¥g Employees’ Special Fund of £50,000, which adequately the United Kingdom (excluding those for general 
trade ant covers its net expenditure for the financial year. It will | automotive and agricultural purposes) and we will 
, does it nl no doubt be necessary to review the future working handle the rest of the business throughout the world. SALES DEVELOPMENT 
ach to thi of this Fund in the light of impending legislation for An Industrial Sales Division has been set up for this 
ad of dea/™ tctirement pensions. purpose. 


and severely restricted in others. 


Our developments have not been confined to pro- 
duction. We have also been steadily strengthening our 


Kpansion 0 RETAINED PROFITS TRACTOR PRODUCTION sales organisation at home and abroad. 
, the rise iff After charging the fixed dividend on the Preference During the past year we started manufacture of a During the past year we have further expanded our 
is right a0 Capital and appropriating the proposed Ordinary "¢W and larger tractor for Massey-Ferguson, known __ training schemes for dealers’ personnel. 


a monetal¥il Dividend and the allocation to the Employees’ Special 8 the M.F.65. Additionally, we are supplying in large We have recently established Standard-Triumph 
e Treasutygm Fund, we are left with a carry forward of £3,509,727 quantities sub-assemblies of both the F.E.35 and the (East Africa) Limited, which will control car distribu- 
bt that thf on Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, This com- M.F.65 tractors to North America, for complete tion in Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. 


, es wi 5.5 sty assembly in the United States. 
arhe pares with £3,195,567 brought forward from last year. y FACTORY MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 
t Th PRODUCTION TRACTORS AT THE SOUTH POLE Since the introduction of tractor manufacture, it 
eenees. Output of cars and tractors.rose from a combined Massey-Ferguson provided tractors manufactured has been the policy of the Board that the tractor and 


ase in COMBE total of 107,702 units last year to 147,616 this year, by us for the Antarctic Expedition and those that Sir = motor car divisions should be complementary and 
using 2 TIME asain divided almost equally between cars and trac- Edmund Hillary took with him were the first land — inter-dependent. Priority was given to the modernisa- 


1 the labougl tors, vehicles to be driven to the South Pole. It is a tribute _ tion of the tractor division and, having completed this, 
acity in mos EXPORTS to the toughzess and adaptability of the Ferguson we have taken a far-reaching decision to put through 
if the inves Cars exported by ourselves and tractors exported tractor that little modification was necessary for this a scheme of modernisation and expansion of the 
he last NING by Messey-Ferguson totalled 91,612 units, being some _ historic journey. motor car side of our Organisation not only to meet 


which coul@@ 2%, of overall output and bringing in dollar earnings the programme of completely new motor cars and 
of almost $50,000,000. In all more than £45,000,000 EXPANDING PRODUCTION IN FRANCE commercial vehicles on which we are now working, 


yy ¢ 
_— was earned in overseas currency. I feel sure that you In March, we opened a new factory at Beauvais. but also to make us more independent and competi- 
will share my pride that our company should be This is part of the expansion scheme which I men- _ tive. 
making this contribution to the nation’s economic tioned last year and which is being carried through MULLINERS 
hnology 3 strength in the world. by our Associate Company, Société Standard- As part of these developments we have recently 


if labour USS.A. Hotchkiss. Standard-Hotchkiss have recently com- added to our Organisation the body building firm 


yblems. 0 z wae . , ’ leted a changeover of tractor production to a model i : . ol . “aa 
dt Most impressive is the expansion of business in the e P . 3 < : : of Mulliners which has Sven Bs, for the first tome 

deman hited Sates of America. This is thaties tecadly to similar to that now being made in Coventry. since the war, our own facilities for body manufacture, 
ng industt! the os ‘ ory of the T R3 siteouah Aes The tractor engine, which is manufactured by our paint and trim. Mulliners have a controlling interest 
lem of ¢ —o y ae « & friends Hotchkiss-Brandt, is basically the same as that ip The Forward Radiator Company Limited, who are 


, ie Siders ales ; ; e : . * ae . : 2 ; - 
yived until iy cemiine came tere no owen J poten used in the Triumph T.R.3. This provides the oppor-  at_ present adding considerably to their pressing 
es cceiagriered rin& tunity for producing sports cars on the Continent —_ capacity to enable them to undertake for us additional 


link the UGE the past year we sold altogether some 18,000 cars to ; pia teed . nee ‘ . : . 
ica and AS ieadies and we hope oan 25,000 in the current o pregen a Sy Sey Se. production of all types and sizes of pressings used in 
. body manufacture. 


strial Nor year. EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 

thinking 10/12 CWT. ATLAS VAN AND PICK-UP Increased production capacity on the Continent is NEW ASSEMBLY HALL 
sand cred TRUCK particularly welcome at this time, since it could help In Coventry, building work has started on a com- 
e in Thre In the past the Company has marketed a limited —_us to meet the consequences of a European Common __ pletely new paint. trim and assembly plant at our car 


range of small capacity vans and pick-up trucks based Market. It was primarily with this in mind that we factory, which will supplement the facilities acquired 
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at Mulliners. When this building is completed, which 
we anticipate will be at the end of next year, we will 
have a hall more than 1,000 feet long containing three 
parallel assembly lines and incorporating under-floor 
storage. for components and overhead accommodation 
for motor car bodies. This project will enable us for 
the first time completely to assemble, paint and trim 
a motor car under one roof, while also effecting a 
considerable saving in handling costs. 

With our newly acquired facilities at Mulliners, it 
will place the painting and trimming of the whole of 
our passenger vehicles and substantially all of our 
commercial vehicles under our direct supervision, 
thus giving us a greater control over the quality of 
our products. 


NEW FACTORY FOR GEAR BOX 
PRODUCTION 
Complementary with this expansion, we have leased 
a modern factory of some 280,000 sq. ft. in Coventry 
from the Ministry of Supply, for the eventual produc- 
tion of gear boxes for our motor vehicles. 


> 


BEANS INDUSTRIES 


In addition to the substantial and modern foundry 
and machining facilities already in operation at Beans 
Industries Limited, installations are being completed 
for quantity production of two large diesel engines 
for Massey-Ferguson Limited. 


NEW DISTRIBUTION CENTRE AT 
SLOUGH 

Premises on the Slough Trading Estate, Bucking- 
hamshire, have been leased, giving us an additional 
operational area of some 160,000 sq. ft. These 
premises will be used for the distribution of spare 
parts for the Southern Counties and for the prepara- 
tion and release of Standard and Triumph cars for 
the London Area. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 


You will recall that I wrote to you on the 18th July 
last, regarding our relationship with Massey-Ferguson. 
Since that time I have had a number of useful and 
friendly talks with Colonel W. E. Phillips, Chairman 
of Massey-Ferguson Limited, and some of his col- 
leagues, which have led me to believe that we can 
look forward to working together in harmony in our 
joint interests. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The expansion and modernisation of our produc- 
tion facilities, together with the expansion of our over- 
seas activities, all of which will entail considerable 
revenue expenditure in the current year, are being 
introduced to meet the new model programme upon 
which we have now embarked. We believe that, to- 
gether, these will put the motor car side of the com- 
pany progressively into the strongest position it has 
ever held. These developments will in due course 
require new capital in a form yet to be decided, 


GRATITUDE TO EMPLOYEES 


None of the progress that I have reported to you 
would have been possible without the hard work and 
the co-operative attitude of the company’s employees. 
On behalf of the Board I wish to pay sincere tribute 
to the part they are playing. 


“STANDARD NEWS” 


At the beginning of 1958, we introduced a monthly 
works newspaper entitled “Standard News.” This is 
not a mouthpiece for Management. It sets out not 
only to give our workpeople a clearer picture of the 
multifarious operations of the company but also to 
provide a forum for the expression of their own 
views. 


THANKS TO SUPPLIERS, CONTRACTORS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


TI should finally like to express the Board’s gratitude 
to our suppliers and contractors, from whom we re- 
ceive such valued co-operation, and to our distribu- 
tors, both at home and abroad, whose enterprise is so 
essential to the Company’s prosperity. 
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EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS TO SURFACE PLANT 





MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS COURSE OF COPPERBELT STRIKE 





Tue following are extracts from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. H. F. OppenNnemmer, which has been 
circulated with the Annual Report and Accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1958. 

The income of our Company, which is derived 
almost wholly from mining operations and from 
dividends on investments in other Northern Rho- 
desian copper producers, is directly related to the 
state of the base metal market. While fluctuations 
in prices are to be expected, copper has in recent 
years been subjected to wider price movements than 
most base metals and a comparison of the net profits 
after taxation in the last three years illustrates the 
effect of this on our profits. 


PROFITS 


The net profit after taxation in the financial year 
ended June 30, 1956, during which the London Metal 
Exchange price averaged £371 per ton, was £15.9 
million as compared with £9.9 million in 1957, when 
the average price of copper was £265, and £4.3 million 
for the year ended June 30, 1958, when the average 
price was £186. 

As some of the dividends we received arose from 
profits earned in the previous year, these figures do 
not reflect the full effect of price movements in any 
year. If revenue from the sale of cobalt and from 
other sources had not remained fairly constant and 
there had not been an increase in the price of 
copper after the low level of £160 to which it fell 
in February, 1958, our profits would have been even 
lower this year. 

In order to obtain optimum efficiency we have 
had to undertake, over the past five years, a far- 
reaching programme involving expenditure of very 
considerable sums on the maintenance and renewal 
of existing plant and on the extension of surface 
and underground operations. We have, for example, 
recently completed underpinning the smelter founda- 
tions which had been endangered by subsidence. in 
addition, we have had to provide extensions to the 
smelter and ancillary plant to cater for increased 
production at the Nchanga Mine and the new pro- 
duction of Bancroft. 

At the same time, the Company’s own productive 
capacity has not only been increased but also 
brought on to a more balanced basis by providing 
greater flexibility in the mining programme. Thus 
the Mindola No. 2 shaft, which was primarily de- 
signed to provide the ventilation required for mining 
at greater depths, is also being equipped for hoisting 
ore. . 

The work on the Mindola No. 2 shaft and certain 
other capital works will continue for the next few 
years, but it is hoped that the rate of expenditure 
will be reduced after 30th June, 1959. 

This year we have decided to appropriate £1.4 
million from profits for capital expenditure, which 
includes a provision of £0.35 million towards ex- 
penditure in 1958/59, and at the same time the Board 
was able to recommend a final dividend of 20s. (net) 
per £1 unit of stock, which together with the interim 
dividend of 5s. makes a total dividend distribution 
of 25s. (net) per unit for the year ended 30th 
June, 1958. 


PRODUCTION POLICY 


Curtailment of production throughout the world 
has contributed greatly to the marked improvement 
in the price of copper in recent months. As far as 
our Company is concerned, we entered into an 
arrangement with Nchanga Consolidated Copper 
Mines Limited and Bancroft Mines Limited, to effect 
a reduction of about 10 per cent. in the combined 
planned outputs of the three companies for one year 
from Ist April, 1958. 


It was agreed that Bancroft, a new mine experi- 
encing difficulties and therefore the highest cost 
producer, should cease production on 31st March, 
but as this would have resulted in an overall reduc- 
tion of more than 10 per cent., our Company and 
Nchanga increased their production slightly. In con- 
sideration for its part in this arrangement we agreed, 
together with Nchanga, to pay Bancroft a sum 
sufficient to finance certa'n underground develop- 
ment work and to cover the interest on its loans. 

Apart from the obvious advantage of avoiding a 
cut in the rate of production we have a very large 
interest in Bancroft Mines Limited, and it was clearly 
to our advantage to assist that company to over- 
come its difficulties, 

In February, together with Anglo American Cor- 
poration of South Africa Limited, Rhodesian Anglo 
American Limited and Nchanga Consolidated Cop- 
per Mines Lim‘ted, we agreed to participate in the 
scheme to provide Bancroft Mines Limited with 
capital of a permanent nature. Bancroft proposes 
to issue on Ist April, 1959, 7,500,000 64 per cent. 
redeemable participating preference shares of £1 each 
at par to replace short-term loans totalling £7.5 
million. 

We will then convert our holding of £1.5 million 
5 per cent. Bancroft Notes, formerly redeemable be- 
tween 1958 and 1961, into 1,500,000 of the new 
preference shares. In consideration of our agreeing 
to do so we have been granted the right to subscribe 
up to 31st March, 1963, for 600,000 ordinary shares 
in Bancroft Mines Limited at a price of 20s. per 
share. 


COPPERBELT STRIKE 


In January this year our Company, together w’th 
the other producers of the Copperbelt, sought to 
obtain the Union’s agreement to review some 106 
jobs done by artisans which were deemed to be 
sufficiently simple to be performed by non-artisans or 
to be included in the normal duties of other classes 
of artisans. 


In the course of the protracted discussions wh:ch 
ensued agreement was reached in respect of 84 of 
these jobs, but the talks broke down when the Union 
refused to discuss the remaining 22 jobs, which, 
from the companies’ point of view, were among the 
more important. All efforts to bring about a resump- 
tion of the negotiations proved unsuccessful, and 
after a last minute conciliation meeting on 12th Sep- 
tember, which again resulted in a deadlock, the 
Unior called its members out on strike on that day. 

At the time of writing, the mines on the Copper- 
belt had been closed for six weeks.* A six weeks’ 
shutdown of the Copperbelt mines results in about 
70,000 long tons of copper being withheld from 
the market. It is not likely that this loss can be 
made good except over a long period of uninter- 
rupted operations on all the producing mines. 

Prior to the strike the price of copper had been 
fairly steady at about £205 after a gradual rise over 
the preceding few months. However, at the end of 
September the realisation that the Northern Rho- 
desian copper mining companies had not, despite 
popular belief, large stocks of. finished copper 0 
fall back on, contributed to a sharp rise in the 
price to the highest level since May, 1957. 

I am hopeful that by the time this review reaches 
members, the strike will be settled, and I trust that 
it will not be long before good labour relations oi 
the mine are restored. 





* The strike ended on 4th November, which was 
shortly afier this statement had been printed. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


ALL STREET has appeared as the first serious 

threat to the bull market in Throgmorton 
Street. At the beginning of this week there was 
the biggest fall in American share prices seen since 
1955—on the occasion of the President’s heart 
attack. The Dow Jones index has fallen by 27 
points or 4.8 per cent. After the sharp rise of 30 per 
cent. since January what is called a ‘technical cor- 
rection’ was certainly overdue. What is now worry- 
ing the American investor are the levelling-off of 
steel operations at a lower level than anticipated, 
the signs of a seasonal rise in unemployment (still 
high) and the threat of the President to cut govern- 
ment expenditure. There were also some disap- 
pointing dividends, and the fact that many shares 
are selling at over thirty times estimated earnings 
made the market extremely vulnerable to ‘bear’ 
selling. The belief is now growing that the recovery 
will be W-shaped, not V-shaped. In Throgmorton 
Street this threat from Wall Street washed out all 
the good effects of the fall in Bank rate to 4 per 
cent. Even the gilt-edged market lost its rise with 
War Loan falling to below 66. However, cheaper 
money adds to the attractions of the short-to- 
medium dated stocks which I recommended 
recently. 


Wine, Whisky and Beer 


As this is a technical correction in a bull 
market the sound investment policy is to remain 
invested in the best consumer trade shares. The 
success Of the JOHN HARVEY issue, which was 
strongly recommended here last week, suggests 
that it is reasonable to include some drink shares 
in this investrnent portfolio. DisTILLERS, in spite of 
its expanding chemical and plastic interests, is still 
75 per cent. potable alcohol from a profit point of 
view and must be valued on that basis. The com- 
pany is writing up its 6s. 8d. shares to 10s. and then 
giving a one-for-four scrip bonus. Thus a holder of 
four 6s. 8d. shares will have five new 10s. shares. 
The interim dividend of 74 per cent. due on the old 
shares is equivalent to 4 per cent. on the new 
and the total of 20 per cent. paid last year is 
equivalent to 10% per cent. on the new capital. 
The market is going for 12 per cent., which would 
give a yield of 43 per cent. on the shares standing 
at 30s. 74d. JoSHUA TETLEY, which I have pre- 
viously recommended as a partial ‘growth’ beer 
investment, has just published its preliminary 
figures for the year to September. Its gross 
profits have been maintained in a difficult year 
and the dividend on the new capital increased 
in effect from 10 per cent. to 104 per cent., which 
is covered no fewer than 2.4 times by earnings. At 
35s. 9d. cum dividend the attractive yield of 6 per 
cent. is offered. 


Associated Television 


Huge fortunes have been made by the pro- 
moters of ASSOCIATED TELEVISION whose Is. 
deferred shares are to be converted into £1 ‘A’ 
ordinary (recently quoted at £14) on the basis of 
13 for 16 deferred. The ‘A’ will then be split into 
Ss. units. These have been the rich man’s gamble 
and have risen from £54 when they were first 
dealt in unofficially some months ago. Applica- 
tion for an official quotation will be made in 
January and when the accounts are ready for the 
year to April next there will be a one-for-one scrip 
issue. Are the rich speculators then proposing to 
get out on the backs of the small? The company’s 
profits from television are estimated at over 
£5 million for the current year,. which will 
allow an earnings yield of 13 per cent. Other 


(Continued on page 794) 
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COMPANY MEETING 












RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 





REDUCED INCOME FROM COPPER MINING INTERESTS 





MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FEDERATION 


THe 29th Annual General Meeting of Rhodesian 
Anglo American Limited will be held in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, on Decembet 11. 

The following are extracts from the statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. H. F, Oppenheimer, which has 
been circulated with the Annual Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 30th June, 1958. 

The Revenue of your Company for the financial 
year ended 30th June, 1958, has been considerably 
reduced as a result of lower dividends declared by 
Rhodesian copper mining companies, which are our 
primary source of income. Considering, however, 
that the price of copper fell early in 1958 to as low 
as £160 per ton, the dividends we have received were 
not unsatisfactory. 

The net profit for the year of £2,838,000 after 
taxation compares with £5,155,235 for the previous 
year. After writing off costs and the discount on the 
recent issue of loan stock, amounting in all to 
£309,000, the Directors have been able to recommend 
a final dividend of 3s. per share (net) which, with 
the interim dividend of 1s. per share, makes a total 
of 4s. for the year. 

Recently the price of copper has improved con- 
siderably, and provided an early solution can be 
found for the present labour unrest in the Northern 
Rhodesia copper industry, our revenue from divi- 
dends next year should show an improvement. 


OFFER OF LOAN STOCK 


Your Company, with its large investments in varied 
enterprises in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, has rather a special role in the territory’s de- 
velopment. It was decided towards the end of 1957 
that, although the price of copper was at a very low 
level and economic conditions in the United King- 
dom were difficult, the raising of fresh funds could 
no longer be deferred, and early in 1958 an offer of 
£4,000,000 of 6 per cent. registered loan stock was 
made to members. 

Holders of this loan stock were given an option 
to take up 1,000,000 ordinary shares in vour Com- 
pany at any time up to 3lst March, 1963, at 80s. 
per share, in the proportion of one share for every 
£4 of loan stock held. Payment for shares subscribed 
on exercise of the options may be made either in cash 
or by the surrender of loan stock of the equivalent 
nominal value. 

We required these funds not. only to maintain and 
extend our interests in the active prospecting and 
exploration work being carried out principally in 
Northern Rhodesia, and in other financial enter- 
prises in the Federation, but also for following up 
our major investments in the copper mining industry, 
notably in Bancroft Mines Limited, 


BANCROFT MINE 

Bancroft Mine came into production in January, 
1957, a time when the serious decline in copper 
prices was beginning to manifest itself. From the 
start production costs at that mine were inflated 
by difficult mining conditions and by the consequent 
necessity of carrying out extensive underground 
development. 

As part of the curtailment of the aggregate pro- 
duction of the three mines administered by the Anglo 
American Corporation, Bancroft entered into an 
agreement with Rhokana and Nchanga whereby it 
ceased production for a year from Ist April, 1958, 
in return for funds to finance the necessary research 
and development work. 

This arrangement is of undoubted advantage to 


our Company as a shareholder of the Bancroft Com- 
pany, and we were glad therefore of the opportunity 
a month later to participate in providing permanent 
finance for that Company. 

Vigorous implementation of the underground de- 
velopment programme, aided by the willing co- 
operation of the mine employees, has already brought 
about a marked improvement in conditions at the 
mine; the Consulting Engineers consider that the 
main problems have been overcome and that the re- 
opening of the mine need not be delayed for any 
technical reasons. 

The flooding of the Kansanshi Copper Mine, 
which occurred in October, 1957, temporarily stopped 
work at the mine, where the potential of the sulphide 
ores was being explored by underground develop- 
ment financed from the sale of copper, Metallurgical 
investigations into the combined treatment of the 
oxide and sulphide ores have, however, been con- 
tinued and we have been contributing to the cost 
of this work, 

The tests so far carri*d out are encouraging, and 
I am hopeful that when these are completed it wilt 
be possible to reopen Kansanshi as a small but 
profitable mine. Th's would require further capital, 
but in consequence of having strengthened our cash 
resources, we are ready to provide our share if 
called upon. 


EXPLORATION AND PROSPECTING 


In seeking new mining ventures through our in- 
terests in Chartered Exploration Limited and other 
prospecting Companies, we are fulfilling the proper 
role of an active mining and finance Company. 
Modern methods of aerial geophysics are being 
applied, and these are followed up wherever indi- 
cated, by geochemical analysis and surface drilling. 

The concessions are vast, and although certain 
mineralised areas have been found and are now 
being tested by surface trenching and by drilling, 
we cannot expect any indication of the economic 
potential of these areas for some time. 

Apart from our investments in the mining industry, 
we are also interested in Rhodesian Iron and Steel 
Company Limited, and in the manufacture of ferro- 
chrome by Rhodesian Alloys Limited. The world 
chrome market is at present oversupplied, and this 
is affecting adversely both the domestic primary 
producers and the ferro-alloy industry, but despite 
these setbacks I am confident of the long-term future 
of industry in the territory. 

I believe that the solution of the problems ot 
Africa depends largely on rapid economic develop- 
ment; capital to bring about such development is, 
therefore, not only necessary but essential. The peop!e 
of all races in the Federation are in increasing num- 
bers coming to realise that the greatest measure of 
hope and security for the future lies in the economic 
advantages to be gained from co-ordinated develop- 
ment. - 

If the country can find the money and the men 
with the technical knowledge and ability required to 
create a good life and freedom from want for ail 
those who live there, it will have gone a long way 
towards solving the problems of race. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may be ob- 
tained from the Head Office of the Company, P.O. 
Box 1108, Salisbury, C.4, Southern Rhodesia, or the 
Transfer Offices at 44, Main Street, Johannesburg, 
and 40, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


THE SPECIATOR, NOVEMBER 28. 
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If you require advice on these particulars, consult your Bank Manager, Stockbroker, Accountant or Solicitor. 


Consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance with the Order made under Section I of the Borrowing (C ontrol and Guarantees) 
Act, 1946; it must be distinctly understood that in giving this consent the Treasury does not take any responsibility for the financial soundness of any schemes 
or for the correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed with regard to them. 


BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS TRUST 


The Managers invite application for up to 


5,000,000 units at 10s. net per unit. 


The List of Applications will open on 28th November, 1958, and will close at noon on 3rd December, 1958. 


Managers : 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED, 
34, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Directors: 


Thereafter units may be purchased at the then current price. 


Investment Council : 


W. H. LAWSON, Chartered Accountant (Chairman). 


D. R. COLVILLE, N. M. Rothschild & Sons: Director of Eagle Star Insurance Company Limited, The Rio Tinto Com- 


pany Limited and other companies. 


R. M. ROBERTSON, British Investment Trust Limited; Director of The Royal Bank of Scotland and other companies. 


R. E, F. de TRAFFORD, Chairman of Atlas Assurance Company Limited, Philip Hill, Higginson & Co. Limited and 
other companies; Director of Williams Deacons Bank Limited and other companies. 


Trustees: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 
Auditors; PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 
Solicitors to the Trustees: COWARD, CHANCE & CO. 


Bankers: MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
Solicitors to the Managers: LINKLATERS & PAINES 


PURPOSE OF THE TRUST.—The problem confronting most 
ee people who are not in close touch with financial affairs is how 
to invest their savings. One of the most effective methods of 
SS making savings grow and at the same time endeavouring to in- 
sure against the effects of inflation is to make a long-term invest- 
T ment in the ordinary shares of selected leading British industrial 
companies. 


The British Shareholders Trust has been formed to provide 
an ideal vehicle for this. Its units represent a cross-section of shares in the 
leading companies in Great Britain. They have been selected because of 
the strength of the companies concerned, the skill of their management and 
the prospects of steady growth which they present. They are all British and 
on their success the future of this country to a very large extent de- 
pends. A holder of units will thus be directly participating in the ownership 
of the leading British industrial and commercial enterprises. 


It is dangerous to invest without knowledge. The British Shareholders 
Trust provides expert management which has direct access to the best 
advice available on the status of British industrial companies. An invest- 
ment in British Shareholders Trust is an investment in industrial Britain 
at its best. B.S.T. is a unit trust authorised by the Board of Trade and 
constituted by a Trust Deed. The investments will be chosen by the 
Managers, in consultation with the Investment Council, consisting of men 
of high standing and of great experience in financial affairs. The life of the 
Trust is for a period of 25 years, but this can be curtailed or extended in 
certain circumstances. 


_ SPREAD OF INVESTMENTS.—The funds of the Trust are to be 
invested initially in British Government Securities and in ordinary 


shares of some fifty to sixty of the leading British industrial companies, 


chosen from the list set out below. 


Albright & Wilson Ltd. 

Allied Bakeries Ltd. 

Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. 

Associated Portland Cement Mfrs. Ltd. 

Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. 

Beecham Group Ltd. 

Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. 

British American Tobacco Co. Ltd. 

British Electric Traction Co. Ltd. 

British Motor Corporation Ltd. 

British Oxygen Co. Ltd. 

British Petroleum Co. Ltd. 

British South Africa Co. 

John Brown & Co. Ltd. 

Canadian Eagle Oil Co. Ltd. 

City of London Real Property Co. Ltd. 

J. & P. Coats Ltd. 

Courtaulds Ltd. 

John Dickinson & Co. Ltd, 

Distillers Co. Ltd. 

Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 

English Electric Co. Ltd. 

Express Dairy Co. Ltd. 

Ford Motor Co. Ltd. 

Furness Withy & Co. Ltd, 

Great Universal Stores Ltd. 

Guest Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd. 

Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. Ltd, 

Alfred Herbert Ltd. 

Home & Colonial Stores Ltd. 

Hudson’s Bay Co. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & 
Ireland) Ltd. 


Ind Coope & Allsopp Ltd. 

Lancashire Cotton Corporation Ltd. 

Leyland Motors Ltd. 

Lloyds Banks Ltd. 

London County Freehold & Leasehold 
Properties Lid. 

Joseph Lucas Industries Ltd. 

Marks & Spencer Ltd. 

Metal Box Co. Ltd. 

Midland Bank Ltd. 

Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. 

Peari Assurance Co. Ltd. 

P. & O. Steam Navigation Co. 

Pressed Steel Co. Ltd. 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Reckitt & Colman Holdings Ltd. 

Albert E. Reed & Co. Lid. 

E. S. & A. Robinson Ltd. 

Rolls-Royce Ltd. 

Shell Transport & Trading Co. Ltd. 

Steel Co. of Waies Ltd. 

Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd. 

Tate & Lyle Ltd. 

Tube Investments Ltd. 

Turner & Newall Lid. 

Unilever Lid. 

United Drapery Stores Ltd. 

United Steel Companies Ltd. 

Vickers Ltd. 

Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd. 

Watney Mann Ltd. 

Whitbread & Co. Lid. 

F. W. Woolworth & Co. Ltd. 
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: Power is given by the Trust Deed to invest in a maximum of 125 
investments, which constitute the authorised list and may include-Frustee 
Investments, debentures and preference shares. All ba investments 
will be quoted on a recognised Stock Exchange and will be of com- 
parable standing to those already named in the initial list. 


__. SAFE CUSTODY OF INVESTMENTS.—The Trustees are respon- 
sible for the safe custody of the investments of the Trust. They are 
consulted by the Managers on the choice of investments to be included 
in the authorised list, 


INCOME.—In respect of his tolding a unit holder will reveive from 
the Trustees a half-y distribution of income. The first distribution 
will be paid on 21st June, 1959. It is estimated that initially this will be 
at the rate of approximately 44 per cent. per annum on his investment less 
income tax at the standard rate. If a unit holder does not pay inccme 
tax at the full rate he may obtain an appropriate repayment of tax. 


QUOTATION OF UNITS.—Daily prices are quoted by the Managers 
and published in the Press. Actual dealing prices (which will inc 
the initial charge referred to below, buying expenses and commission to 
agents) will be calculated by the Managers on the day of application to 
buy or sell units; these prices will in normal conditions cover amounts 
up to 10,000 units. ‘ any \ 

If at any time a unit holder wishes to dispose of his units he can 
ask the Managers to buy them from him at a price governed by Board of 
Trade regulations. In fact, the Managers in normal conditions will buy 
units for immediate payment at a price above this minimum. Units may 
only be sold in multiples of 10. 


MANAGEMENT CHARGES.—An initial charge of 2 per cent. and a 
commission charge of .14 per cent..to meet management expenses and 
commission to agents are included in the price of the units. Every half 
year the Managers are entitled to deduct from the Trust’s income } per 
cent. of the value of the investments of the Trust to. pay the expenses of 
administration. 


MEETING OF UNIT HOLDERS.—A meeting of unit holders may 
be summoned by the Trustees or the Managers. Also 10 per cent. or 
more of the unit holders are entitled to require that a meeting be held. 


TRUST DEED.—A copy of the Trust Deed may be inspected at the 
Manager’s Office, or a copy bought for 2s. 6d. The Trust Deed contains 
provisions for its alteration by Supplemental Deed which in some cases 
will require the approval of a meeting of unit holders. 


Dated 27th November, 1958. 





HOW ORDINARY STOCKS HAVE RISEN WITH THE COST OF LIVING 


1938 | 1948 1958 


‘The prices of Ordinary Shares do not 
of course only move upwards, but over 
a long period they do tend to keep 
pace with the cost of living 
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Buying Units 


To buy units fill in the Application Form below and send 
it to the Managers. Units may only be bought in multiples of 10. 





APPLICATION FORM (CASH) 
To: PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED, 34 Moorgate, Lonpon, E.C.2 
PR ea re ens ee units of the British Shareholders 
Trust at a price of 10s. per unit in accordance with the particulars dated 27th November, 
1958, and upon the Terms of the Trust Deed therein referred to, 
Units may only be bought in multiples of 10. 


*E. declare that T-am not resident outside the Scheduled Territories and that 1 am 
po scgesing the above-mentioned units as the nominee of any person(s) resident outside 
se lLerritories. 


I enclose the sum of £ 


Application Forms for joint holdings will be issued on request. 








"If you are unable to make this declaration it should be deleted and the 
application lodged through an Authorised Depositary. 
(NOTE: Authorised Depositaries include Banks, Stockbrokers and Solicitors 


in the United Kingdom. The terms ‘Authorised Depositary,’ ‘Scheduled 
Territories’ and ‘Nominees’ are defined in the Bank of England’s Notice E.C. 
Securities 8, as amended.) 














Buying Units by Instalments 


’ The Managers have made arrangements with United Dominion’ 
Trust Limited for units to be paid for by instalments over 12, 18 or 24 
months. The Managers have also made arrangements through an in- 
surance scheme to pay the instalments still outstanding if a unit holder 
dies, whereupon the units will become the property of the unit holder's 
estate. The insurance schéme can, however, only apply to a unit holder 
under the age of 55. 


_. Te buy units by instalments, fill in the Application Form below, where 
full details of these arrangements are set out. 








APPLICATION FORM (INSTALMENTS) 
To: PHILIP HILL. HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED, 34 Moorgate, Lonpon, E.C.2 


i - | een units of the British Shareholders Trust 
at a price of 10s, per unit in accordance with the particulars dated: 27th November, 
1958, and upon.the Terms of the Trust Deed therein referred to. may be 

in of 100, with a minimum and a ‘imum of 2,000 units. 
declare that I am not resident outside the Scheduled Territories and that | am 
acquiring. the above-mentioned units as the nominee of any person(s) resident 


not 
ae 
I have NOT reached the age of 55/I am aged 55 or over. (Delete accordingly.) 
F etithed the abit OF 6. on. ces Sivcavecetescccensedes Cheques should be made 


payable to “B.S.T.” 
made up as follows: 


Initial payment (being at least 25% of the total cost of the umits) .. £......000++> 
Insurance fee and Managers’ registration charge— 
10s. for cach 100 units (Ss. for each 100 ynits if aged S§ or Over) .. £...---- +000 
I wish to pay the balance of £............ by instalments over.:.......- months 


(insert 12, 18 or 24) in accordance with the terms outlined below and hereby instruct 
you in the event of my application being accepted to deliver the unit certificates wo 
United Dominions Trust Limited. 


SURNAME (in 





EES eT Sear a ee ee ee eT er et 
Picase state Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 


Block {CHRISTIAN NAMES (in full)... «2.02 c cece ccc cence enn e eee eenwenneenes 
Letters 
Ptease 


Joint holdings are NOT permitted for purchase of units by instalments. 


THE TER N WHICH YOU ¥Y BUY UNITS BY INSTALMENTS ARE 
aa! " BRIEFLY AS FOLLOWS: 


1. eee ee A ee 





d at the following rates: 
ths. 10% fat for 24 months. 





5% flat for 12 months. 7 flat for 18 mon 1 

2. The anits will be registered in your name; distributions will therefore be paid to you. 

3. The unit certificate will be deposited with United Dominions Trust Limited (U.9.T.) 
together A transfer signed you. 

4 Your be payable BR, the first of them one month after the 
unit certificate is issued. 

5. Should the instalments not be paid, U.D.T. may sell the units, deduct the amount 
due to themselves and refund the balance to you. 

6. You will have the op coger See autuending Satence af sep dpe whether by 
sale of the units or interest charged will then be reduced. } 

7. Tax certificates will be to you for interest paid. 
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income, for example, from Incorporated Televi- 
sion Programme, which was recently acquired, and 
from overseas interests, should bring the total 
profit nearer to £6 million. The shares may there- 
fore recover their present price of 13;%, but the 
small man should regard them as a gamble and 
not borrow the money from his bank to pay for 
their purchase. 


COMPANY NOTES 


AMUEL OSBORN & COMPANY have pro- 

duced an illustrated introduction to the 
report for the year ended July 31, 1958, in which 
the chairman, Mr. Frank Hurst, states that there 
are now nearly 3,000 personnel employed in 
the six Sheffield works. The steel industry has 
probably had its slackest year since the war, but 
in spite of this Samuel Osborn reports a record 
value in turnover for the group, as makers of 
high grade alloy tool and constructional steels. 
There was a decline in turnover towards the end 
of the year and the chairman reports that for the 
current year there has been a further fall in turn- 
over and profits. In spite of this the dividend is 
maintained at 20 per cent. (last year 40 per cent. 
on capital since increased by a 100 per cent. scrip 
issue), which is certainly justified by earnings of 
90.2 per cent. Due to the slackening of business 
there has been a decline in stocks and debtors 
and consequently an improvement in the financial 
position in spite of allowing for £4 million spent 
on capital account last year. From a trading profit 
of £1,631,388 tax absorbed £655,048, leaving a 
net profit of £654,322. The 5s. ordinary shares, 
quoted in Sheffield at 20s. to yield 5 per cent., 
seem a sound investment, for the company is well 
placed to benefit by any upswing in the steel 
industry. 


British Tabulating Machines has once again 
returned excellent figures for the year ended 
September 30, 1958—an increase in profit for every 
year since the end of the war. The group net 
trading profit was £1,489,000 against £1,182,000. 
With the preliminary figures details have been 
provided of the proposed merger with Powers- 
Samas Accounting Machines, the share capital of 
which will be acquired by British Tabulating, and 
the company will capitalise £1 million in ordinary 
shares, increasing its ordinary capital to £8.06 
million. Vickers, who own Powers-Samas, will 
thus acquire a 38 per cent. stake in the merged 
business and British Tabulating the other 62 per 
cent. The chairman, Sir Cecil Weir, has yet to 
choose a new name for the merged companies. 
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The dividend of 10 per cent. is covered 24 times 
by earnings. This year a 2 per cent. jubilee bonus 
has been added. This is not allowed for in calculat- 
ing the yield of 3.4 per cent. on the £1 ordinary 
shares at 59s, 6d.—a low return which may well 
be justified for an industrial concern which is a 
leader in its class. 

East African Sisal Plantations have had a 
difficult trading year due to the average selling 
price (for year ended June 30, 1958) of sisal 
falling from £70 9s. to £66 8s. 3d. per ton c.i.f. 
UK. Other factors contributed to the 12 per cent. 
setback in their trading surplus, such as higher 
costs, a larger sum for depreciation and also for 


tax. The trading profit has consequently fallen 
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from £163,885 to £136,032 and the net profit from 
£36,451 to £14,728, resulting in earnings of 18 
per cent. (against 44.5 per cent.) and a dividend of 
15 per cent. against 25 per cent., the lowest rate 
paid for many years. Capital account expenditure 
has been fairly heavy in connection with the 
building of the new factory and replanting 800 
acres ‘of fallow land. This expenditure will no 
doubt reap its reward. In the meantime the chair- 
man, Mr. G. B. S. Doyle, reports that sisal prices 
are again at about last year’s level and until some 
agreement is reached (discussions are now taking 
place) with subsidised competitors, the future out- 
look must be obscure. The 10s. ordinary shares at 
12s. 6d. yield 12 per cent. 


The Cottage Loaf 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 456: Report by Papoose 


‘Where is the ode to a Cottage Loaf?’ asked an advertisement in the Spectator a few weeks 
ago. Competitors were invited to fill part, at least, of the gap by supplying either the opening 


lines or the conclusion of such an ode. 


No entries for this competition fell below a fair 
level of competence, but, on the other hand, few 
seemed inspired by the noble theme. As might be 
expected with the ode form and the subject, there 
was the whole theotechnic apparatus: Tellus, 
Demeter, Daphne and Company, and of course 
Pan, though, surprisingly, only P. M. realised the 
peculiar aptness of this particular deity’s name in 
a culinary connection. And I might as well say at 
once that the reason why P. M. was ejected from 
the short list, with R. A. McKenzie, was for the 
now to me trite rhyming of loaf with oaf. ‘No 
originality, no prize,’ as was remarked recently 
in these columns. But to get back to the question 
of gods and shepherds and the like, David Drum- 
mond sums it all up with: 

It’s food for gods and heroes: Jove and Hector 

Picnic upon it in Elysium 

With cottage cheese and half-a-bot of nectar. 

On the whole the approach was rather heavy, 
as people apparently find the modern counterpart 
of the cottage loaf, though S. Jamieson wrote with 
zest. Indeed, reading the criticisms of shop-made 
bread, I began to wonder whether the Flour 
Advisory Board were, in fact, well advised to draw 
attention to the past glories of the English loaf, 
modern bread being described in such terms as 
‘a stream-lined brick’ (Vera Telfer) and ‘leathern 
cuticle and clammy crust’ (Gertrude Pitt), while 
P. W. R. Foot complains : 

This same town programme that 
Puts bread in tins, a crustless mess of dough, 
Has left us all half-baked, cut-up and stale and worn. 


Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley and Tennyson pro- 
vided the happy hunting grounds for the paro- 


dists: Nan Wishart is commended for her Words- 
worth; Simia and John Vallins were skilled with 
Shelley’s difficult terza rima, though leaves and 
loaves was easy; while Allan M. Laing and Arcas 
disappointingly looked to Swinburne. I had hoped 
for a bit of Pindar from some virtuoso, or at least 
a crisp little bit of Horace from the ‘classicists. 
Ww. K. Holmes and W. G. Daish, though not 
writing in any Horatian pattern, seemed to me to 
come nearest to the feel of Horace. 

Without my usual hesitations, I award the first 
prize of three guineas to Alberick for a certain 
rounded completeness in his style, like the cottage 
loaf itself, and a guinea each to Arcas, Nancy 
Gunter and J. A. Lindon for his nice little loaf in 
print. Proxime accessit C. W. V. Wordsworth. 
Commendations to all mentioned above. 


PRIZES 
(ALBERICK) 


“Will you have Church or Chapel?’ Nanny said 
At nursery tea. We loved you long ago, 
Loaf with the double tier of crust and crumb, 
The upper dinted as by baker’s thumb, 
Crisp, gold, the other oven-black below, 
Symbol, though then we knew it not, 
Of two unequal nations, 
The Squire and his relations 
Above the labourer—one linked people still, 
For all the world of men is one in bread, 
Its daily need, life’s purpose to fulfil. 
And how you got 
Your cottage-name, who knows or cares? Of late 
You have fallen on evil days, 
And few are left to praise 
A feudal Period Piece in England’s Welfare State. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,020 


26 Suitable headgear for the Round- 17 Melon bed needs turning over (8) 


ACROSS 
It’s a frame-up, but one can get 
by with it (5-7) 
The unprofessional model? (3, 6) 28 
Our railways get their own in the 
North (3) (6, 2, 4) 
Goddess comes back about a 
promise (6) 
Cat herds make a formal appear- 
ance (8) 
Wait here (6) 
Mine’s not among these honours 


heads? (5) 


round Ma! (7) 


‘Like to a —— or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young 
man’s revenue’ (Shakespeare) (4-4) 
Hardy shepherd’s herb (6) 

Irate golfers have been known to 

do it (4-4) 

23 ‘Where I oft out-watch the Bear, 14 

With thrice-great ——’ (Milton) 


Laundry bill 


27 The aim of climbers? (9) . 
How the coach effectively achieves (7) is ; ’ 
his object with the examinee? 22 You'll find it hidden in termino- 


DOWN 
1 Handy when a plate’s broken 


2 It’s only a rumour (3-2) 

3 Proved that vice ended (9) 
(8) 4 An odd Baba for . 
We sent it, the younger set might 3 Thus. 15 Rallies. 17 Abetted. 19 


say (8) 
Yellow grayling? (5) : 
Strips or, perhaps, dresses again! 30 Sneaks. 


Lily? (4) 


should decrease; Imitations. 5 Carbonari. 6 Dope. 7 Epithet. 
swallow that! (4, 4) Ss cae 
And a rr: with Fa led "All Babi 
y the gleam’ (Shelley) (8) 
(6) 16 Hot tureen (anag.) (9) 
A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Diction second pri i 
a book token for one guinea will oaueael to the senders of ee ec oos Aw ta Miss M. MacNanghten, Violet Bank. Bel- 
opened on Dec. 9. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,020, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on December 12 


18 Banish doubt, but musically (7) 
20 Not so much comfort for tenants? 


logical inexactitude (5) 
24 What heavenly food! (5) 
25 I am an afterthought (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,915 
ACROSS.—1 Bodkin. 4 Acid test. ‘0 
Stylist. 11 Ripping. 12 Heel and toe. 


Solanum. 21 Isobars. 23 Hips. 24 Conclu- 
sion. 27 Mandate. 28 Primate. 29 Doormats. 


DOWN.—1 Bosphorus. 2 Dry cell. 3 


8 Tagus. 9 Stud. 14 Resolution. 16 
18 Disinters. 20 Lepanto. 
22 Ali Baba. 23 Humid. 25 Cops. 26 Calm. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


haven, Dunbar, East Lothian, and Mr. F. 
oe yume 4 St. Barnabas Road, Sutton, 
jurrey. 
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(3. A. LINDON) 

O bread 
Of baking summer days 
Of simpler, 
Of cottages well 


And heard the chimes 
Of bells unmatched 


From some old ivory-towered church 
That nestled, half concealed by silver birch, 
Deep in the valley by the gently purling brook . . . 
And while we listened, cottage loaves would cook 
In that enormous oven that we children feared 
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saner times 
thatched 
When hungry we were fed 
In common country ways 
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They bore thee, our tables to deck. Those that would use their loaves 
O rich and rotund and refulgent, In fair round shapes that tell 
My lips have a lingering lust Of rustic banquets spread 
To savour thy softness indulgent, Not in proud palaces 
The crisp of thy crust. But meet for those who meekly dwell 


What sculptor designed thee, beholding 
For model his matronly Muse? 
What mysteries went to thy moulding? 
What dream gave’a hint of thy hues? 
O bliss beyond bardling to utter! 
O succulence sweeter than sin! 
O rapture !—O pass me the butter, 
And let me begin! 


At night when in the bakehouse all was black 


And every new-baked loaf had disappeared, 
And horrors waited just behind one’s back. 


(ARCAS) 
In the age when a Man was a Maker, 


Ere machines had the world at their beck, 
All bulging and brown from the baker 


O Ceres, stand 


In rustling grain-fields of bright Arcady, 


(NANCY GUNTER) 


Our English vales among 


Whose praise is still unsung; 
You need a Muse, O wholesome country bread 
Of Cottages 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 459 
_Set by Allan M. Laing 


The usual prize of six guineas is offered for a 


truncated ballade (two stanzas and an envoy) with 


Beckon with flowery hand 


Each corny Muse that they, doe-footed, fly 
To bring some humble crumbs of Poesy 
And mould them as behoves 


the refrain: ‘It is more blest to give than to receive.’ 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
459,” 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 
ber 9. Results on December 19. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The 
99 Gower Street, 
Teaphone | EUSton 3221 & Sam. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
editor/translator at the Regional Office for 
Europe, of the World Health Organisation, 
Copenhagen. Candidates should have a univer- 
sity degree, English mother tongue and a sound 
knowledge of Russian and French. The essential 
qualifications are ability to translate from these 
two languages into English and to edit docu- 
ments and reports in English. Commencing 
annual salary U.S. $4,800 and certain allow- 
ances, For application forms, and further de- 
tails, please write to the WHO Regional Office 
for Europe, 8 Scherfigsvej, Copenhagen O, Den- 
mark. Closing date, 15 _December, 1958. 


BBC requires Brazilian typists for night work 
in London. Fluent Brazilian essential. Work con- 
sists of News dictation typing in Portuguese. 
Salary according to qualifications in grade with 
maximum of £10 13s., plus 10s. language allow- 
ance.—Write to Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London,. W.1, within seven days. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. ARCHI- 
TECT’S DEPARTMENT. A vacancy exists in 
the Historic Buildings Section for an Architect, 
Grade II (salary £1,037-£1.305) required to 
supervise work relating to Sections 29 and 30 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
including collecting relevant historical informa- 
tion, advising on proposals of Drivate owners 
relating to listed buildings and preparing build- 
img preservation ordets. Applicants must have 
special knowledge of the history of architecture 
in England, preferably with experience in 
town and country planning. Application form 
and further particulars from Hubert Bennett, 
F.R.LB.A., Architect to the Council, County 
Hall, London, S.E.1, returnable by 13th Deoem- 
ber, 1958, quoting ref. AR/EK/58/58. (2302). 
PART-TIME WORK. University Women's 
Pt.-time Empimmt. Agency. Teaching, secretarial 
and social work, research assistance, etc., open 
to women graduates in London area (nly).— 
Apply in writing to 57 Richmord Road, New 
Barnet, Herts. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff: (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
644. 














CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION. 
French and Spanish Part-time Translators re- 
quired, working in mother tongue only, for 
translations from English into French and 
Spanish, covering wide range of topics. Good 
sense of style and extensive vocabulary essen- 
tial; some experience of high-speed translation 
desirable; ability to type essential—Apply by 
letter stating age, qualifications and experience 
to Manager, Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4, quoting P.E. 2232. Only candi- 
dates selected for interview will be advised. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND. Applications are invited 
from University graduates for the post of 
ASSISTANT REGISTRAR and from profes- 
sionally qualified persons for the post of 
ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT. Salary scale: 
£1,400 x £50—£1,700 p.a. Superannuation 
Scheme. Passages to Salisbury paid for appointee, 
wife and dependent children, with allowance for 
transport of effects. Unfurnished accommodation 
at rent of up to 15% of salary. Detailed applica- 
tions (6 copies), naming three referees, by 31 
December, 1958, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 
Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


"EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


AT YOUNGHUSBAND HOUSE, 23 Norfolk 
Square, Paddington, W.2, om December 4th, at 
7 p.m. Dr. Sasadhar Sinha, B.A., B.Sc,, Ph.D., 
on ‘Tagore and His Message.’ Under the ‘auspices 
of World Congress of Faiths. 


IDA KAR—‘Sovict Armenia’ 

















(Projection). 


Questioner : Laurie Lee, Chairman: Cyril Ray 
French Institute, a Place, S.W.7. 
Tuesday, p.m. Tickets ob- 


ick 

tainable from Pushkin Club, Y Ladbroke Grove, 
W.11 (PAR 7696), and at ‘door. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Lecture by Mr. Hedley Sharples on “The 
Poetry 4 Juan Ramon Jimenez,’ on the Sth 
Decembe: 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
XIX and XX JIRY FRENCH PAINT- 
—— 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1. (Closing Decem- 

6. 











LEICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITION. Re- 
cent Paintings by GHIKA, ea HULBERT, 
ELL ARMFIELD and ALEXANDER 
BALLARD. Leicester Square. 10S 30, Sats. 10-1, 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Jackson 
Pollock Retrospective, 1912-1956. SS 
11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays. 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A iecture en- 
titled “The New Dictionary of Polish History 
and Principles’ will be delivered by Professor 
w. roszewski (Warsaw), at 5 p.m. on 
2 December, at the School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies, University of London, 
W.C.1: ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 


PERSONAL 


A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. — R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245. 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 





CANCER PATIENT (82418). Poor old woman 
(82), living alone, manages to live on old age 
pension but cannot afford coal. Grants needed 
for fuel and extra nourishment. Please help us 
to care for her. Jewellery welcomed.—Nationa! 
Society for Cancer Relicf, Appeal G.7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1 


CHINCHILLAS —J the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. Ex- 
clusive designs by Annigoni, Michael Ayrton. 
Henry Moore, John Piper, etc., etc., in aid of 
Nationa! Fund for Polio Research. Send Foolscap 
s.a.c. for illustrated price list to Christmas Card 
Dent., NFPR Office, Well End, Bourne End, 











DESPERATE of Kensington forced to move. 
New flat must contain good space for prized 
store of El Cid Sherry. Willing to move.to any 
district, Put up with any inconvenience. Pay any 
Tent. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT. 
Available at the: 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 








POOTBALL. Particulars of a statistical method 

of forecasting. results.—Box 1355. 

G.C.E. One week's intensive revision course, 

commencing 29th December. London ‘O” or ‘A’ 
Mathematics, 





level. , Physics, 

ing in small groups 2 experienced University 
Graduates.—Phone MEADWAY 1028 

Or write Box 4284. 

‘MY — a em, having three 


pte et 
—Box 4334. 









































































































































HOMOSEXUAL LAW REFORM SOCIETY, 
which has been said to have the most distin- 
guished Honorary Committee of any cause, 
welcomes help from all who support its aims. 
Details from the Secretary, Room 29, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female ani 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write of ca‘! 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LAYTONS SILVER JUBILEE Christmas “Vine 
List is out! Write for a copy to 2a Duke St. 
(Manchester Sq.), W.1. WEL 8808. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 

115 Oxford Street, London, W.1, (Tel: GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.i. (Tel: 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, “Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby. Leicester, Sheffield, cte., etc. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS’ PROBLEMS. Even ex- 
perienced speakers consult my longer experience. 
Details free-—John Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, 
Herne Bay. 


SHAVERS of discrimination use only Chrome 
Hard Hand-honed Blades. Free sample pack.— 
Shavers Services, 64 Aldermanbury, E.C.2. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE. 338 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE—or how Rayner’s Mango 
Chutney, from all good grocers, adds spice w a 
= eS. 








UN PLACEMENT SUR ET AVANTAGEUX 
‘Davies I nts Ltd Cc 

a responsabilité Limitee, Enresistrée en Gde 
Bretagne) offrent un intérét de 74% sur toutes 
sommes placées, de £20 a £500 (Retrait sur 
demande), 4% D/'intérét supplémentaire par 
unités investies de £ plus amples 
détails écrire a Investment Dept. SR.—Davies 
Investments Ltd., Danes Inn House, Strand, 
Londres, W.C.2, Grande Bretagne. 








WHEN A WOMAN GOES ASTRAY, give her 
a set of the new National Benzole Road Maps 
for Ss. She'll never lose her way again. 
In a sman plastic case, with Greetings Card, 
7s. 6d., at all National Benzole garages and 
filling stations. 

WANTED, Spinning Chair (small low scat 
with high narrow back), or small prie-dieu.— 
Details to Box 4333. 

WILL AND TOASTAMENT of hungry hus- 
bands. Hot buttered toast should always be 
spread with Burgess Anchovy Paste. 


Continued Overleat 














for 

Holland 
Denmark 
Sweden 
Germany 
Austria 
Switzerland 
italy 


REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE BY NIGHT OR DAY 
Most tickets are inter-available by either Service 
%* Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


ZEELAND S.S. CO. 













Society. Minimum 


Only 10h 





your money earns more with the 


LONDON 


PERMANENT BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848 














Established for over 100 years, the Society 

offers you an outstanding return on your sav- 

ings, equivalent to £7.16.6 per cent before tax! 

Complete the coupon for FREE Investment 
explaining this attractive offer 

in detail. 

POST THIS TODAY ———— 

] Please send me a FREE copy of your Invest- 
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Narway O1.-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 
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(Box A194), DROITWICH 
LITERARY 


‘SO AT LAST I COME TO THE LSJ.” 
If you have been writing for years and getting 
nowhere, why not get the LSJ to help you? 
Personal coaching by correspondence has 

brought success to many. Free book from: 

Prospectus Department, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF SOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1 
GRO 8250 

‘There are LSJ students all over the world.” 
EARN MONEY SONG WRITING ! Interesting 
free book tells how. Send 2d. stamp to: 
Linton School of Song Writing. Desk S., 20 
Denmark Street, London, W.C.2 
LE LIVRE ‘FRANCAIS s’achete 
HACHETTE, 127 Regent Street. W.1. 
STORIES WANTED by British [Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable storics are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professiona! Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 





chez 


TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our 
Correspondence Course can teach you to carn 
big money this*year. Personal coaching by top 
TV scriptwriters. Prospectus from Dept. 105, 
Television _ School, Harley Street, 
London, W.1 

WRITE F FOR PROFIT. Send today for free 24- 
page booklet which describes the openings for 
new writers . . . reveals that you can make extra 
income by writing, wherever you live... 
shows that R.I. students have sold work to over 
1,750 publications—a record without parallel— 
and that many carn while learning. — Regent 
Institute (Dept. 85z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
‘KNOW-HOW.’ GIFT YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers. Send for Free R3 “Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.’ No Sales—No Fees tuition. 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service, 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and weck-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4d, — E, » 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000 words. Catbons 
6d.—Cox, Wickham Hil!, Broadway, Worcs. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. ae 

TYPING MSS.., 2s. 1,000 words. 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, 


any length, typed in 7 days 


Nancy McFar- 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





24-HOUR SERVICE (WEEK-ENDS IN- 
CLUDED). TYPE AND TAPE _ SCRIPTS. 
TEMP. SECRETARIES. TRANSLATIONS, 
PHOTOSTATS AND DUPLICATING. ELEC- 
TRIC TYPEWRITERS.—FORUM, 17 NEW 
BOND ST., W.1, (HYD 1351/3514). 


EDU CATIONAL 


women graduates in “all sub- 
jects (London area only), U iniversity Women's 
Pt.-time Empimnt. Agency, 57 Richmond Road, 
New Barnet, Herts. BARnet 2647. ENT 7983. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College; G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Spccially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

COURSES OF HOME PREPARATION for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE & Final 
exams, for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B.. 
B.D., Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, Private Study 
Courses in Sociology, Economics, Languages, 
and other subjects. Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

POSTAL TUITION for yee? (all examining 
Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B. D., Degrees, and 
Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-kecping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


COACHING by 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


FRENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, 
SURREY. (Co- -educational Boarding School.) 
£150 per annum available for two scholarships 
(one may be for music) to be awarded to boys 
or girls aged 10-12} years on September Ist, 
1959. Examination in March. Details from 
Headmaster 

SURREY. ST. MICHAEL’S, LIMPSFIELD, 
OXTED. Church of England Independent Schoo! 
for Girls, 

An open Scholarship for Boarders entering the 
Senior School, to a maximum of £100 per annum 
and of a minimum value of £25 per annum, will 
be awarded on the result of an examination to 
be held on February 17th and 18th, 1959, Candi- 
dates must be under 14 on September ist, 1959. 

Closing date for entry, January 19th, 1959. 

Forms and particulars from the Headmistress’s 

Secretary. 
THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. Three 
Scholarships of £240, £100 and £80 per annum 
are awarded on the results of an examination to 
be held in March, to girls over 12 and under 14 
on October ist, 1959.—Particulars from the Sec- 
retary. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
post is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 173 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16. 








FOLDING fimchat TABLE 


British Pat. Nos, 651114 and 735255 


Sit back in your own arm chair and do your desk 
work, writing or reading, in absolute comfort 
with a “LAP-TAB.”’ A first-class job, beautifully 
finished and ideal for students, teachers and the 
childrens home work, It’s a boon for invalids, 


too, 


An ideal Christmas, Birthday or 
AnniversaryGift and costs only £3 9.6 
carriage paid (U.K. only, 

Money returned if not complecely satisfied. 
Send your greetings card for enclosure to 
friends. Illustrated folder on request from 


Steel Table Top. 30” x 
felt, has channels for pens and non-burn ash 
trays. Can be adjusted level for a light meal or 
raised and locked at different angles as required. 
Folds flat, Easily portable. 


19’, covered with beige 


LAP-TAB LTD. pepr. SP., SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARKS. 


-43 Tothill Street, 
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BLACK FOREST PINE ‘SILVAPIN.’ The 
most exclusive NATURAL sparkling Pine- 
Needle or Lavender Bath Tabicts ever! Try 
them, you will be delighted ! Really superb frag- 
rance and guaranteed refreshing. The ideal 
a gift. Grand display box of 50 tablets, 

. post free. Delicious Pine-Needle 
TOILET SOAP in attractive wooden gift boxes 
(3 tablets), 18s. per box.—RAVIKA LTD., 64 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2 





CHRONIC CATARRH commonest of ail 
disease condition, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency, GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dictary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





DELICIOUS SHORTBREAD made by Gal- 
braith’s of. Ayr. Fingers: 2 Ib., 13s.; 1 lb., 8s. 
Round cakes: 1 Ib., 8s, Including U.K. postage. 
—70-82 High Street, Ayr, Scotland. 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 


Each earton contains: 15-0z. tin Boned Roast 
Chicken with Champignons, 14-0z. tin Chicken 
in Paprika, 15}-0z. tin Chicken Fricassee, 154-0z. 
tin Turkey Fricassee, 16-0z. tin Roast Turkey 
with Cranberry Sauce, 140z. tin Veat Cutlets in 
Cream Sauce, 15-0z. tin sliced Ham in Burgundy 
Sauce, 15-0z, tin Venison in Cream Sauce, 15-07. 
tin Roast Wild Boar, 50-cz, tin Pate de Foic. 
2}-0z. tin Smoked Salmon and 14-0z. tin Beef 
Goulash, sent for only £4 12s. 6d. post paid. 
c.W.O,, 2 cartons £9 2s. 6d. Send for our Special 
Christmas Gift List, which is now available. 





Dent. S.P., Green Hill, Worcester 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is, 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s *juxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeicy St., W.1. 
HARRIS TWEED 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isie of Lewis. 

PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers. 
Why pay more. Patterns.—St. James Hosiers, 
S.W.1. 
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ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant White or Coloured 
Damask Table Napery, Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets, etc. 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper and 
Turkish Towels. [Illustrated Catalogue from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of Pro- 
prietors. 
Telephone : 





KENsington 4567 


ACCOMMODATION 
SUNLIT SECLUSION. Farmhouse “off roads 
overlooking Mediterrancan, Alassio, Italy, 20 
minutes walk sca, every convenience, linen, 
sleep 6. £3 weekly, Available now to June, 
1959. Details, photographs.—Morris, Cassetta 12, 
Alassio. 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation, Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom- 
mendation.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. 





HOTELS 
Com- 


DISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY. ” 3astar, 
manding panoramic sca view. Warm sheltered 
terraces. Excclient cuisine. Swimpool. Educated 
staff. COLOUR BROCHURE. — GREYSTOKE 
HOTEL Canford Cliffs, Nr, Bournemouth. 


1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER, Revel in 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds and has all modern 
amenitics. Fully licensed, A.A. and R.A.C. — 
Details from the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1LO.w, Phone 312. 


RECULVER LODGE, Beltinge, Kent. Join our 
Christmas house-party. Vegetarians especially 
welcome. Bookings being taken for 1959.—Box 
4207 








nommmen Ohristmas Gifts wowcwswowswow 


AS PLAYED IN CANADA, Canberra, Cock- 
fosters and Capri Lodge: intriguing 3-dimen- 
sional black and white cube game for two; 
13s. 6d. plus Is, 6d. post, or rules free from 
Juxta Games, 15 Southernhay Avenue. Bristol 9. 
Fascinating ! 

POOKS FOR THE PHILATELIST 
include The Pioneer Stamps of the British 
Empire 25s., postage 1s. 6d. Guide Lines to the 
Penny Black 25s.; paper-backed edition, 12s. 6d., 
each postage Is. 6d. The Cancellations of the 
Falkland Islands and Dependencies 20s., postage 
1s. 6d. Pim’s Catalogue: The Stamps of New 
Zealand, eighth edition, 22s. 6d. including 
postage. Send for our new literature list, 

ROBSON LOWE LTD., 
50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colourprints, etc. Appro. post free. Prices from 
3d. Overprinting a speciality. 
CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Ladies’ Ex- 
quisite Hand Embroidered Irish Linen Handker- 
—_— 15s, 6d., 19s, 6d., 22s. 6d., 31s. 6d 
2s., for six attractively boxed Men’s Fine 
Quality Irish Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
6d., 25s. 6d., 29s. 6d., 42s. for box of six. 
Hand Initialed, single letter, 29s. 6d. for six. 
Corded and Hand-rolled Hems, 27s. 6d., 36s. 6d., 
45s. for six. Also Superb Hand-woven at 50s. per 
box of six, Gift Parcels carefully packed and 
posted to your friends anywhere. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. 

Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


ELVAS PLUMS. Original Coloured Round 1 Ib. 
Boxes, 7s, 6d. each; 8 for 55s. ELVAS FIGS. 
1 lb. boxes, same prices. Six boxes each Plums 
and Figs, 80s. GLACE APRICOTS. Finest 
French, Supreme perfection of flavour. 14 Ib. 
wood boxes. 28s. each. ASSORTED CRYSTAL- 
LISED FRUITS (Apricots, Greengages, Pears 
and Figs). 14 lb. 16s. 6d.; 3 Ib, Presentation, 
30s. MARRONS GLACES. Also Finest French. 
Original Fancy Tins. 6 oz., 8s. 6d.; 14 oz., 16s. 
GIANDUIA., The Turin Confectioner’s ~Master- 
piece. Artistic 1 Ib. 
Chocolate Confection. 20s. per tin. All Prices 
Post Paid. Gifts Posted Direct as required.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 

GREETINGS CARDS printed for the William 
Morris Society (four different illustrations) may 
be obtained, price 1s. each, from Mr. Mosley, 
21 Cheyne Gardens, S.W.3. 


HAMPERS AND GIFI PARCELS 
The outstanding selection of 1958: 
15s., 17s. 6d.. £2, £3, £5 10s., 
From : MILRATH & CO. LTD., 
16 PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 














tins. The World’s Finest” 


| 








IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT Boxes of Delicious 
Home-made Fudge. Choice of Vanilia, Chocolate, 
Walnut, Coffee (6s. 6d. per Ib.). Also Gift Boxes 
of Assorted Best Quality Home-made Swects, 
7s. 6d. per Ib. Post free.—Box 4314. 

OLD COLOURED MAPS make interesting 
Christmas Gifts. Inexpensive, genuine. Catalogue 
6.—P. J. Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 
THE MEDICI GALLERIES, of Grafton St., 
London, W.1 and Thurloe St., South Kensing- 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas displays 
of cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts. Christmas Mail Order Catalogue free on 
request. 

YOUNG SELECTED TURKEYS from 40s. each, 
Geese from 35s. each, Chickens for roasting from 
20s. each, Fowls for boiling from 12s. each. 
Prepared for oven if required. Carriage paid 
U.K. Send order to F. B. Monsell, Great 
Horkesiey Manor, Nr. Colchester. Est. 1933. 
YOUR FAVOURITE tape recordings transferred 
to _unbkble. gram records. REG 27 745. 1 Box 4241. 


AN IDEAL GIftTt 
THE GOSSIP BENCH 


The Latest in Wrought Iron. The American idea 

of the Gossip Bench. Has been designed to biend 

in with both old and new surroundings, Sizes : 

30 in. long, 15 in. wide, 27 in. high. Colours 
Red/Cream. Other colours to order. For modern 

office or showroom. 

Send stamp for free brochure of gates, tables 

fire-screens, plant troughs, etc., in wrought iron. 

0 10s, Carr. 7s. 6d. extra. 

Offer hb ag Tron Mirrors, 
30s., p. & D. 

BUCKLEY & BRIGHT LTD. (Dept. S) 


35 Back George Street, Manchester ! 
Telephone CEN 6288 


£1 
Special 
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